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[Tugh E:lhot at Naples, 1803-1806 


N the second volume of the Histortcan Review we gave an ac- 
count of the later years of Queen Caroline of Naples, of her 
collisions with Lord William Bentinck, her exile from her country, 
and her unhappy death. We propose now to take up the narrative 
at an earlier date, and to relate the cireumstances which led to the 
withdrawal of the royal family from Naples to Sicily. The period 
is treated slightly both by Colletta and Fyffe; materials for its study 
are to be found in the ‘ Nelson Despatches’ and in Lady Minto’s 
‘ Life of Hugh Elliot’ ; but the main sources must be found in diplo- 
matic archives. The following relation will be mainly based on the 
Foreign Office papers. in the English Record Office. 

After the rupture of the peace of Amiens war was declared by 
England against France on 20 May 1808. The instructions given 
to Hugh Elliot, the new minister, are dated two days before. They 
point directly to the occupation of the island of Sicily by the 
English. They state that we do not object to English ships being 
excluded from Neapolitan ports if French ships are excluded also ; 
but if the king of Naples is forced to admit French ships into his. 
harbours on the mainland we cannot allow this to be extended to 
the island of Sicily. We shall garrison the forts of Messina, and 
retain them as long as a French military force shall remain in the 
kingdom of Naples. Assurances are, however, given that the 
English will confine themselves exclusively to military occupation, 
and will not interfere in any way in the civil administration of the 
country. Those who have read our previous article will have seen 
how little this undertaking was observed. 

Mr. Elliot set off from England at two days’ notice and em- 
barked on board the ‘Amphion’ (not the ‘ Victory’ as stated by 
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Lady Minto), to which Nelson had shifted his flag. A disagreeable 
and stormy passage brought them to Gibraltar on the night of 
3 June. On 11 June, off Cape Zilia, Elliot was transferred to the 
‘Maidstone ’ frigate, Captain Mowbray, while Nelson sailed to Malta. 
In preparation for his departure Nelson had given him introduc- 
tions for the king and queen of Naples and for Sir John Acton, the 
prime minister. He landed at Naples on 18 June. On 24 June 
the new ambassador delivered his credentials in the usual form 
to the king and queen, the king having returned from Caserta for 
the purpose. Elliot heard on his landing that General St. Cyr, 
with an army of 13,000 men, had already taken possession of 
various ports on the Adriatic; but although it was known that his 
destination was Taranto, he had not actually crossed the Neapolitan 
frontier. It was certain that the French would demand the ex- 
clusion of English ships from Neapolitan harbours, and although 
it was judged prudent not to precipitate matters by the occupa- 
tion of Messina, yet steps were taken in that direction with the cog- 
nisance and consent of the court.' 

Sir John Acton, the valued and trusted minister of the king of 
Naples, of whom Elliot gives a most favourable character, was 
anxious that the egis of England should be thrown over Naples as 
well as Sicily. English troops should be disembarked on the main- 
land, while English frigates patrolled the coast. In any case 
crews should’ be ready in the port of Naples to rescue the royal 
family from any insult or outrage at the hands of the French.? 
Nelson was not favourable to undertaking too much. He was 
willing to promise that a ship of war—generally of the line—should 
always be in the bay of Naples to prevent that ‘worst of all acci- 
dents—the loss of the royal family.’ ‘ But it must be remembered,’ 
he says, ‘that although Naples is lost Sicily is secure, whereas if 
Sicily is lost so is Naples.’ * 

The assumed purpose of the French was not to overrun or sub- 
due the whole kingdom of Naples, but merely to occupy the three 
towns of Pescara, Otranto, and Taranto, which had been in their 
possession before the treaty of Amiens. By that treaty, they said, 
the French had been bound to evacuate these towns, and the English 
on their side to evacuate Malta. The failure of the English to 
fulfil their conditions had made it allowable for the French to re- 
place their garrisons in the fortresses whence they had been taken. 
Sir John Acton’s letters are expressed in quaint broken English. 
He writes to Nelson on 7 July: ‘Three of these provinces have 
already received 13,000 men on the abominable and known false 
pretence. Out of these 4,500 only are French, the rest Cisalpine 
and Poles. Their behaviour seems rather quiet and careful of pay- 


? Elliot to Hawkesbury, 5 July 1803. ? Acton to Nelson, 20 June 1803. 
% Nelson to Acton, 25 June 1803, 
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ing regards to the government and people for the moment. The 
detachment for Otranto shall arrive to that place on July 19, and 
not before the last days of the month the garrison of Taranto can 
reach the port.’ There is no immediate danger of an attack upon 
Sicily, and too great haste in movements might precipitate a 
catastrophe. ‘Their Sicilian majesties are of this opinion, and 
moved by the most fervorous wishes for every preparation to be 
got ready, but not employed in Sicily till the.last moment, on evi- 
dence of an attack, as they think that a time must be given for 
troops from England or Gibraltar, which succour their majesties 
consider as the most necessary and sure mean of preservation of 
Sicily if Naples is lost!’* At this time the mediation of the 
Russian government, which was on comparatively friendly terms 
with Bonaparte, was being used to prevent a French occupation of 
Naples.* 

Nelson was keeping a close eye on the French ports, and 
especially Toulon, to prevent the sailing of any ships. He had 
only six sail of the line opposed to seven or nine, yet he was able 
to detach the ‘Superb’ under Captain Keats, ‘one of the very best 
officers in his majesty’s navy,’ to remain a fortnight at Naples, or 
longer if Elliot particularly wished it.6 The French had other good 
reasons for not offending the court of Naples, because they cherished 
some hopes of alliance between the two countries. M. Alquier, French 
minister at Naples, proposed an alliance against the English on 
the basis of enlarging the territory of Naples at the expense of that 
of the pope. This proposition was supported by the Marchese di 
Gallo, but strongly opposed by Acton. The king was fortunately 
firm. He writes to Acton in colloquial Italian: ‘ What glory or 
honour would there be in joining those who have always done us all 
the harm in their power to go against the English who have saved 
us, and with whose help we have recovered our lost kingdom?’ The 
queen appeared to follow in the same direction. In the meantime 
a resolution was agreed upon between Elliot and Sir John Acton 
that the Neapolitan garrison in Malta should be sent to the defence 
of Sicily, that the fortifications of Sicily should be strengthened as 
much as possible, and that General Oakes should be sent to Messina 
to give the earliest information of the movement of French troops, 
in order that English troops might be immediately summoned from 
Malta.? The queen stated frankly to Elliot that she was not 
English but Neapolitan. She was consistent throughout. She 
was afraid lest the French should seize Naples and lest the English 
should seize Sicily. She desired to keep them both for her 
husband and her son. There was indeed some reason to sus- 
pect that the designs of Bonaparte went further afield than the 

4 Acton to Nelson, 7 July 1803. 5 Elliot to Nelson, 7 July 1803. 
® Nelson to Elliot, 11 July 1803. ? Elliot to Sir Alexander Ball, 10 July 1803. 
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island of Sicily. One of the principal causes of our distrust 
of the first consul which led to the breach of the peace was 
the apprehension that he was still bent on the conquest of Egypt. 
Two French ships coming from Greece had been captured by 
English men-of-war, one by the ‘ Maidstone’ while Elliot was on 
board, and one by the ‘Superb.’ Intercepted letters revealed that 
attempts were being made to stir up a revolution in the Morea, and 
Elliot believed that the eastern ports of Italy might be a more im- 
portant object to the French than those on the south-west coast.® 

The plans of Bonaparte soon began to take a new development. 
In the beginning of August the queen requested Elliot to visit her 
in her private apartments. She was much agitated and frequently 
mentioned Napoleon’s name in terms of abuse. It soon appeared 
that the king and queen had both received letters from the first consul 
in answer to letters which they had addressed to him at the sugges- 
tion of Alquier. Bonaparte’s letters are well known, being printed in 
his correspondence. The queen’s letter is now, we believe, published 
for the first time. 

General Premier Consul,—C’est comme Epouse, comme tendre Mére 
de mes enfants, et de mes bien-aimés sujets, que Je vois écris cette lettre. 
Je compte sur votre grand caractére, que Vous voudrez bien contenter les 
demandes, que le Roi, mon cher Epoux vous fait. 

L’entrée des troupes frangoises dans notre Royaume, qui se trouve 
en paix avec la France, et suit exactement les régles de la plus parfaite 
Neutralité. Cette entrée Nous ruine et Nous détruit surtout par le poids 
enorme et inattendu de defraier les troupes. Notre Pays n’a que trop 
souffert de la Guerre, de l’anarchie, des dépenses trés considerables 4 la 
paix, et de plusieurs années de mauvaise recolte, pour étre dans |’im- 
possibilité de soutenir ce nouveau poids. Je laisse 4 part toute discus- 
sion de justice et de droit. J’ai trop d’opinion de Votre Esprit, pour 
n’étre pas convaincu, que Vous sentez la force des raisons, que Je pour- 
rois dire. Je parle en Mére de mes Enfants et de mes Peuples. Je 
vous demande de nous decharger de ce poids des troupes dans un pays 
neutre et de l’affreuse charge de les entretenir. Je l’espére de Vous 
General Premier Consul, & qui J’en aurai une vraie Gratitude. Je 
m’addresse 4 Vous pour la premiére fois, avec confiance. Vous soula- 
gerez le Roi mon Epoux, et ses sujets~d’un fardeau horrible en retirant 
vos troupes, et Vous pouvez compter entierement sur le Caractére du Roi 
mon Epoux, qu’il conservera Sa Neutralite stricte et exacte, et Moi et 
mes Enfants nous aurons une veritable reconnoissance de cette demarche, 


qui augmentera la haute opinion pour Votre Personne, la consideration et 
Vestime distingués avec lesquels je suis 


G. P. C. 
&e., &e., &e. 
Signée. CHARLOTTE. 
These letters had not been shown to General Acton, and there 
was good reason for it. In the letter to the king Bonaparte urged 
* Elliot to Hawkesbury, 26 July, 1803. 
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him to distrust a nation which had always shown so deep a hatred 
to his house, and which regarded continental powers only as an in- 
strument of hatred against France. To the queen he spoke 
out more explicitly. He asked how could he have any regard for 
Naples when it was governed by an English minister, a stranger 
to the country, whose wealth and affections were concentrated in 
England. He gives her the sincere advice to remove this minister 
from her councils. If we dismissed General Acton, the queen argued, 
who would take his place—Gallo, Casteleicala, or Ruffo? If Acton 
were to see the letters he would resign. What did Elliot advise ? 
Elliot asked for time for consideration. He learned that General 
Acton was aware that something strange had happened, and was 
prepared to give in his resignation. 

On 16 Aug. Elliot sent a most astute letter to the queen. He 
began by insinuating that Bonaparte’s letter was inspired by Gallo, 
who had secret reasons for jealousy against Acton. He therefore 
advised her to treat it with the contempt which it deserved, 
but to communicate to Acton its contents. He boldly accepts 
the statement that Acton is English, and declares that he is 
all the better for being so. Reviewing the events of the last two 
months, he urges that the preservation of Naples from French 
attack has been due to the efforts of Russia and of England. To 
dismiss Acton would be to throw herself into the arms of France. 
We must oppose a solid barrier to the torrent which threatened to 
overwhelm civilised Europe. In obedience to Elliot’s advice, Bona- 
parte’s letters were shown to Acton, and the king declared that he 
would rather abdicate his crown than consent to part with so faith- 
ful a servant. Remarking on these events Elliot astutely says that 
he is by no means persuaded that Bonaparte thought the dismissal 
of Acton would be disagreeable to the queen. She had so many 
new favourites that the absence of an old one might be a relief. 
While acknowledging the queen’s great and pre-eminent endowments, 
her infinite abilities and activity, and a degree of courage above 
her sex, with every quality which may enable her to struggle against 
difficulties, he at the same time acknowledges that in all cases which 
require discretion, self-command, and prudence she needs to be 
guided and controlled. Elliot’s judgment of her was far more 
favourable than that of Lord William Bentinck.® 

The danger of Naples being absorbed by the French was for the 
present averted. General Acton drew upa careful memorandum for 
the defence of Sicily, and on 11 Nov. 1803 Lord Hawkesbury, while 
assuring Elliot of the full approbation of the English government, 
sent him a power to advance to the Neapolitan government a sum not 
exceeding 170,000/. to enable them to place Sicily in a proper state 
of defence.'® Writing on 10 Jan. 1804, Elliot is able to assure 

® Elliot to Hawkesbury, 28 Aug. 1803. ‘© Hawkesbury to Elliot, 11 Nov. 1803. 
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Lord Hawkesbury that the fortress of Messina is furnished with 
provisions and ammunition for six months; that the guns are 
mounted and the garrison completed; that everything is prepared 
for a vigorous defence in case of attack. These arrangements were 
placed under the supervision of Lieut.-Col. Layard. It happened 
that the coast of Calabria was in danger of being harassed at this 
time by Algerine and Tunisian pirates, who took advantage of the 
European war to infest the Mediterranean. This gave an oppor- 
tunity of calling out and arming the Calabrian peasantry with the 
object of preventing or impeding any attempt which the French 
might make upon Naples. General St. Cyr was at first ordered 
to resent this measure, but Napoleon, occupied with other designs, 
adjourned his retaliation for the present." 

He was at this moment bending the chief powers of his mind to 
the invasion of England from Boulogne. He had induced Spain and 
Portugal to co-operate in the English blockade and was forcing 
the same policy on Genoa. Elliot believed that he was also medi- 
tating a descent upon the Morea, as the French bakers in Naples 
were preparing biscuits for 15,000 men.'* The letter of Napoleon 
to General Brune, ambassador at Constantinople, 14 March 1804 
(‘ Correspondance,’ ix. 290), throws some light on these projects. 
The first consul writes that in the present position of Europe his 
objective is exclusively England ; that he has at Boulogne transports 
to carry 100,000 men and 10,000 horses, but that in the future 
Brune’s mission will acquire a great importance, whether Napo- 
leon marches on London or whether he makes peace. Unfortu- 
nately the bases of English influence in Naples were not as solid as 
might be wished. The queen was surrounded by French émigrés, 
who traded upon her devotion to the memory of her sister Marie- 
Antoinette, and whose relations to her were not always confined 
within the limits of prudence or decorum. Strange to say, the 
French ambassador was able to work upon the queen through the 
influence of his countrymen, although his master was at this very 
time energetically suppressing their machinations in the neighbour- 
hood of France. One of their first objects was to upset the influence 
of General Acton. The queen became irritated at the resistance 
which General Acton showed to her views, and she seemed inclined 
to appoint one of her favourites in his place.'* Matters reached a 
crisis at the end of April. A violent altercation took place between 
General Acton and Alquier, which ended in his ordering Alquier 
to leave the room. The cause of it appears to have been the de- 
mand for the arrest of certain persons whom General Acton was 
anxious to screen. Acton told his master that he could hold no 
further communication with Alquier. Alquier threatened to declare 


" Elliot to Hawkesbury, 5 Feb. 1804. 2 Elliot to George Elliot, 8 Feb. 1804. 
18 Elliot to Hawkesbury, 5 March 1804. 
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war unless Acton left Naples. The queen persuaded her husband 
to allow General Acton to sail for Sicily, which he did on 24 May 
1804. He still retained the office of prime minister, but the real 
direction of affairs was in the hands of the French ambassador.'* 
The intrigue had evidently been assisted by the Marchese di Gailo, 
Neapolitan ambassador at Paris, who was known to be completely 
under the influence of Napoleon.'* He had written a private letter 
to the queen that unless Acton was dismissed a declaration of war 
was certain. When, however, the despatch from Paris arrived, it was 
found to be of a different tenor. It ordered Alquier not to push any 
further his personal quarrel with Acton at a time when Napoleon 
was occupied with objects of much greater importance. When 
Elliot saw the queen after the receipt of this despatch, she said to 
him: Vraiment, M. Elliot, jen suis aw repentir, et nous avons été 
trompés."6 

In an interesting letter dated 15 June 1804, Elliot informs 
the English government of the secret reasons which have led 
the queen to acquiesce in the removal of Acton, and even to desire 
it. Queen Caroline, although fifty-two years of age and the mother 
of seventeen children, had not yet learned to master her passions, 
and had formed an attachment to a French emigrant officer 
named M. de St. Clair, a man of no personal or mental accomplish- 
ments. Her first object was to banish from Naples every rival 
with whom St. Clair might previously have intrigued. The other 
emigrants made use of St. Clair’s influence with the queen to 
obtain distinction or emoluments for themselves. The French 
ambassador was not ashamed to use the same influence for his 
own purposes; and all remonstrances on the part of General 
Acton were useless. Indeed they excited her resentment against 
her former favourite, a feeling which was fanned by the French 
party at Naples and at Paris. General Acton, originally invited 
from the service of Tuscany to reorganise the Neapolitan navy, was 
able to maintain an equal position between the king and the queen 
so long as his powers were in full vigour. But at the age of 
seventy-four, being subject to acute disorders, his temper, his 
memory and application to business have begun to fail. ‘He is 
frequently as petulant and froward in his opposition to the queen 
as he is easily soothed, deceived, and mastered by her experienced 
management of every feminine wile and snare.’ His departure 
was made easier by the acceptance for himself and his heirs for 
ever of an income of 6,000/. a year secured on a fief in Sicily. 
At the same time he is the best defence that the English interest 
can have against the intrigues of Bonaparte, and his loss is in 
this respect irreparable. 

4 Elliot to Hawkesbury, 25 May 1804. ' See Napoleon Correspondance, ix. 299. 

'6 Elliot to Harrowby, 15 June 1804. 
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In the absence of General Acton the queen conducted the 
affairs of government herself ‘with infinite ability.’ Elliot saw 
her every day, and she communicated to him all the despatches 
she had received.'’ The English government expressed their entire 
approval of Elliot’s conduct, and promised a subsidy to the Nea- 
politan government of 150,000/. a year, to be increased in the event 
of war. 

On 18 May Napoleon changed the consulate into an empire, 
and in July Alquier presented his credentials as ambassador from 
the new government. It was observed that the queen, in her 
answer to the ambassador’s compliments, frequently repeated the 
expression ‘the emperor your master,’ taunting him with the 
recollection that he had voted the death of his former sovereign, 
and had upon all occasions shown himself an ardent republican. 
The king contented himself with saying ‘You will assure the 
emperor of the French that my sentiments towards him will never 
suffer any alteration’—a cleverer remark than might have been 
expected from him. Indeed the king was brought with the greatest 
difficulty to consent to receive Alquier at all, wishing to substi- 
tute the hereditary prince and to plead illness.'* Elliot, distracted 
with the contradictions of the different parties at Naples, deter- 
mined to ascertain the truth by going to the fountain-head. He 
therefore sought an interview with the king himself, although 
there was no precedent for his ever having treated personally with 
any minister. The account which Elliot gives of his conversation, 
if it is to be taken literally, certainly gives a very different idea of 
King Ferdinand’s abilities and power of expression from what is 
usually supposed to be the case. The king, after declaring his un- 
alterable attachment to the English government, entered into a 
most masterly detail of the motives by which his conduct had been 
guided since the occupation of the Neapolitan territory by the 
French. He distinguished ‘with the nicest discrimination’ be- 
tween his feelings as a private man and his duties as a sovereign. 
Elliot says that he never listened to more ‘ pathetic, affecting 
eloquence’ than when the king,told him how often he had been 
obliged to sacrifice the warmest feelings of his heart to the interests 
of his people. He had ordered General Acton to leave Naples in 
order to avoid the disgrace of his leaving at the order of Bonaparte. 
He then informed Elliot that the Russian government had deter- 
mined to recall their ambassador from Paris unless the French 
troops were withdrawn from Naples. Ferdinand had fully made 
up his mind to adopt a similar course, and to fortify both Sicily 
and the mainland, although it would be madness to declare war 
against the French. He had also directed General Acton to send 
the ‘ Archimede’ and two frigates to Naples in the first week in 

'" Elliot to Harrowby, 25 June 1804. 18 Elliot to Harrowby, 7 Aug. 1804 
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October, to convey the king to Sicily in case matters between 
France and Naples should come to an extremity. The king ex- 
pressed great gratitude for the subsidies received from England, 
and in conclusion remarked that the queen was the only person 
who possessed his complete confidence, and that Elliot was to refer 
to her in all cases that required secrecy and confidence. ‘ Thus, 
my lord,’ Elliot concludes, ‘ ended a conference the most remark- 
able in which I have had a share in the long period of my diplo- 
matic service, and which filled me with surprise and admiration 
at the king’s unexpected display of character and consummate 
ability.’ ' 

This is not the place to discuss the complicated diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Russian and French governments which took place 
at this time, nor are materials at present available for the complete 
understanding of them. It was hoped that Russian persuasion or 
pressure would be able to preserve the independence of the Neapolitan 
kingdom. It was therefore with great disappointment that Elliot in- 
formed his court on 2 October 1804 that on the one hand the 

Russians had determined not to act without the participation of 
Austria, and that on the other Napoleon had increased his troops in 
Italy by eight thousand men intended as an answer to the Russian 
occupation of Corfu. Napoleon stated at the same time that he 
intended to keep possession of the ports he had already occupied so 
long as the Russians continued at Corfu or the English at Malta. 
A week later we hear of the actual arrival of a portion of these 
troops. This circumstance led to a most extraordinary step on the 
part of the Sicilian government. The queen offered to pay an 
annual tribute to Napoleon on the condition that the French troops 
should be withdrawn, and that the neutrality of Naples should be 
secured. The sum proposed was six million francs a year so long 
as the war should last. Napoleon was at this time occupied with 
the inspection of the frontiers of the Rhine, and with preparations 
for his coronation by the pope, so that he did not answer the 
queen’s letter till January 1805. Before the reply was received the 
court of Naples had good reason to regret that the offer was ever 
made. 

Writers on the history of Napoleon have employed themselves 
sometimes in indiscriminate panegyrics on his career, and some- 
times in stooping to collect every calumny with which jealous 
mediocrity can bespatter the brilliancy of genius. They have taken 
but little pains to ascertain the secret of Napoleon’s plans, and have 
argued as if that most consummate of rulers were swayed solely by 
uncontrollable ambition and an irresistible impulse to provoke those 
whom it was his interest to keep as friends. It will be long before 
the recesses of his mind are fully fathomed, but there can be 

19 Elliot to Harrowby, 23 Aug. 1804. 
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little doubt that one of his principal schemes was to form a confedera- 
tion of the Latin races with France at their head to oppose the solid 
forces of the northern military powers which threatened to dominate 
Europe. The neutrality of Naples would have been inconsistent with 
this scheme, and still more her alliance with England. In a con- 
versation with the Marchese di Gallo at Paris, Talleyrand laid it 
down as a determined principle of Bonaparte that he would not suffer 
either Spain or Portugal or the states of Italy to deviate in any 
degree from the system of politics adopted by France, which last 
power, that minister asserted, was to be considered in future as the 
head of the confederate army of the south of Europe.” As the 
neutrality of Naples was impossible under this view, it is not to be 
wondered at that the English government informed Elliot that a per- 
emptory demand for the evacuation of the Neapolitan territories by 
the French army and the dismissal of the French minister in case of 
a refusal would probably be the best way of bringing on the crisis 
whenever sufficient preparations had been made at home, and there 
was a sufficient prospect of assistance from abroad." At the same 
time Elliot was informed of the intention to send five or six thou- 
sand English troops to Malta to co-operate with the Russians in 
defence of Turkey, but especially to defend Sicily if the king should 
retreat thither. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of 12 Nov., Elliot was 
summoned to the queen to hear the news that she had just received 
despatches from Gallo reporting a conversation with Talleyrand, 
Instructions were to be sent without delay to Alquier to insist upon 
the Neapolitan government declaring war against Great Britain. 
Some British ships had attacked Spanish ships carrying money to 
Spanish courts. This, Napoleon declared, was contrary to the 
rights of neutral nations, therefore all neutral nations must resent 
the insult. There was at this time a considerable trade in salt fish, 
called baccalao, between Newfoundland and the ports of Italy, and 
there was some danger lest their ships should be suddenly seized. 
The king was at Caserta, and nothing decisive could be done till he 
returned to the capital.” In the absence of assistance from Russia 
and Austria the queen seemed inclined to comply so far as to agree 
to exclude British ships from Neapolitan harbours. The state of 
Naples was indeed serious. The French troops in her territory 
now amounted to 18,000 effective men. The headquarters of the 
army was little more than a hundred miles distant from the capital, 
and the troops were so disposed as to be able to concentrate at a 
day’s notice. Dec. 8 witnessed a fresh insult on the part of 
Alquier. He demanded the dismissal of all the British legation 
from Naples. This was parallel to the policy pursued by Napoleon 


20 Elliot to Harrowby, 27 Oct. 1804. *1 Harrowby to Elliot, 6 Nov. 1804. 
22 Elliot to Harrowby, 13 Nov. 1804. *3 Elliot to Harrowby, 7 Dec. 1804. 
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towards Wake at Munich, Spencer Smith at Stuttgard, and Rumbold 
at Hamburg. However, this blustering demand could not be 
seriously entertained. Great allowances, indeed, ought to be made 
for the position of the queen at this juncture. The French were 
only too evidently desirous to occupy Naples. It seemed as if the 
English might be drawn into permanent occupation of Sicily, 
making it into another Malta. It is remarkable how firmly the 
king and queen adhered to the English alliance. Elliot, who was 
a very acute observer, makes no such complaints of her tergiversa- 
tion and want of straightforwardness as we find Lord William 
Bentinck making at a later period. The course of action which, in 
resisting the aggression of Napoleon, appeared wise and just to 
Englishmen did not always wear the same aspect to the statesmen of 
other countries. This is very evident in the despatches of the duke of 
Serra Capriola, Neapolitan ambassador at the court of Petersburg, 
narrating conversations upon English politics with Prince Garbo- 
wicz. Speaking of Mr. Stuart, secretary of Lord Gower’s em- 
bassy, he says that he is ‘a gentleman of merit, but a firm supporter 
of the English system of embroiling the continent in a war to make 
a diversion for itself, but without any views for the benefit of the 
allied powers, who have sacrificed themselves in the late war and 
are ready to do the same in the present. He defends the whole of 
the English system with all its pretensions, to keep Malta whatever 
it may cost, to consent to no peace without it, to commence hostili- 
ties in the kingdom of Naples with the forces already there, little 
reflecting on the consequences, because, provided that the citadel of 
Messina is in the hands of the English, whatever complications may 
happen to the kingdom of Naples will only be a signal for England to 
turn Sicily to what end it pleases, and as this island is near to 
Malta the two possessions will become one dominion.’** The 
Russian policy at this time seems to have been to unite with Spain 
and Naples into a confederacy against Napoleon, the counterstroke 
to his design of a Latin union. The Russians were anxious to some 
extent to act with England, but were profoundly impressed with the 
selfishness of the policy of England, her tendency to aim at private 
ends, and the chances of her making a separate peace. 

At the beginning of January Napoleon’s answers to the letters of 
the king and queen arrived. They are well known, and it is not 
necessary to describe them in detail. The letter to the king was short 
and businesslike. It attributed the occupation of Italian ports to 
the treaty of Florence, it announced that the French troops would 
remain until Corfu was evacuated by the Russians and Malta by the 
English, and it stated that additional forces would never have been 
sent unless the Russians had occupied Corfu. It concluded with an 
exhortation to reject the perfidious advice of England. The letter to 

24 Serra Capriola to the queen, 7 Dec. 1804. 
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the queen was of a very different character. It was long and 
violent, calculated to leave a sting. ‘Your majesty has a mind 
distinguished amongst women. Can you not then throw off the 
prejudices of your sex, and can you treat affairs of state as you would 
affairs of the heart? You have already lost your kingdom once. 
Twice you have caused a war in which your father’s house has 
narrowly escaped complete ruin. Do you then wish to cause a 
third? . . . At the first war of which you are the cause, you and 
your family will cease to reign; your children, wanderers, will beg 
in the different countries of Europe assistance from their relations. .. . 
I desire peace with all Europe, with England even, but I fear war 
with no one.’ He then advises her to dismiss the French émigrés, 
to recall Serra Capriola from St. Petersburg, to dismiss Elliot, to 
give her confidence to Napoleon. ‘ It is only to a person of a strong 
and superior mind that I should take the trouble to write with so 
much frankness.’ The queen in giving these letters to Elliot shed 
many bitter tears of grief and indignation at being treated with so 
much insolence by the upstart and unfeeling tyrant. The first 
result of these letters was to induce the king to call out a levée en 
masse of the population to resist the French if they transgressed 
their present limits. The real sentiments of Napoleon to Queen 
Caroline may be inferred from a letter of his to Berthier (19 Jan. 
1805) in which he says: ‘ Write to General St. Cyr that he is to place 
no faith in the protestations of that woman . . . that he is to insist 
strongly on General Damas being driven from Naples, and on Elliot 
being at least sent to Sicily, that there is to be a complete disarma- 
ment, and that if he is disobeyed he is ordered to march on 
Naples.’ » 

At this time news arrived that the French fleet which Nelson 
had been watching for so many months had put to sea from Toulon 
with a number of troops on board. Its destination was entirely 
unknown, even to the fleet itself. We now learn from Napoleon’s 
correspondence that it was a part of a combined attack, in conjunc- 
tion with the rest of the French fleet from Brest and the Spanish 
fleet from Ferrol, on the East Indies and the coast of Ireland.* 
Nelson believed that it was directed against the Morea or perhaps 
Egypt, and therefore continued to search for it in a wrong direction. 
A storm dispersed the Toulon fleet, and it was obliged to return to 
harbour. Nelson says of this : ‘ These gentlemen are not accustomed 
to a Gulf of Lyons gale; we have buffeted them for one-and-twenty 
months and not carried away a spar.’ Napoleon writes in some- 
thing of the same strain: Quelques mats de hune cassés, quelques 
désordres dans une tempéte, qui accompagnent une escadre sortant, sont, 


*5 Correspondance, xi. 119. 


6 We find that Gallo had a suspicion of the attack on Ireland. Elliot to Harrowby, 
9 Feb. 1805. 
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pour un homme dun peu de caractere, des événements (une nature fort 
ordinaire. Deux jours de beau temps eussent consolé UVescadre et mis 
tout au beau. . . . Mais le grand mal de notre marine est que les hommes 
qui la commandent sont neufs dans toutes les chances du commandement.** 

The effect of Napoleon’s orders to St. Cyr quoted above is seen 
in a letter from Elliot to Lord Mulgrave 16 Feb. 1805 :-— 

This morning I received a letter from the Queen, written in the 
greatest agitation, on account of the arrival of one of General St. Cyr’s 
aides-de-camp from the French Army in Puglia, asking for a categorical 
answer in three Day’s time, to the four following demands. 

1st. That the Population of the Provinces should be disarmed. 

2Qndly. That the Neapolitan Army should not be allowed to recruit. 

3rdly. That General Damas should be sent into Exile. 

4thly. That the British Minister, Mr. Eliot, should be obliged to quit 
Naples. 

These demands are accompanied by the Menace on the part of General 
St. Cyr of commencing hostilities if they are not complied with. 

Her Sicilian Majesty has since sent the Chevalier Mendici to confer 
with me upon these violent Propositions and upon the nature of the 


Answer to be sent to General St. Cyr with which Prince Parolo will be 
dispatched this evening to Puglia. 


It happened that Count Kaunitz was then at Naples travelling 
with his wife. He offered his mediation with the French, the 
result of which was that the demand for Elliot’s removal was 
withdrawn, but that Damas was forced to send in his resignation. 
He left Naples for Sicily on 8 March, still nominally retaining his 
post of inspector-general of the Neapolitan army. 

On 5 March 1805 Lord Mulgrave wrote to Mr. Elliot that a 
number of troops would immediately be despatched to Malta, by 
which at least five thousand men would become disposable for the 
occupation and defence of Sicily, either in the event of the king of 
Naples again returning to that island or for the preservation of it 
by a British force from any attempt which the French general 
might make to possess himself of it. Lieut.-Colonel G. Smith was 
sent to Naples to confer with Elliot as to the best means of effect- 
ing the object they had in view.* Sir James Craig was placed at 
the head of the expeditionary force. His instructions state that the 
protection of Sicily is the first object which he is to have in view. 
This is to be done either with or without the request of the king of 
Naples. This second contingency is to be considered to arise (1) if 
British ships are excluded from Neapolitan harbours ; (2) if any 
attempt on Sicily is made by the French ; (3) if there is reason to 
suppose that any such attempt is likely to be made. In these cases 
it is to be clearly understood and made known that the island is 


*7 Napoleon to Lauriston, Correspondance, xi. 136. 
*8 Mulgrave to Elliot, 20 March 1805. 
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only held by the English for the king of Naples and on his behalf. 

Lord Nelson is to co-operate with Sir J. Craig in every respect. 
- Further and most secret ordersinform Sir J. Craig thathis troops may 
also be employed either for the defence of Naples if that is attacked 
before Sicily, or in co-operation with the Russian and Austrian 
armies in northern or southern Italy if the French should with- 
draw from Naples. The despatch is dated 29 March 1805. Colonel 
Smith arrived at Naples and was received cordially by the sovereigns. 
On his departure from Palermo the king gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to General Acton. 

The assumption by Napoleon of the title of king of Italy dates 
from 18 March 1805. He set out to be crowned at Milan at the 
end of the month, and entered Milanon 8 May. It was natural that 
these events should have a serious effect on the impressionable nature 
of the queen. In a moment of impulse she ordered the immediate 
departure of Prince Sherbatoff from Naples because he had formerly 
killed the chevalier de Saxe in a duel, thus risking a serious breach 
with one of the few powers who were friendly to her. Elliot had 
some difficulty in explaining the matter at St. Petersburg.” Im- 
mediately after this the British man-of-war ‘Excellent’ having 
left the bay of Naples, she imagined that it was done to give 
the Russian men-of-war then in the harbour the opportunity of 
seizing the Neapolitan ship ‘ Archimede’ as a reprisal. In con- 
sequence the ‘ Archimede’ was kept under arms all night expect- 
ing an attack. This paroxysm of suspicion was either preparatory to 
or part of a serious illness, during which the queen was delirious.* 
On 26 May Napoleon crowned himself king of Italy in the church 
of St. Ambrose at Milan. 

Prince Cardito was sent to attend the coronation, but he had 
orders not to acknowledge the title of the king of Italy except in 
concert with the court of Vienna. Napoleon’s wrath knew no 
bounds. He denounced Queen Caroline as a new Athalia, and said 
that he would not leave her enough Italian soil even for a grave. 
Talleyrand declared to Gallo that if he did not receive new instruc- 
tions by 16 June at Bologna war would be declared.“ General 
St. Cyr was sent off hastily from Milati to his Neapolitan command. 
Elliot asked General Lascy, the commandant of the Russian forces, 
if he would assist Naples in case of an attack by France, and 
whether he would advise the recognition of the king of Italy or not. 
Lascy recommended compliance, but Elliot believed that this would 
only result in a very short respite. Eventually Gallo received 
orders to present himself at Bologna and to do what was required 
of him. Napoleon’s language was just as violent as before. It 
seemed likely that, having failed in his attempt to get rid of Elliot, 


* Elliot to Leveson Gower, 14 May 1805. % Elliot to Mulgrave, 28 May 1805, 
%} Elliot to Mulgrave, 11 June 1805, 
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he would now insist on the removal of the queen.*? Alquier returned 
from Milan on 5June. On the following day he sought an audience 
with the queen, in which he overwhelmed her with every insult and 
intimidation. He repeated in all their naked crudity the expres- 
sions which Napoleon had used towards her, which had been soft- 
ened in the despatches of Gallo. She fell into violent hysterics and 
was confined by illness at Caserta for ten days. On 16 July the 
queen repeated the substance of this interview to Elliot. Napoleon 
had threatened that he would march on Naples, depose the royal 
family, and proclaim the hereditary prince. Napoleon refused to 
allow Circello to become foreign minister—unless, indeed, this was 
an invention of the queen’s, who did not desire to see him appointed. 
To add to these troubles a terrible earthquake took place a few 
minutes after ten on 26 July, which destroyed a large number of 
buildings and about four thousand people. 

The pressure of circumstances drove the Neapolitan court into 
tortuous courses. On 10 Sept. 1805 a secret convention was signed 
with Tatishcheff, by which Naples joined the coalition between Russia 
and England and placed its forces under the command of General 
Lascy. Pains were taken that Alquier might not even suspect such 
a step. On the other hand on 21 Sept. Gallo in Paris agreed to 
sign a convention with Talleyrand by which, on a promise of neu- 
trality, the French troops should be withdrawn from Neapolitan 
territory. At the last moment two conditions were added: one a 
refusal to recognise the English occupation of Malta, and the other 
the complete banishment of General Acton. Gallo could not sign 
the convention with these conditions without the especial command 
of his sovereign. He therefore wrote to Naples strongly urging the 
queen’s assent. Napoleon’s object was to obtain the assistance of 
St. Cyr’s army in the war against Austria. Couriers with des- 
patches from Talleyrand and from Gallo reached Naples on the 
morning of 4 Oct. A delay of only forty-eight hours was allowed, 
which would expire at midday on 7 Oct. The deliberations of the 
council were prolonged far into the night. At last the king agreed 
to ratify the convention—‘ complying with the request of the high- 
wayman who holds a pistol to your head,’ as the queen wrote to her 
daughter the empress.* Three days later a Russian ship entered 
the harbour with instructions for Tatishcheff to do everything in 
his power to prevent an agreement between France and Naples. 
All that now was possible was for the king to declare that the con- 
vention with France had been extorted from him by force and had 
no validity. Napoleon on his side was delighted at the convention. 
Writing from Haag near Wels on 2 Nov. 1805, he orders Talleyrand 
to print the treaty in the Monitewr, preceded by a short article to 
show that the emperor had thus given a new proof of his modera- 

* Elliot to Mulgrave, 2 July 1805. 3 Helfert, p. 186. 
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tion, considering that the conquest of Naples would put obstacles in 
the way of a general peace. 

Sir James Craig reached Malta with six thousand English troops 
about the middle of July, and immediately notified his arrival to 
Elliot. A good deal of discussion took place as to the best means 
of employing these troops in the service of the allies. Elliot writes. 
to Craig on 4 Aug. 1805, that General Lascy is a thoroughly 
honest and upright man, a brave soldier, and an experienced officer, 
but his health is completely broken. He has not the faculty of 
expressing himself fluently or with precision in any language with 
which Elliot is acquainted, but his ideas are certainly clearer than 
his words, and there is no reason to apprehend from him any 
species of trick or underhand dealing. He is an Irishman by birth, 
and an Englishman in his heart. He is every day expecting to hear 
that his reinforcements have arrived at Corfu, and that Russians 
and Austrians are preparing to act together in the north of Italy. 
It is Lascy’s opinion that the British troops should act as an inde- 
pendent body in conjunction with the peasantry of the Calabrias, 
while the Russians attack the main body of the French. The 
Neapolitan troops who are not fit for the field should remain in the 
garrisons. Sir James Craig should send an accomplished English 
officer to co-operate with Lascy. If there is no one else available, 
Colonel George Smith would perform the duties very well. The 
first notice of the secret treaty with Russia is given by Elliot on 
26 Aug., when he informs Lord Mulgrave that the king has 
secretly appointed the Prince de Luzzi and the Marquis di Circello 
to negotiate a treaty with M. Tatishcheff. A previous despatch, in 
which the purpose of the treaty had been mentioned, is not forth- 
coming. ‘The full powers are written in the king’s own hand and 
sealed with his private seal, in order to conceal knowledge of the 
transaction from the public; but Elliot is much afraid lest the 
secret should ooze out from the foreign favourites of the queen. 
On 12 Sept. Elliot is able to announce that the secret conven- 
tion had been signed the day before. The Russians had been 
anxious that Elliot should take part in the convention, but he 
thought it better not to do so without direct orders from his govern- 
ment. He preferred to let the Russian minister take the lead in 
order that his country might be more deeply committed to the pro- 
tection of Naples without having it in her power to reproach 
England for drawing Naples into the war. Elliot therefore avoided 
even seeing the convention before it was signed. Two other reasons. 
were that a participation in the treaty would have implied a large 
augmentation of pecuniary assistance, and that he did not altogether 
approve of the plan of the convention, which was to put Naples 
actively forward in the conduct of the war. The British govern- 
ment will have to decide whether they intend to favour the neu- 
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trality of the Two Sicilies as they have hitherto done or to grant him 
such supplies as may enable him to take the field with efficiency. 
Unfortunately we possess no account from Elliot of the negotiations 
which preceded the signing of the convention of neutrality with 
the French. The ciphers he possessed were so old that he was 
afraid to entrust any important secret of state to them. The fact 
of the treaty having been signed is only mentioned in a letter of 
14 Oct., but the step had Elliot’s full approval. He informs his 
government that it will not prove injurious to the interests of Great 
Britain nor to those of its allies. 

On the very day that the ratifications of the convention were ex- 
changed, General Lascy left Naples on board the ‘ Krepka’ for the 
Ionian islands. The expedition sailed from Corfu on 22 Oct. : thirty- 
eight transports sent by England to embark the Russians, six ships 
of the line, and nine frigates, two regiments of grenadiers, two of 
fusiliers, and two of chasseurs, 3,000 Albanians, two battalions of 
artillery, and thirty-six field-pieces; all under the command of 
General Anrep. On 31 Oct. they reached the harbour of Syracuse, 
where they were to meet the English.™ All circumstances for 
their joint co-operation had heen duly weighed and were finally 
settled.** The English forces, 6,000 strong, sailed from Malta on 
6 Nov., and, delayed by contrary winds, did not effect their junc- 
tion with the Russians till 7 Nov. The French army had entirely 
evacuated Neapolitan territory when Lascy returned to Naples 
accompanied by Sir James Craig and General Stuart. The allied 
fleets eventually appeared in the bay of Naples on 20 Nov., having 
been long detained by strong northerly winds. The Russian forces 
consisted of 13,000 men, the British of 8,000. Six thousand 
Neapolitans were marched into the Abruzzi. A reinforcement of 
several Russian battalions of infantry and some cavalry was daily 
expected to arrive from the Black Sea, and would probably dis- 
embark in La Puglia. A new levy of 30,000 Neapolitans was 
ordered to strengthen the army. 

Unfortunately these measures were too late.*7 On 20 Oct. had 
taken place the disastrous capitulation of General Mack at Ulm. 
On 80 Oct. the Archduke Charles was entirely defeated by Masséna 
in the battle of Caldiero; on 8 Nov. he was retreating between the 
Piave and the Tagliamento; on 20 Nov., the very day of the dis- 
embarkation of the allied troops, the French general Serres took 
possession of Venice. On 2 Dec. was fought the decisive battle of 
Austerlitz, which led to the peace of Presburg. Elliot, writing to 
Lord Mulgrave on 10 Dec., in ignorance of the last of the events, 
speaks as follows :— 

From the above statement your Lordship will be pleased to observe 


3! Elliot to Mulgrave, 12 Sept. 1805. * Helfert, p. 189. 
36 Elliot to Mulgrave, 14 Nov. 1805. *# Elliot to Mulgrave, 10 Dec. 1805. 
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that the forces already assembled, or likely soon to be brought together 
in the South of Italy, by the Allies, would have been sufficient, not only 
to have afforded security to both the Sicilies, by effectually covering this 
Kingdom, but might also have contributed to have a most essential diver- 
sion in favour of the Archduke Charles, in the north of Italy. The mis- 
fortunes, or misconduct, of the Austrian Generals have, however, in their 
fatal consequences surpassed all calculation, for, in the interval that 
elapsed from the time of embarkation of the troops at Corfu and at Malta 
to their arrival here, the formidable force of the Austrian Monarchy 
appears to be dissolved, I am tempted to say, in the words of Shakespeare, 
It has vanished ‘ Like the baseless fabric of a Vision.’ 

Vienna, the Tyrol, and the Venetian States, are in the hands of the 
enemy, while the Archduke Charles, with the only remaining army, that 
we know of, belonging to the House of Austria, is supposed to be retir- 
ing to Hungary, leaving the whole peninsula of Italy open to the inroads 
of any degree of force it may suit the convenience of Bonaparte to 
assemble for the purpose of completing the conquest of Italy. 

At the date of my writing this letter, no accounts of an authentic 
nature, have as yet reached this Capital, of the actual inarch of any con- 
siderable body of French forces from North towards the South of Italy. 

A formal intimation has indeed been given at Rome to the Papal 
Government, of the expected arrival of Eugene Beauharnois at Bologna, 
to take the command of 30,000 men in the Ecclesiastical States—but I 
do not apprehend that a serious attack will be made upon this country, by 
a force which I conceive as being not adequate for the purpose of ensur- 
ing its conquest. Should the Austrians be forced to sign a separate 
peace, or should from other circumstances, Massena have it in his power 
to detach a considerable part of his army towards the South of Italy, it 
will, in that case be indeed doubtful, whether resistance ought to be 
attempted in this kingdom, or whether it will not be more prudent to 
confine the efforts of the Allies to the defence of the Calabrias and of 
Sicily. 

The news of the Anglo-Russian expedition reached Paris on the 
very day of Austerlitz. Gallo did not know what to say in defence 
of his conduct. His mistress had given him the vague direction 
‘to act according to the dictates of prudence.’ Vengeance was 
not long delayed. Napoleon wrote to Talleyrand on 14 Dec.: Une 
fois tranquille sur la Prusse, il n'est “plus question de Naples; je ne 
veux point que Vempereur s’en méle, et je veux enfin chdtier cette 
coquine.*® Again, on 23 Dec. he writes: Je vous recommande 
expressément de ne point parler de Naples. Les outrages de cette 
misérable reine redoublent a tous les courriers. _ Vous savez comment 
je me suis conduit avec elle, et je serais bien liche si je pardonnois des 
exces aussi infimes envers mon peuple. Il faut qu'elle ait cessé de 
régner. Que jen nentende done point parler absolument. Quoi qu’il 
arrive, mon ordre est précis, n’en parlez pas.*® Finally, in the ‘ Bulletin 


88 Correspondance, xi. 478. 3° Tb. 497. 
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de la Grande Armée,’ dated Schénbrunn, 26 Dec. 1805, we find it 
announced that General St. Cyr is marching at full speed on Naples 
to punish the treason of the queen and to drive from the throne the 
criminal woman who has so shamelessly violated everything which 
is sacred amongst men. -When intercession was made on her behalf 
to the emperor, he replied that if the nation had to support a thirty 
years’ war so monstrous a perfidy could not go unpunished. ‘The 
queen of Naples has ceased to reign: this last crime has filled her 
destiny to the full; let her go to London to increase the number of 
intriguers and to form a committee of sympathetic wits with Wake, 
Spencer Smith, Taylor, and Wickham. She may summon to her 
councils also, if she thinks right, Baron Armfield, Messieurs de 
Fersen and d’Entraigues, and the monk Morus.’* A proclama- 
tion to the same effect was published in the Moniteuy on 1 Feb. 
1806. 

There is little more to relate in this painful history. On 6 Jan. 
an aide-de-camp of the Emperor Alexander brought orders to 
Naples for the Russian troops to retire immediately to Corfu. On 
8 Jan. Cardinal Ruffo was sent by the queen with the most humili- 
ating offers of submission to Cardinal Fesch and Alquier at Rome. 
She was ready to exclude the English from her harbours, to give 
up all her ships of war, to allow French troops to occupy all her 
fortresses, to abdicate the crown, and commit the government to 
the crown prince. The only answer that she could anticipate was 
that they had no power to treat. ‘The English troops set sail on 
20 Jan. and the Russians on 23 Jan. Before their departure they 
broke down the bridges and ferries over the Garigliano, and killed 
the horses which had cost the Neapolitan government so dear. In 
the meantime the royal family were making preparations for their 
departure. Napoleon made no answer to the queen’s letter; he 
forbade Cardinal Ruffo to come to Paris. His wish was to drive 
the king away and to bring the crown prince prisoner to Paris. 
He urged his brother Joseph, who had been nominated his viceroy, 
to conquer Sicily with all speed. It might easily be done in this 
moment of confusion with 15,000 men. Eventually at 2 a.m. on 
24 Jan. the king embarked with a small suite on board the ‘ Archi- 
mede’ and sailed for Sicily, leaving the crown prince as regent. 
The French army, 40,000 strong, crossed the Garigliano on 8 Feb. 
Three days later, at four o’clock in the afternoon, the queen, ac- 
companied by her three daughters, Christina, Amélie, and Isabella, 
went on board the ‘ Archimede.’ At the same moment her two 
sons, Francis and Leopold, embarked on the ‘ Minerva’ for the 
gulf of Policastro. The little squadron lingered long in sight, and 
the queen could not persuade herself to leave the beloved scenes 


© Correspondance, xi. 503. 
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which she was never to see again, until the capital had been occupied 
by the French, and her personal safety was in danger. Mr. Elliot 
accompanied her to Palermo. 


Oscar Brownine. 


[Since this paper was written an article has appeared in the Revue | 
d Histoire Diplomatique (Deuxiéme année, No. 4) giving an account of 
some of these transactions from the French point of view: ‘ Quelques 
lettres de Marie Caroline par M.le Comte Boulay de la Meurthe.’ I have 
endeavoured to obtain the brochure mentioned in it, I due trattati stipulati 
«+ +» nel settembre 1805, by Maresca, but without success.] 





El Santo Nino de la Guardia 


HE expulsion of the Jews from Spain by the edict of 31 March 
1492 marked the triumph of the policy of intolerance which 
reached its culmination in the banishment of the Moriscos, 1609-18, 
and crippled the Spanish monarchy by depriving it of its most 
industrious subjects. In January 1481 the Inquisition had com- 
menced its work in Seville, its primary, or rather its virtually 
sole, object being to detect and punish the secret judaising of the 
numerous conversos, or New Christians, who had multiplied so 
greatly since the massacres of 1391. The operations of the Inqui- 
sition could not fail to put an end to conversions, for the Jew, by 
reason of his judaism, was not subject to its jurisdiction, while the 
converso, having been baptised, was a member of the church, an 
any secret leaning to the rites and ceremonies of his ancestors, 
however innocent in themselves, was relentlessly punished. The 
Jews, who naturally looked with contempt upon the Meschunadim, 
or conversos, as apostates, for whose destruction they uttered 
prayers thrice a day,' could regard their sufferings with compla- 
cency and feel that, amid the numberless oppressions to which they 
were themselves exposed, they were at least shielded from this new 
and dreadful danger by sturdy adherence to the law of Moses. On 
the other hand, the inquisitor could not but recognise that, while 
his zeal was weeding out the tares from among the New Christians, 
it was postponing indefinitely all realisation of the hope that on 
Spanish soil Israel would eventually be brought wholly within the 
fold of Christ. In the existing insane hatred of judaism, more- 
over, it was intolerable to him to see the vast body of Jews 
scattered through the land practising their abhorred rites under 
the protection of the laws, and exempt from his jurisdiction save 
in the rare cases when they could be charged with proselytism, 
sorcery, or other spiritual offences. 

That Torquemada and his subordinates should eagerly press 
upon Ferdinand and Isabella some comprehensive measure which 
should rid the land of this reproach was therefore inevitable, and 
the only measure which seemed adequate to the end in view was 
that of offering to the Jews the alternative of conversion or exile. 

? Alonso de Spina, Fortalicium Fidei, ed. 1494, fol. cxlviii. 
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The Jews had been banished from England in 1290, and had never 
subsequently been allowed to return.? The same experiment had 
been tried more than once in France, although the exclusion had 
been but temporary. In Germany the fifteenth century had 
witnessed their exclusion from one state after another. In Spain, 
however, although a partial recourse to this expedient had been had 
in Andalusia between 1480 and 1490,° the numbers, wealth, and 
social importance of the Jews rendered a general measure of the 
kind a matter of highest statecraft, to be maturely weighed, and 
the sovereigns hesitated long. It is a suggestive fact that, when- 
ever a decision was needed in favour of the faith, some opportune 
revelation occurred to hasten it. Isabella’s doubts as to the 
introduction of the Inquisition were removed by the apparently 
fortuitous discovery of an assembly of judaising New Christians 
in Seville.’ Her scruples and those of Ferdinand as to the expul- 
sion of the Jews were shaken by the incident of the Santo Niio 
de la Guardia, which came to light in the very nick of time, when 
the approaching downfall of the kingdom of Granada gave promise 
that the whole peninsula, from sea to sea, would be under the 
unquestioned domination of the cross. This celebrated case, which 
has been embroidered with so many marvellous legendary details, 
can at length be studied with some approach to scientific accuracy, 
through the publication by Padre Fidel Fita, 8.J., in the ‘ Boletin 
de la Real Academia de la Historia’ for July-September 1887, .of 
the records of the trial of one of the victims by the inquisition 
of Avila. 

To understand it we must remember that for many centuries 
there has existed a belief, popularised in Chaucer’s ‘ Prioress’s 
Tale,’ that a favourite Jewish expression of hatred for Christianity 
consisted in crucifying on Good Friday a Christian child, with a 
repetition of the insults and contempt lavished upon Christ in the 
Passion. The earliest recorded foundation for this is an occurrence 
related in 415, when, at Inmestar, a town between Antioch and 
Chalcis, some Jews in a drunken frolic tied a Christian boy to a 
cross, and mocked and jeered qt him until their savage jocularity 
grew to fury, and they beat him to déath, for which Theodosius Il 
inflicted condign punishment.’ We hear no more of it until the 


* Matt. Westmonastrens. ann. 1290. 

* Rigordus, de Gestis Phil. Aug. ann. 1182.—Guill. Nangiac. Contin. ann. 1306. 

* The Jews were driven from Saxony in 1432, from Spires and Ziirich in 1435, from 
Mayence in 1438, from Augsburg in 1439, from Bavaria in 1450, from Wiirtzburg in 
1453, from Briinn and Olmiitz in 1454, from Schweidnitz in 1457, from Erfurt in 1458, 
from Neisse in 1468, from the archiepiscopal province of Mayence in 1470.—Janssen, 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, i. 403 (Freiburg i. B., 1887). 

5 Pulgar, Chronica, p. ii. cap. lxxvii. This expulsion from Andalusia is alluded 
to in the general edict of 1492. 


® Paramo, de Orig. Offic. S. Inquisit. p. 134. * Socrat. H. E. lib. vii. cap. xvi. 
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eleventh century, when the Jews of Chieti were accused of making 
a waxen image of Christ, which they transpierced with knives. The 
image was solemnly carried to the church, the synagogue was torn 
down, and the participants in the affair were punished.* As intole- 
rance grew stronger, and as popular hatred towards the proscribed 
race became more intense, stories of this kind multiply and assume 
the form which subsequently characterises them. In 1144 we are 
told that a boy named William was crucified at Norwich.? At 
Easter, 1171, the Jews of Blois crucified a boy, for which Thiebault, 
count of Chartres; burnt all who refused to be baptised, and not 
long after a similar occurrence is reported as taking place at 
Gloucester.’ The terrible massacres which followed the coronation 
of Richard I, September 1189, continuing at intervals throughout 
England during the following year, sought justification in tales of 
the same kind.'' Perhaps better authenticated was a case occur- 
ring in 1192 at Bray-sur-Seine, where the Jews by heavy bribes 
obtained from the countess a Christian accused of theft and murder, 
whom they scourged through the streets, with a crown of thorns on 
his head, and then hanged—a parody of the Passion which Philip 
Augustus promptly avenged by burning eighty or more of them.” 
In 1235 the Jews of Norwich were again accused—this time of 
circumcising a boy and keeping nim for a year with the intention of 
crucifying him, and on proper means being used they confessed the 
crime before Henry LII.'* In 1250 we meet the first case recorded 
in Spain—that of San Domenguito del Val, a young chorister of 
Saragossa, whose crucifixion was revealed by a miraculous light 
shining over his grave, though the protection afforded by King 
Jayme I shielded the perpetrators from merited punishment." It 
was probably the excitement caused by this affair that led Alfonso X 
of Castile soon afterwards, in his code of ‘ Las Siete Partidas,’ to 
allude to such crimes as ascribed to the Jews. In 1255 occurred 
the well-known case of Hugh of Lincoln." In 1282 a similar crime 
ascribed to the Jews of Munich led to a massacre in which a hundred 
and eighty were burnt in a synagogue where they had taken refuge, 
undeterred by which their descendants repeated the offence in 
1345." In 1303 a case is recorded in Thuringia; in 1305 at 
Prague ;'* and in 1331 at Ueberlingen the finding of the corpse of 





8 Depping, Les Juifs dans le moyen-dge, Paris, 1834, p. 152. 

® Radulf. de Coggeshall, Chron. ann. 1144. 

1 Nic. Trivetti Chron. ann. 1171. 

" Radulf. de Coggeshall, Chron. ann. 1189. 

= Rigordus de Gest. Phil. Aug. ann. 1192. '% Matt. Paris, ann. 1235. 

José Amador de los Rios, Hist. de los Judios de Espaia, iii. 318. Lindo, 
History of the Jews of Spain, p. 86. 

5 Partidas, vu. xxiv. 2. 


® Nic. Trivetti Chron. ann. 1255. 
7 


Aventini Annal. Boior. lib. vii. cap. x. No. 11; cap. xix. No. 13. 
Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, p. ii. p. 220. 
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a child caused the burning of three hundred Jews, a massacre which 
the emperor Louis of Bavaria sternly avenged." In 1410 the Jews 
of Misnia purchased a boy from a peasant for the purpose of sacri- 
ficing him; the matter became divulged, the peasant was broken 
on the wheel and quartered, while the Jews were banished from 
Misnia and Thuringia, and all their property was confiscated. In 
1435, at Palma, in Majorca, the leading members of the Aljama, or 
Jewish community, were accused of parodying the Passion with a 
Moorish slave, but without putting him to death; torture brought 
confession, when many Jews fled to the mountains of Lluch to 
escape the wrath of the mob, but were captured and thrown into 
gaol. They submitted to baptism, their example was followed by 
the other prisoners and then by the whole synagogue. The solemn 
ceremony of this happy conversion so wrought upon the feelings of 
the people that they begged the lives of the convicts, and after some 
difficulty obtained their pardon.” In 1454 a case occurred at 
Valladolid which contained the germs of much future trouble. A 
child was robbed of the ornaments he wore, was slain, and was 
buried in the fields, where dogs scratched up the body. The Jews 
were accused, and Alonso de Espina tells us that they had ripped 
out its heart, burnt it, and mixed the ashes with wine to form an 
unholy sacrament; and that, although a Jew confessed under 
torture, bribery of king Henry IV and of the judges procured his 
acquittal. Alonso, however, succeeded in arousing great excite- 
ment by preaching on the subject in Valladolid during the pro- 
gress of the trial.’ Fed by such stories as this, popular hatred 
of the Jews was steadily rising, as was shown by the next case 
—in 1468, at Sepulveda, where the rabbi, Solomon Pico, and 
the leaders of the synagogue were accused of crucifying a child 
‘during Holy Week. Juan Arias de Avila, bishop of Segovia, 
arrested sixteen of those most deeply implicated, of whom some 
perished in the flames, and the rest were hanged, except a boy who 
begged to be baptised. Even this did not satisfy the zeal of the 
Sepulvedans, who slew some of the remaining Jews and drove the 
rest away.” A case soon afterwards, at Trent, in 1472, illustrates 
the growth of the popular beliefs which heightened these affairs with 
constantly more revolting details, for during the inquisition held 
on it a converted Jew testified that it was customary for his people 
to slay a Christian child at Passover and to mingle its blood with 
their wine and with the dough of the unleavened bread.“ At 

1 Vitodurani Chron. ann. 1331. *0 Raynaldi Annal. ann. 1410, No. 31. 

*1 Vicente Mut, Hist. Gen. de Mallorca, ed. 1841, iii. 384. 

*2 Alonso de Spina, Fortalic. Fidei, ed. 1494, fol. exlvi. 

*§ Colmenares, Historia de Segovia, cap. xxxiii. § 2. 

** Eisenmenger, loc. cit. In the case of a Christian girl whose murder by the Jews 


at Forchheim in 1261 was revealed by a miracle, the object as stated was only to 
collect the blood.—Cornel. Zanfliet, Chron. ann. 1261. 
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Ratisbon, in 1486, no fewer than six children were said to have been 
thus sacrificed in a single holocaust.” In 1509 there was a case in 
Hungary, and in 1540 one at Titingen, which the Lutheran count 
palatine, Otho Henry, irreligiously refused to investigate; and 
when the pious Hilbrand Thiermar abused him in a poem, he 
had the audacious poet’s tongue cut out—though it miraculously 
grew again. That Rome had no belief in the truth of these stories 
is indicated by the fact that in the ferocious bull of Gregory XIII 
in 1581, enumerating the offences for which Jews were to be subjected 
to the jurisdiction of the Inquisition, there is no mention of crucify- 
ing children, although a modified form of the crime is described, in 
which a lamb was affixed io a cross and spit upon or otherwise 
insulted.” Cases now become rarer; at Caaden there was one, 
11 March 1650, which met with speedy punishment, for in ten 
days the guilty Jew was broken on the wheel; and there was 
another at Metz in 1669, for which Raphael Levi was burnt alive. 
This is the last instance which the industry of Eisenmenger enabled 
him to discover; writing in 1711 he says that the crime is no 
longer heard of, owing to the rigour of its suppression, and not to 
any abatement of Jewish hatred of Christians. He considers it 
doubtful whether the Jews really mingled Christian blood with the 
Passover bread, in view of the Mosaic commands against eating 
blood ; but he places faith in another explanation which had already 
been advanced by Dr. John Eck, the antagonist of Luther—that a 
Hebrew woman in labour could not bring forth without the appli- 
cation of Christian blood. Another theory advanced in the seven- 
teenth century by a learned Portuguese was that all Jews on Easter 
day were afflicted with a bloody flux, for which the only remedy was 
Christian blood.” 

If Eisenmenger believed that the world would hear no more of 
this, he underrated the persistence of human credulity and in- 
tolerance. In 1874, at Kilmasti Cassaba, in Asia Minor, the Greek 
inhabitants stimulated an active persecution of the Jews by the 
Turkish authorities on the accusation of having sacrificed two 
Christian children who had disappeared, and who, as was found on 
investigation, had been murdered by a Turk. Still more striking 
as a survival of medieval beliefs was the case of Esther Salomassy 
at Tizla-E'szlar, in Hungary, in 1882, when her disappearance was 
followed by the arrest of the chief Jews of the synagogue on the 
charge of having murdered her for the purpose of mingling her 


2% Raderi Bavaria Sancta, iii. 172. Raphael Sadeler, the prince of engravers of 
his day, embellishes this narrative with a very effective print. 

26 Tbid. iii. 176. * Septimi Decretal. lib. v. tit. i. ¢. 5. 

*8 Eisenmenger, op. cit. ii. 224-7. Bavaria Sancta, iii. 172. 

* Vicente da Costa Mattos, Breve Discurso contra a heretica Perfidia do Judaismo, 
Lisboa, 1623, fol. 131. 
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blood with the Passover bread. It will be remembered that the 
principal witnesses in this case were two boys, one of five and the 
other of fourteen years, sons of Josef Scharf, beadle of the synagogue 
and one of the accused; that the local authorities used every effort 
to secure conviction, including torture of some of those implicated 
and persecution of the witnesses for the defence; and that when 
the superior officials intervened and showed that the accused were 
innocent, popular excitement could with difficulty be suppressed. 
Closely related to this belief in Christian victims at the Passover 
was another, that the Jews were constantly endeavouring to obtain 
consecrated hosts in order to wreak on them their vengeance against 
Christ. The usual story was that the Jews would stab the host 
with knives, when it would spout forth blood. In 1289 a Jew 
popularly known as le bon juif was burnt at Paris for thus mal- 
treating a host procured from a woman who had swallowed and 
vomited it.*! In 1338 there was a terrible massacre in the diocese 
of Passau, occasioned by a layman finding a wafer stained with 
blood near the house of a Jew; there was no evidence that it had 
been consecrated, but the populace leapt to the conclusion that it 
had been abused in the unholy rites of judaism. Duke Albert of 
Austria was much puzzled, and applied for instructions to Benedict 
XIII, stating that similar occurrences had recently happened at 
Sintz, at Nirmiburg, and at Werchartshof, in at least one of which 
cases it had been proved that an ecclesiastic had arranged .the 
affair in order to excite enmity against the Jews. One of these 
cases is doubtless the same as that related by the Franciscan John 
of Winterthur, which affords a possible explanation of their frequent 
occurrence. He tells us that about 1336 in Austria a knavish priest, 
to gain money, excited a fierce persecution of the Jews by sprinkling 
a wafer with blood and throwing it near some Jews, where it was 
picked up and brought back to hischurch. Crowds came to worship 
it, and their oblations were as productive as he desired. A con- 
federate betrayed him and he was thrown into prison, not for 
wronging the Jews, but because he had caused the sin of idolatry 
among his people by leading them to worship an unconsecrated 
host. He escaped by bribing his bishop.*? In 1879 Wenceslas of 
Brabant burnt at Brussels a Jew who had obtained sixteen hosts 
and had transfixed them with a knife, when they dropped blood. 
Three of these were preserved in the church of St. Gudule, at 


% The wide extent of such beliefs is illustrated by the occurrence, so recently as 
June 20, 1888, in Seoul, the capital of Corea, of a rising against the American mis- 
sionaries, who were accused of purchasing children and boiling them down to make 
medicines. The lives of the missionaries were saved by the authorities, but nine native 
officials, said to have been implicated in the sale of the children, were seized by the 
mob and publicly beheaded. 

31 Grandes Chroniques, éd. Paulin Paris, t. v. p. 100. 

% Raynaldi Annal. ann. 1338, Nos. 19-21. Vitodurani Cronicon ann. 1336. 
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least till the sixteenth century; they worked many miracles, and 
were carried in the procession at the feast of Corpus Christi. In 
1399, at Posen, some Jews obtained a host and stabbed it with 
knives, when the blood which spurted forth stained their faces 
indelibly. They buried it in a field, but birds kept flying over the 
spot and oxen knelt around it till the attention of the magistrates 
was attracted ; it was dug up and performed miracles ; the criminals 
were discovered and were slowly burnt to death tied to dogs, who 
tore them as the flames advanced. More serious in its results was 
a similar affair in Segovia in 1410, where the Jews obtained from 
the sacristan of San Fagun a consecrated host as security for a loan 
which he desired to raise—the street where the bargain was made 
obtaining the name of Calle del Mal Consejo. The Jews threw it into 
a boiling cauldron, when it arose and remained suspended in the 
air. This miracle, repeated several times, so impressed some of 
those present that they were converted; they carried the host to the 
Dominican convent and told the story, when the Dominicans piously 
administered the host in communion to a child, who died in 
three days. The queen-regent, Doiia Catalina, happened to be in 
Segovia, and had the affair rigorously investigated. One of the 
accused was Don Mayr, royal physician and perhaps the most 
prominent member of his race in Spain. Under torture he con- 
fessed not only his participation in this sacrilege, but also that he 
had poisoned the late king Henry III. The participants in the 
matter were all dragged through the streets and quartered, as like- 
wise were others who in revenge endeavoured to poison the Bishop 
of Segovia, Juan de Tordesillas; the Jewish synagogue was con- 
verted into the church of Corpus Christi, and an annual procession 
still perpetuates the memory of the event. It affords another 
instance of the fortunate coincidence of such affairs with measures 
in preparation against the Jews, for it gave San Vincente Ferrer 
assistance in procuring the proscriptive laws known as the Ordena- 
miento de Dota Catalina, of 1412.% §o recently as 1556 a number 
of Jews were burnt at Lovitz in Poland for being concerned in a 
similar sacrilege, in which the host when stabbed spouted forth 
abundant blood.* 

The Jews, moreover, were accused of desiring to obtain consecrated 
hosts, not only for the purpose of thus insulting them, but also of 
using their supernatural powers for the destruction of Christianity. 
The superstition of the day attributed to the sacred wafer the most 
potent magical properties, and it was constantly employed in the 


33 Raynaldi Annal. ann. 1338, Nos. 19-21; ann. 1399, No. 2. 

“ Fortalicium Fidei, fol. clxxii-iii. Colmenares, Hist. de Segovia, cap. xxviii. 
§§ 6-8. Garibay, Compendio Historial de Espajia, lib. xv. c. 58. Rodrigo, Historia 
Verdadera de la Inquisicion, ii. 44. Crénica de Juan II, aiio v. ec. 22. 


% Laur. Surii Comment. Rer. Gestar. ann. 1556 (Colon. 1586, p. 487). 
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operations of sorcerers. To suppose that Jews would partake of 
this belief required an incredible stretch of credulity, but even this 
was not lacking. Commingled with it was the idea that with the 
heart of a Christian a Jewish magician could work immeasurable 
mischief. Alonso de Espina gravely tells us that in a certain 
province of France a Jew promised the executioner ten crowns for 
a human heart, saying that he needed it to perform a cure for which 
he would receive twenty. From the next criminal whom he had to 
dismember the executioner took the heart and handed it to his 
wife, telling her how it would fetch him ten crowns. She knew the 
Jew to be a sorcerer, and suggested that they should substitute the 
heart of a hog, which was done. The Jew worked his spells over it 
and buried it in a field, whereupon all the hogs of the province 
came rushing to the spot, and fought each other with such fury that 
not one was left alive. This led to the arrest of the Jew, who con- 
fessed that if it had been a man’s heart all the Christians would 
have done the same, whereupon the king put to death all the Jews 
of the province.™ 

Wild as these stories seem to us, they were stern realities to the 
men of those times, by whom they were implicitly believed. They were 
an ever-present weapon by which malignity or craft or superstitious 
zeal could at any moment inflame popular wrath against the un- 
fortunate race to which these hideous practices were ascribed. If 
Torquemada desired to overcome the scruples of prince and people, 
the means were ready to his hand. 


About June 1, 1490, a converted Jew named Benito Garcia 
was returning from a pilgrimage to Compostella. He had been 
baptised about thirty-five years before, and he attributed the mis- 
fortunes which overtook him to the curse uttered against him by 
his father on his abandonment of his ancestral religion. For thirty 
years he had persisted in the faith, but on his trial he was brought 
to confess that five years previously he had been secretly recon- 
verted to judaism, and had practised Jewish rites when he could do 
so in safety. When he reached Astorga on his homeward journey, 
he chanced to lodge in a house where there was a party of drunken 
men. These pulled open his knapsack and found in it a consecrated 
wafer, when they at once stigmatised him asa heretic and delivered 
him to the ecclesiastical authorities. There was no tribunal of the 
Inquisition at Astorga, but the provisor, or episcopal vicar, Doctor 
Pedro de Villada, was zealous and experienced in such matters. 

tecognising that some important mystery was involved, he set 
promptly and vigorously to work with inquisitorial methods. Two 
hundred lashes failed to elicit an explanation. Then he tried the 
water-torture, which was exceedingly severe, the patient being 
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bound tightly to a frame in which his head was lower than his feet, 
his nostrils were plugged, and a jet of water was sent down his 
throat carrying with it a strip of linen, which was drawn out from 
time to time to prevent complete suffocation, and to give him an 
opportunity to signify his readiness to confess. Finally, on another 
night Benito was twice subjected to the ‘ garrote ’—which probably 
consisted in twisting sharp cords around the legs and arms until 
they buried themselves in the flesh. Under this energetic treat- 
ment, which promised to be endless, Benito’s tongue was loosened 
by 6 June. As he subsequently remarked to a fellow-prisoner, he 
told more than he knew, and enough to burn him. We have not 
his confession, but from the subsequent proceedings it probably 
was that he and others, whom he named, had been engaged in a 
conjuration with a human heart and a consecrated host, whereby, 
as in Alonso de Espina’s story, all Christians would die raving mad 
and the Jews would obtain their wealth, Christianity would be 
destroyed, and judaism would reign supreme.*” 

This was quite sufficient for the moment, and placed the affair 
within the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. Its organisation was 
already perfect enough to enable it to act promptly, and when 
the information was laid before the inquisitor-general, Torquemada, 
he lost no time in arresting those designated by Benito as his 
accomplices, who were all in prison at Segovia, and their property 
duly sequestrated, by about the first of July. The accused, besides 
Benito Garcia, were Juan de Ocaiia, Alonso Franco, Lope Franco, 
Garcia Franco, and Juan Franco, of the town of La Guardia, all 
conversos, or New Christians, together with two Jews, Jucé Franco, 
of Tembleque, and Mosé Abenamias, of Zamora. Besides thesé, 
Don Ca Franco, father of Jucé, an old man of eighty, was subse- 
quently included as an accomplice, and there were three other Jews, 
recently dead, Mosé Franco, a brother of Jucé, Juca Tazarte, and 
David de Perején, who were implicated, and whose memories were 
prosecuted.** 

Padre Fidel Fita has been unable to obtain the records of all the 
trials. Sefior José Amador de los Rios states that they are in the 
archives of the Inquisition of Toledo, preserved at Alcala de Henares, 
where he examined them in 1845; but if so, they have meanwhile 
disappeared, and the errors which Sejior los Rios makes in his brief 
account of the affair would seem to indicate that he had probably 
been misled by an official summary of the matter drawn up by three 
secretaries of the Inquisition in 1569. The trial of Jucé Franco is 

” Fidel Fita, El Proceso y Quema de Jucé Franco (Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia, tom. xi. Jul.-Set. 1887, pp. 13, 34, 47, 60, 115, sqq.). 

% Tbid. t. ix. pp. 466-8 ; t. xi. pp. 10, 43-44, 50. 

% José Amador de los Rios, Hist. de los Judios de Espaiia, Madrid, 1876, iii. 
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the only one which Padre Fita has discovered ; but as this contains 
excerpts from the others of such testimony as served to incriminate 
the accused, it affords material for appreciating the whole, especially 
as Padre Fita has appended all other existent documentary evidence. 

Shortly after his incarceration at Segovia Jucé Franco, in July 
1490, fell dangerously sick and despaired of recovery, though he 
was unhappily reserved for a harsher fate. Antonio de Avila 
was introduced in his cell as a physician, and Jucé begged him 
to send a rabbi who could administer to him the death-bed 
consolations of his religion. The opportunity of entrapping 
the apparently dying man into revealing what he had hitherto 
denied was too good to be lost—possibly it had been arranged 
for—and the inquisitor, Fray Fernando de Santo Domingo, 
sent to him a learned fraile, the Maestro Alonso Henriquez, who 
was familiar with Hebrew, and who, duly disguised, was brought to 
him as Rabbi Abraham, while Antonio de Avila, who had some 
knowledge of the language, was stationed as an eavesdropping 
witness. The fictitious rabbi asked his penitent the cause of his 
imprisonment, and solemnly impressed on him the necessity of 
unburdening his conscience of the whole truth ; but Jucé only stated 
that he was charged with crucifying a child. Something was said, 
either by one or the other, about obtaining the intervention of Don 
Abraham Senior, the Rabb Mayor, whose influence with King 
Ferdinand was deservedly great, and the pretended rabbi withdrew 
disappointed. At the request of the inquisitor, some eight or ten 
days later, he repeated the visit, but Jucé manifested great fear of 
him and would say nothing. Clever as was the plot, it failed, but 
it affords us an insight into the methods of the Inquisition, and its 
failure gives reasonable ground for the inference that Jucé really 
had nothing to confess.‘ 

These preliminary investigations were carried on at Segovia 
until about November, when the case was transferred to Avila, 
where also there was a regular subordinate tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Torquemada, in founding his noble Dominican convent of 
San Tomés in the suburbs of Avila, had taken care to provide in 
it all the necessary accommodations for the holy office. Rodrigo 
tells us that the cells devoted to the detention of prisoners were the 
sunniest and airiest in the building, but he does not mention that 
Torquemada’s foresight had supplied another equally necessary 
structure in a casa deltormento."' In the convent we find assembled 
for the trial three special inquisitors, Dr. Pedro de Villada, who 
had tortured Benito Garcia at Astorga, Fray Fernando de Santo 
Domingo, who had conducted the examinations at Segovia, and the 
Licenciado Juan Lopez de Cigales.** 

© Boletin, xi. 461-3; xi. 57-9. 
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It was not until 17 Dec. 1490 that enough incriminating -con- 
fessions had been extracted from the accused to warrant the com- 
mencement of formal proceedings. On that day Alonso de Guevara, 
the promotor-fiscal, or prosecuting officer, presented his ‘ denuncia- 
tion’ or indictment, which simply charged a conspiracy to procure 
a consecrated host, with which, and the heart of a child, a magic 
conjuration was to be wrought, causing the madness and death of 
all Christians, the destruction of the Christian religion, and the 
final triumph of judaism.* Curiously enough, up to this time the 
crucifixion of the victim and the insults offered to Christ, which 
ultimately formed 80 prominent a part of the story, seem not to 
have been thought of. It is true that Jucé Franco, in his reply to 
the fictitious Rabbi Abraham, had assumed this to be the accusa- 
tion against him; but in the inquisitorial process, prisoners, in the 
preliminary examinations, were not informed of the charges against 
them, but were allowed to conjecture and flounder in their replies to 
general questions, in the hope that they might unwarily make 
admissions which could be used against them and their accomplices. 
It was not until the close of the trial, after all the resources of 
delay and torture had been exhausted in extracting from the accused 
constantly increasing incriminations of themselves and of their 
comrades, that, on 21 Oct. 1491, the promotor-fiscal asked per- 
mission to make to his denunciation an addition, which charged 
the crucifixion of the child, with the blasphemies addressed to 
Christ.“ 

It is not worth while to follow the prolonged trial step by step. 
Suffice it to say that Jucé Franco, who at first indignantly declared 
that the denunciation era la mayor falsedad del mundo, and denied 
its every detail,** as the months dragged wearily on, and as he was 
brought time after time from his cell before the inquisitors, made 
one admission after another, until, at the morning session of 
19 July 1491, he confessed that some three years before, he, with 
the rest of the accused, had been in a cave near La Guardia, where 
Alonso Franco showed them a child’s heart recently severed from 
the body, and a consecrated host ; these were in a small wooden 
box, which Juca Tazarte took to a corner of the cave and performed 
certain conjurations, which he assured them would protect them 
from the inquisitors, for any inquisitor who. should injure them 
would become mad within a year. That about a year later they 
assembled again, when a consecrated wafer was produced, and 
Benito Garcia was sent with it and a letter to Mosé Abenamias at 
Zamora, when he was arrested at Astorga. This was quite suffi- 
cient to condemn himself and the rest to the stake, and he probably 
thought that it would satisfy his judges; but it did not. What 
means were taken to refresh his memory the record does not inform 

43 Bolctin, xi. 13. “* Tb. xi. 25. % Tb. xi. 14. 
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us, but in the afternoon of the same day he was again before the 
tribunal, when he remembered that the child was brought living to 
the cave, that it was crucified in the most cruel mockery of the 
Passion, its blood collected in vessels, and its heart ripped out by 
Garcia Franco. It was at a subsequent assemblage that the heart and 
host were produced and the conjuration performed.® In all this 
there is no mention of torture. It is impossible to tell whether it 
was employed or not, although there is every appearance of its use 
in the interval between the two confessions, and there is no reason 
why it should not have been applied if needed, as it had been at the 
first in the case of Benito Garcia. But it may not have been 
needed. The infernal patience of the Inquisition knew how to 
reach its ends, not only by torture, but by the wearing delays of the 
dungeon, by hints or assertions as to what accomplices had re- 
vealed, by promises of mercy which were never intended to be ful- 
filled. 

Thus Jucé Franco, after a year’s incarceration, was convicted 
out of his own mouth; but his judges were not yet ready for his 
condemnation. They had eight accomplices on their hands, and if 
the charges were true the confessions of all of them ought to corre- 
spond, which they did not in many important details. Besides, 
what was the most embarrassing point of all, there was no corpus 
delicti beyond the wafer said to have been found in Benito Garcia’s 
knapsack. If a child had been crucified, a child must have been 
lost ; if buried by Juan Franco, as shown by the testimony, its body 
ought to be found and produced. Vainly the puzzled inquisitors 
sought to repair these fatal breaks in the chain of evidence. No 
parent could be found clamouring for his murdered offspring. 
Juan de Ocaiia, in his confession, said he had been told that it was 
the son of Alonso Martin, of Quintanar ; but no Alonso Martin could 
be brought forward to prove. the loss. Juan Franco, who swore 
that be buried the child, was carried to La Guardia to point out the 
grave; he did so, and the officials reported that the spot had evi- 
dently been disturbed; it was plain that there had been a hole 
dug, but when it was opened no remains of the martyr were dis- 
covered. Even the heart, which the mass of testimony showed 
that Benito Garcia carried with the host, was not found in his 
knapsack by those who seized the wafer.” Equally fruitless were 
the efforts of the inquisitors to bring all the evidence into accord. 
During the last week of September 1491 all the prisoners were 
tortured, but even this failed to produce uniformity. Then the 
baffled inquisitors had recourse to the very unusual expedient of 
confrontation—a measure never resorted to when it could be 
avoided. The accused were assembled in groups of three and 
were made to go over their stories. The report says that they 

© Boletin, xi. 40-44. 47 Tb. xi. 64, 68, 112,114, 115. Martinez Moreno, p. 132. 
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tallied, but this may well be doubted, for the conclusions reached 
in one group do not accord with those of another. Jucé Franco, 
in his final defence, calls attention to the discrepancies between the 
statements of some of them and their agreement with him during 
the confrontation. Possibly on this account, as a supreme effort, 
on 2 Nov. torture was again administered, and the prisoners were 
required to answer a series of fifteen interrogatories, carefully pre- 
pared to clear up doubtful and conflicting points, and after this, on 
the eve of rendering sentence, five of them were again confronted. 

From the whole mass of testimony, in fact, it is impossible to 
construct a connected and coherent story. Even the crucial 
question of date is undetermined. This would seem to be fixed at 
Easter 1488 by Jucé Franco’s statement, in his confession of 
19 July 1491, that the crime had been perpetrated about three 
years before, but on 10 April he had said that four years before he 
had been asked to join in some conjurations, and had declined 
because he was going to Murcia, and then, two years later, came the 
second invitation which led to the crucifixion, which would place it 
in 1489. Then Juan Gomes, sacristan of the church of La Guardia, 
who confessed to giving the consecrated host to Benito Garcia, said 
that this occurred about five months previous to the arrest of the 
Francos, which would give the date of February 1490. Moreover, 
Jucé Franco stated that the mission of Benito Garcia to Zamora, 
during which he was arrested, in June 1490, took place about a year 
after the crucifixion, giving for the latter again the date of Easter 
1489; but when he was confronted with Benito and Juan de Ocatia 
they agreed in reducing the interval to six months, making it 
December 1490. This mission of Benito, it may be observed, 
assumes a very problematic air when we consider that in place of 
carrying his dangerous burden direct to Zamora he took it past that 
place on the long pilgrimage to Compostella, and that it was during 
his return that it caused his detection at Astorga. 

Similar contradictions are observable in the details. Jucé 
Franco swears that Garcia Franco cut out the victim’s heart; Juan 
Franco confesses that he did it himself.*° As a rule we hear of only 
one heart and one consecrated host, but Jucé Franco in his final 
torture speaks of two hosts, one procured from the church of 
Romeval and one from that of La Guardia, and in the sentence of 
Benito Garcia it is asserted that there were not only two hosts, but 
also two hearts, thus implying two crucifixions.*' The official 
Relation of the Three Secretaries of the Inquisition, drawn up in 
1569, attributes the origin of the affair to the presence, as spectators 
at an auto de fé in Toledo, of one of the Jews implicated and one 

S Boletin, xi. 53-6, 67, 68, 73, 79, sqq., 94. 
Tb, xi. 40, 41, 45, 51, 67, 68, 111. 9 Ib, xi. 44, 52. 
5! Ib. xi. 80, 87, 115, sqq. 
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of the conrersos, when the converso expressed his dread of the ruin 
impending over them from the Inquisition, and the Jew told him 
that if they could get the heart of a Christian boy it might all be 
averted.*2, But Juan Franco, in his confession under his final 
torture, stated that the first effort to neutralise the Inquisition was. 
simply with a consecrated host. This was found to be ineffective 
when Alonso Franco was penanced at an auto in Toledo, and the 
brothers Franco then applied to Juca Tazarte for a stronger con- 
juration, and he told them to get a Christian child. 

The same uncertainty prevails as to the identification of the 
victim and the manner of his procurement. Jucé Franco swore 
that the child was brought to the cave by Juan Franco, who, when 
asked whence it came, replied that it was caught where it never 
would be inquired after.** Juan de Ocaiia swore that Mosé Franco, 
the deceased brother of Jucé, brought it from Quintanar to 
Tembleque, and said that it was the son of Alonso Martin ; that from 
Tembleque it was conveyed to the cave on an ass by Mosé and 
Jucé and Don (a their father, and David Perejon, Jucé Tazarte, and 
Juan Franco.» Jucé Franco, however, in his final torture, 2 Nov., 
adhered to the assertion that Juan Franco brought it to the cave, 
and added details as to its being caught in the streets of Toledo. 
Finally, Juan Franco, in the confrontation of 14 Nov., stated that 
he brought the boy from Toledo, and Benito Garcia confirmed this, 
saying that they were together on this errand when Juan picked him 
up at the puerta del Perdon of the cathedral.” This became the 
official story, although the Inquisition admitted its inability to 
identify the victim by merely styling him in the final sentence un 
nino cristiano. How it came subsequently in the Relation of the 
Three Secretaries to know that the child’s name was Juan, son of 
Alonso de Pasamontes and of Juana de la Guindera, it never took 
the trouble to explain.** Nor does Damian de Vegas, who in 1544 
wrote the earliest account of the affair, printed by Padre Fita, give us 
his authority for saying that the child’s name was Cristébal, and that 
he was the son of a woman born blind. 

In thus reviewing the evidence it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the Santo Nifo was a mere creature of the imagination, 
begotten by torture and despair. Possibly some conversos may 
have sought to procure by means of sorcery immunity from the 
threatening dangers of the Inquisition, for it is not easy to set 
bounds to the superstitious credulity of the period, but it is extremely 

5? Martinez Moreno, p. 122. Padre Fita, with his customary diligence, has en- 
deavoured to identify this Toledan auto de fé from a manuscript account of those 
celebrated in that city from 1485 to 1501, and thinks it must be that of 7 May 1487, 
or of 25 July 1488 (Boletin, t. xi. Oct. 1887, pp. 290, 303, 305). 

533 Boletin, xi. 83. 5t Boletin,, xi. 50. 5° Boletin, xi. 64. 56 Boletin, xi. 82. 


57 Boletin, xi. 95. 58 Martinez Moreno, p. 125. Boletin, xi. 103. 
% Historia del Nitto inocente de la Guardia (Boletin, xi. 135, 139). 
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improbable, as Jucé Franco pointed out in his defence, that Jews, 
who were not subject to inquisitorial jurisdiction, would have 
dabbled in such dangerous practices to shield conversos with whom 
they had no sympathy,” even though it was alleged that for the 
success of the conjuration it was necessary that five Jews and five 
Christians should take part,®' the fact being that the number of 
conversos was six. Everything points to the probability that when 
Benito Garcia, in returning from his pilgrimage to Compostella, fell 
under suspicion, he was forced by intolerable torture to invent some 
story that should satisfy his pitiless examiner, and to name his 
presumed accomplices. When they were all arrested it was simply 
a question of endurance how long they should baffle the judges 
determined to wring from them confirmation of Benito’s statements. 
It speaks well for their courage that some of them resisted so long, 
but in their vague endeavours to save themselves suffering by cov- 
structing a relation that should conform to that of their accuser, 
they blundered inevitably, and added new details. It required six- 
teen months of patient work, repeated torturings, and two successive 
confrontations to mould the whole into an approach to a coherent 
story, and even then the contradictions and inconsistencies were 
still apparent. It matters little that, when the sentence was read 
at the auto de fé, and again when Jucé Franco was bound to the 
stake, he is reported as ratifying and confirming his confession. 
Even granting that the official record is trustworthy, similar per- 
sistence occurred too frequently in witchcraft trials, when the most 
impossible absurdities were involved, for us to doubt that prolonged 
imprisonment and repeated torture induced a frame of mind in 
which the victim would blindly and hopelessly persist to the end in 
what he had been forced to confess. 

The inquisitors had long had ample material in the confessions 
to justify condemnation, and at length they abandoned the thank- 
less task of reconciling all discrepancies. On 16 Nov. 1491, they 
held a solemn auto, in which were read the sentences of condemna- 
tion, framed so as to excite the liveliest popular horror, and to bring 
into especial prominence the proselyting efforts of the Jews and the 
judaising propensities of the conversos. The victims were ‘ relaxed’ 
to the secular arm. At the Brasero de la Dehesa—which long 
remained as the inquisitorial quemadero, or burning-place —Jucé 
Franco and his aged father were torn with hot pincers and burnt 
to death. The three deceased Jews were burnt in effigy. The 
conversos had a milder fate. By professing repentance and beg- 
ging re-incorporation in the bosom of the church they obtained the 
privilege of being strangled before burning.™ 

There are not wanting signs that popular conviction as to the 
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guilt of the victims was not quite as unanimous as the inquisitors 
desired. The day after the execution, Anton Gonzalez, the notary, 
by order of the Inquisition, sent to La Guardia a copy of the sentence 
of Benito Garcia, with instructions that, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, it should be read from the pulpit on a feast day, and that 
general notice should be given in order that everybody may keep 
his mouth shut, porque el asno esté enalbardado—a proverbial 
phrase which Padre Fita tells us is equivalent to the popular warning, 
‘Con el rey y la inquisicién, chitén ’—* With the king and the Inquisi- 
tion, silence!’ Gonzalez significantly adds, ‘ Isay this, sefiores, on 
account of the gossip of this honourable town.’® If, however, there 
were godless doubters in Avila, the pious populace was not troubled 
with such scruples, and it hailed the affair as an opportunity of 
gratifying the hatred of the Jews and the love of rapine which had 
so often elsewhere been justified by similar occurrences. The first 
serious manifestation of this was the stoning to death of an unlucky 
Hebrew, while menaces of massacre and pillage came thickly. The 
frightened Aljama appealed to the sovereigns, who, from Cordoba, 
16 Dec., issued to the magistrates of Avila letters taking the Jews 
under the royal safeguard and ordering the severe punishment of 
all who should maltreat them. 

Torquemada undoubtedly exploited the affair to the utmost. 
The sentence of Benito Garcia, in which the dangers of intercourse 
between Jews and conversos was prominently emphasised, was 
translated into Catalan and sent to the Inquisition of Barcelona.” 
It is safe to conclude from this, and from the similar action at La 
Guardia, that it was generally distributed and was read from the 
pulpits of all the prominent churches of Spain. That Torquemada 
used the case effectively with Ferdinand and Isabella, to procure the 
edict of expulsion, there can be little reasonable doubt. It was 
generally so thought at the time, and Padre Fita has sufficiently met 
the objections of Seiior José Amador de los Rios.** In the edict there 
is, naturally enough, no direct allusion to the Nijio, or to the cruci- 
fixion of children; but the reasons for the expulsion are stated at 
great length to be the proselytitig efforts of the Jews and the resul- 
tant contamination of the conversos. The stress laid upon this 
throughout the proceedings of the trial, and in the sentences of the 
victims, shows how the efforts of the inquisitors were directed to 
producing this impression. In fact, it is hardly possible to compare 
the expressions of the edict with the confessions extorted during 
the trial without feeling convinced that the latter were fresh in the 
mind of the draughtsman of the former. 


® Boletin, xi. 114. 66 Boletin, xi. 420 (Nov. 1887). & Boletin, xi. 122, 

*§ Boletin, xi. 131,421. Historia de los Judios de Espaiia, iii. 318. 

© Compare the edict (Amador de los Rios, iii. 604) with the passages in Boletin, 
xi. 36, 49, 60, 86, 102, 116. 
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There would seem to be even stronger evidence in the fact that 
during the conquest of Granada the capitulations granted to the cities 
which surrendered guaranteed to the Jewish inhabitants the same 
privileges accorded to the Mudejares—the Moors who enjoyed free 
exercise of their religion and civil rights under the Christian sove- 
reigns. Ina general formula, adopted at the surrender of Almeria, 22 
Dec. 1490, even renegade Christians were not claimed for the Inqui- 
sition, but were allowed a year in which to expatriate themselves; and 
though this was shortened to a month in the terms granted at the 
final surrender of Granada, 25 Nov. 1491, the native Jews were still 
confirmed in all their rights of residence and religion.” It was but 
four months afterwards that the edict of expulsion was issued, 
31 March 1492, showing that during the interval some new and 


overwhelming impulse must have been brought to bear upon the 
sovereigns. 


As a question of historical importance, the case of the Santo Niiio 
might here be closed, but the sequel sheds too much light on the 
spirit which governed Spain during the succeeding centuries to be 
dismissed without brief consideration. Throughout the ages in 
which men were constantly and eagerly seeking for objects of venera- 
tion and for intercessors between them and God, there was an 
irresistible tendency to regard as martyrs and saints the victims of 
the sanguinary ferocity ascribed to the Jews. A well-known case is 
that of Hugh of Lincoln, the child crucified by the Jews in 1255, 
still known as St. Hugh in the hagiology of England, with his feast 
on Aug. 27." How utterly unreasoning was this tendency, and how 
eagerly it was exploited, is seen in an incident during the terrible 
massacres of 1190. At Stamford many Jews were slain and great 
booty was obtained. A crusader named John, who had taken an 
active part in the pillage, carried his spoils to Hampton and de- 
posited a portion with a person who, through covetousness, slew him 
and cast his body outside of the town. The murderer fled when 
the corpse was recognised, but the belief spread rapidly that John 
was a martyr; miracles were worked at his grave and pilgrims 
flocked thither well laden with offerings, to the great satisfaction of 
the presiding priests, until the bishop came, and, after examining 
into the affair, put a stop to the absurd cult.7? Even more instructive 
is a case related by the zealous Dominican John Nider as occurring 
about 1430. A boy of thirteen, attending school at Ravenspurg, 
near Constance, disappeared. After long search his body was found 
in a pine tree within a league of the town. It bore no marks of 


© Francisco Fernandez y Gonzalez, Estado Social y Politico de los Mudejares de 
Castilla, Madrid, 1866, pp. 420, 428. 

7? Stanton’s Menology of England and Wales, London, 1887, p. 415. 

7 Guill. de Noviburgo, Hist. Angl. lib. iv. c. viii. 
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violence, but the people concluded that he had been martyred by 
the Jews, such apparently being the natural belief in the absence of 
other explanation. Miracles at once commenced ; a wooden chapel 
was built for the new saint and offerings in abundance were re- 
ceived by the custodians. Yet there were doubters; and when 
soon afterwards the emperor Sigismund chanced to pass that way 
he investigated the matter and found that it was all deception. The 
chapel had not yet been consecrated ; he ordered it to be torn down 
and forbade the worship of the pseudo-saint, which at once col- 
lapsed.’* Greater success attended the devotion bestowed on a boy 
named Werner, whose corpse was found, in 1287, in a wood near 
Wesel, and whose death, attributed to the Jews, led to a general 
massacre. The body was brought to Bacharach, where a handsome 
chapel was erected over it and many miracles were wrought, till at 
length, in 1421, the martyr was canonised as St. Werner by Car- 
dinal Branda, the legate sent by Martin V to preach the crusade 
against the Hussites.“ Similar was the result in the case of the 
boy Simeon, slain by the Jews at Trent in 1472. He immediately 
coruscated in miracles and was worshipped as a saint. In 1475 
Sixtus IV forbade this until the matter should be regularly investi- 
gated by the Holy See, but the result of the examination was 
favourable and the worship was resumed.” 

In the case of the Niio, no time was lost in adding to the éclat 
of the affair by stimulating popular veneration. In his letter’to 
La Guardia, written the day after the executions, Anton Gonzalez 
expresses the hope that God will miraculously make manifest the 
bones of the martyr, and he begs the magistrates not to allow the 
spot pointed out by Juan Franco as the place of burial to be 
ploughed over, for it is a place for Ferdinand and Isabella, for the 
cardinal (Archbishop Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza), and for the whole 
world to gaze upon. Rather should there be a monument built 
there in memory of the sagrada pasién of the martyr. The im- 
pulse did not require much urging, and before the year 1492 had 
passed four miracles are recorded as having already been wrought 
there.” eS 

The legend grew with customary rapidity. The earliest con- 
nected history of the affair is by the licentiate Damian de Vegas, 
who, in 1544, collected at La Guardia all current information bearing 
upon it, so that his narrative represents the recollection of contem- 
poraries. Already so confused were these recollections that the 

73 Jo. Nider, Formicar. lib. iii. c. xi. 

*4 Gest. Treviror. Archiepp., ann. 1287. Cornel. Zanfliet, Chron. ann. 1421. 

7 Benedicli P.P. XIV de Servorum Dei Beatificatione, lib. i. cap. xiv. no. 4. 
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culprits were said to be Jews who had gone to France after the 
edict of expulsion in 1492, had there conspired to destroy Christi- 
anity by the methods described in the story told by Alonso de 
Espina, and, being consequently banished, had returned to Spain, 
where they were known as Francos from their sojourn in France. 
The Nijio’s name, as I have already mentioned, was Cristébal, a 
boy six or eight years old, whom Juan Franco stole from his blind 
mother and kept for several months, the neighbours believing him 
to be a son by a former wife. At the crucifixion a regular passion- 
play was performed, reproducing that of Christ in all its details. 
Already there appears in it another actor, Hernando de Rivera, the 
accountant of the prior of San Juan, who performed the part of Pilate, 
but who succeeded in postponing his punishment until the death of 
the prior, when he was burnt in Toledo, thirty years afterwards.” 

As part of this performance the Niiio was made to drag his cross 
around the mountain, amid rocks and forests, a task which a strong 
man could not have accomplished without resting twice or thrice. To 
force him to do this the Jews administered to him 6,200 stripes. 
They had intended inflicting only the same number as those of Christ, 
but by an error in computation they made it 1,000 more.’* In the 
fully developed later iegend all this is related in great detail, with 
every incident, from the Garden of Gethsemane to Calvary, with the 
actors in all the parts—Judas, Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod, &c. 
In his course around the mountain the Niiio was obliged to rest three 
times, and at each of these spots a chapel was erected by the piety 
of the people of La Guardia. In the matter of the stripes there is 
a noticeable falling-off, for the tormentors only gave him 5,500, 
*being five more than the 5,495 received by Christ, according to 
Ludolf of Saxony, the Carthusian. This error they discovered 
through the Nifio, who had endured the 5,495 in silence, crying 
during the last five, and, on being asked the reason, he replied, ‘ Be- 
cause you have given me five more than to my Divine Lord.’ He 
manifested equal presence of mind when Benito Garcia opened his 
right side and vainly groped after his heart. ‘ What are you look- 
ing for, Jew?’ he said; ‘if for my heart, you will find it on the 
other side,’ and Benito followed his advice. It is no wonder, as ° 
Martinez Moreno tells us, that the whole earth trembled, and that 
7* Damian de Vegas, Historia del Niiio inocente de la Guardia (Boletin, xi. 135-9, 
146-7). Hernando de Rivera was burnt in Toledo about 1522. His sentence, which 
is printed by Martinez Moreno (p. 163), recites that he was a judaiser, that he denied 
the future life, that he acted Pilate.in the crucifixion of the Niiio, and that he en- 
deavoured by sorcery, with the bone of a Christian, a consecrated host, and some ashes, 
to procure safety from the Inquisition and an accountantship which he was desirous 
of obtaining. Padre Fita informs us (Boletin, xi. 149) that this document was purposely 
interpolated. The uncertainty as to the victim is illustrated by Vegas’s statement 
that he was six or eight years old, when Jucé Franco had described him as three or 


four (Boletin, xi. 42). 
7 Boletin, xi. 141, 
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the sun rejoiced that it was under the earth and could not witness 
the dreadful spectacle.” 

His miracles commenced with his death. At the moment he 
expired, his mother, who was congenitally blind, received her sight. 
Search was made for her in Toledo; she was found and told the 
day of his disappearance, and also the time of the unsealing of her 
eyes, which was found to correspond with that of his last breath— 
though we have seen that the latter could never be determined, 
and Damian de Vegas increases the confusion by assigning it to the 
latter part of March 1492.*° 

It mattered little to the worshippers of the Niiio that no relic 
of him rewarded their search. Vegas tells us in 1544 that not a 
single bone, not even the breeches and shoes in which he had been 
buried, were found in the grave. What added to this cosa miste- 
riosa was that not even the heart was met with in Benito Garcia’s 
knapsack ; there was the cloth in which it had been wrapped, but 
the heart was gone, and even the blood-stains on the cloth had dis- 
appeared. The good licentiate can only suggest that God took him 
in the flesh to the joys of paradise.*' This happy solution of the 
mystery became the accepted faith. Martinez Moreno, who was 
parish priest of La Guardia, writing in 1785, tells us that it was 
universally believed that God had completed the parallel between 
Christ and the Niiio, and on the third day had carried the body to 
heaven. The reason why no relics—neither cross, nor crown,nor 
nails, nor anything else—had been preserved was doubtless to save 
the faithful from idolatry, as they might have been confounded 
with those of Christ.® 

Yet one material relic of the occurrence was preserved. Damian 
de Vegas shows us by his account of its discovery how soon the 
real history of the affair was forgotten. He tells us that Benito 
Garcia was sent to a learned Jew in Avila to perform the conjuration, 
the heart being securely concealed in his knapsack, and the host 
hidden between the leaves of a book of hours. On his arrival, 
after securing quarters at an inn, Benito, to maintain an exterior 
of sanctity, went to a church, where he knelt and prayed, beating 
‘ his breast with signs of great devotion. A worshipper kneeling 
behind him observed with much admiration streams of coloured 
splendour shooting forth from the prayer-book, and, imagining its 
owner to be a saint, followed him to his inn, and then hastened to 
the Inquisition to report the miracle. The inquisitors recognised 
that it was something to be inquired into; they proceeded to the 


7° Martinez Moreno, pp. 55-6, 65, 68. 

8 Damian de Vegas (Boletin, xi. 140, 145). Moreno (p. 69) corrects the date to 
Friday, 31 March 1491, but in that year 31 March happened to be Holy Thursday, 
and not Good Friday. 


St Boletin, xi. 145. 8? Martinez Moreno, pp. 94, 96. 
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inn, and after a short examination Benito broke down and revealed 
the whole plot without torture.** Subsequent writers tell us that 
the miraculous host was carried in solemn procession to the church 
of Torquemada’s convent of San Tomas, where it was still shown, 
divinely preserved from corruption, three centuries later, in the 
time of Martinez Moreno.“ It wrought many miracles, chief 
among which was the rescue of Avila, in 1520, from a pest which 
ravaged Spain for two or three years, but which it cut short in six 
months.” 

The cult of the Nifio began early. The people tore down the 
house of Juan Franco, and as the Niiio’s martyrdom was considered 
to have begun there during the time when Juan was said to have 
kept him as his son, it was converted into a church, which Moreno 
describes as having three altars. In a visitation of the church of 
La Guardia, made 29 March 1501, it is alluded to as los Palacios 
del Inocente, but in the next visitation, made eight years later, it 
is called del santo Inocente, showing the growth of the cult in the 
interval. The cave in which he suffered was transformed into 
a great church, and at the mouth was built a convent of Trini- 
tarian fathers, subsequently transferred to the town. A chapel 
was erected at the grave, and others at the spots where he sank 
under the cross. No sooner were the altars dedicated to him than 
he brought great benefits to the town, and it chose him for its 
patron saint. In 1613 the chapter of Toledo applied to Rome to 
approve an office of the Santo Inocente, and to authorise its use in 
the archbishopric, if not throughout Europe, stating that his cult 
was daily increasing with corresponding miracles; but the Holy See 
appears never to have formally admitted his claims, beyond permit- 
ting indulgences, plenary and partial, to be granted to those visit- 
ing his churches and altars, he being styled Santo in the briefs. 
Benedict XIV, in his exhaustive treatise on beatification and canon- 
isation, says there is no instance of the canonisation by the Holy 
See of a child martyred by the Jews, and among the cases which he 
discusses he does not even allude to the Santo Nifo, showing that 
affair had attracted no attention in Rome.*? Notwithstanding this 


88 Damian de Vegas (Boletin, xi. 143). ** Martinez Moreno, pp. 83, 117. 

8 Boletin, xi. 154. Padre Fita tells us that Margaret, daughter of Maximiliar. i 
and widow of Prince Juan (she died in 1530), caused the casket containing the host to 
be covered with silver (ib. p. 155). The miracle of 1520 was commemorated in a long 
and detailed document, printed by Padre Fita (ib. p. 153), but the silence concerning 
it of Damian de Vegas in 1544 casts some doubt on its authenticity. 

86 Martinez Moreno, pp. 101-106. 

% Benedicti P.P. XIV de Servorum Dei Beatificatione, lib. i. c. xiv. no. 5; lib. 
iii.c. xv. no. 2-7. The cult of the Santo Niiio would appear to be in derogation of 
the bull Celestis, issued in 1634 by Urban VIII to check the prevailing abuse of 
worshipping as saints and martyrs those who have not been so pronounced by the 
Holy See, of relating their miracles in books, and representing them with the nimbus 
of sanctity. Delinquents are required to forfeit all such books, pictures, and images, 
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his devotees asserted him to be the most powerful advocate and 
protector of the Spanish monarchy, and Francisco de Quevedo, in a 
memorial to Philip IV, ascribed this to his being both body and soul 
in heaven.** 

The lasting impression made by the affair is shown by the place 
it occupies in Spanish literature. It was effectively used to keep 
up a healthy feeling of antagonism to judaism.® It was twice dra- 
matised—by Lope de Vega and by José de Cafizares—and a Latin 
poem was written on it in 1592 by Jerénimo Ramirez. The first 
continuous narrative printed was that of Fray Rodrigo de Yepes, in 
1583. There have been numerous others—by Sebastian de Nieva 
Calvo in 1628, by P. Antonio de Guzman in 1720, by Martin Martinez 
Moreno in 1785, and by Paulino Herrero in 1853, while the reprint of 
Moreno’s book in 1866, and a work by Felipe Garcia in 1883, show 
that interest in the subject has been maintained till our own times.*° 


Henry CuHartes Lea. 


and are to be punished by ordinaries and inquisitors with pecuniary and corporal 
penalties, proportionate to the offence (Magnum Bullar. Roman. t. iv. p. 85; append. 
p- 33). In obedience to this the Spanish Inquisition suppressed all images and por- 
traits adorned with the symbols of sanctity the originals of which had not been 
canonised or beatified in Rome (Index Libror. Prohib., Madrid, 1640, regula xvi. ; 
Indice Ultimo, Madrid, 1790, p. xxvi), but this rule does not seem to have been 
observed with regard to the Santo Niio. 

88 Martinez Moreno, pp. 10, 16, 109. 

*® Torrejoncillos, Centinela contra Judios, ed. 1731, pp. 151-55, 

Fidel Fita, Boletin, xi. 112, 156. 
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Roman Emperors from Basil [I 


to Lsaac Komnénos 
Part II. 


§ 6. ICHAEL V.---The irony of history forcibly impressed 

itself on the philosopher Psellos as manifested in the 
elevation of Michael V. Joannés the orphanotrophos had secured 
this elevation with the express purpose of preserving his own power 
and the position of his family; and destiny or providence made use 
of the same means for the ruin of Joannés himself and his family’s 
utter catastrophe. L’homme propose. 

Michael V is represented by historians to have been a man of 
no principle and no conscience. He is said to have been skilled in 
dissembling, hiding the fire of hatred under the ashes of goodwill— 
cineri doloso ;—he is said to have been ungrateful to his benefactors. 
When he was made Cesar—an honour perhaps which he had not 
dreamed of—he sketched out in his imagination (we are informed 
by Psellos) plans of action to be followed when his uncle Michael 
died. His chief feeling was detestation of his own family, and he 
determined to get rid of his relations, especially Joannés, by death 
or banishment,—to stamp out his whole stock. 

And till I root out their accursed line 
And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 


The more virulent his feelings, the more friendly to all did he 
appear in the meantime, but the quicksightedness of Joannés 
was not deceived by the dissimulation of his most unnatural 
nephew, whose real sentiments he suspected. But he decided to 
take no step at once. Michael on his part became aware of 
Joannés’ suspicions, and the dissembling friendliness deceived 
neither. Michael IV did not like his nephew; he showed him 
no consideration nor honour, except in the mere formal ceremonies 
in which he assisted as Cesar, and kept him in a sort of banish- 
ment outside the city, not permitting him to appear in court, 
except in obedience to a command. But his uncle Constantine, who 
was jealous of the influence of Joannés, saw that it might be a profit- 
able game to ingratiate himself with the apparent heir, and ac- 
cordingly flattered him and lent him money. 
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On Michael’s abdication of the throne, the family clique took 
their measures cautiously ; and caution was necessary, as the city 
was excited and ready for a tumult. Psellos was a witness of the 
circumstances. They took no step without the countenance of the 
empress, so that the elevation of Michael Kalaphatés should appear 
altogether due to her, and the adopted son made the most lavish 
protestations and took the most solemn oaths that she should be 
sole sovereign and that he would merely act as a sort of hired 
minister to put her wishes into execution. Zoé was won, and, 
her attitude repressing the threatening populace, the new emperor 
was consecrated and crowned. For the first day he was on his 
good behaviour towards both the empress and his uncle Joannés, 
calling her, with emphatic repetition, ‘empress,’ deferring to the 
opinion of ‘ my lady,’ addressing Joannés as ‘ my lord’ and placing 
him next himself at table. All except Joannés were taken in by 
this conduct and thought him a most deserving and judicious 
young man. ‘ His uncle,’ they said, ‘ made a good choice.’ 

This respectful deference was very soon dropped, and his uncle 
Constantine, who had been immediately created a nobelissimos, 
encouraged him to exhibit the coldness he felt towards Joannés. 
The latter did not say much, but concocted a plan, which came 
‘ under the notice of Psellos but was not generally known, to replace 
the emperor by one of his cousins, a certain Constantine. In order 
to provide against miscarriage he actually induced the emperor, in 
a moment when he was indisposed to transact business, to sign a 
paper in which there was a clause that if any of his cousins were 
to attempt usurpation the matter should pass unpunished. But 
the plan came to nothing. 

The smouldering envy between uncle and nephew soon burst 
into flame, the occasion being a difference of opinion between them, 
of which Constantine the nobelissimos availed himself to heap 
abuse and reproaches on Joannés for arrogance and disloyalty. 
Joannés immediately withdrew from the city accompanied by a 
personal retinue, expecting that his nephew would repent and 
beseech him with importunity to return, and a large number of 
senators, not from love but from the same expectation, withdrew 
with him. Michael did not in the least regret his uncle’s de- 
parture, but he was alarmed at the secession of the members of 
the synkletés, and therefore wrote a letter to Joannés, in which he 
reproached him for his conduct and summoned him to a private 
interview in the palace. Joannés went, expecting reconciliatory 
overtures, but found that the emperor had not kept his appoint- 
ment, being absent at a horse-race. Considering this a sign that 
the breach was final, he left the city. Soon afterwards the emperor 
sent a vessel to his place of retreat, with a mandate to present 
himself at the palace, which he obeyed. As the vessel was about 
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to enter the great harbour, Michael, who was watching its approach 
from the palace windows, gave a preconcerted signal to the captain 
not to moor but to turn the vessel back. Then a second vessel 
came up which carried the orphanotrophos to a distant place of 
banishment. 

In one point at least, Joannés and his nephew were of dia- 
metrically opposite disposition. The uncle was remarkable for 
his unswerving attachment to his kindred ; the nephew abhorred 
his relations with the most consistent detestation, making an ex- 
ception in favour of Constantine. ‘The names of kinship, the 
common bond of kindred blood, appeared to him mere childishness, 
and it would have been nothing to him if one wave had engulfed all 
his relations.’ When he had disposed of Joannés he proceeded to 
gratify these disagreeable sentiments by emasculating most of the 
members of his family, many of whom were respectable men with 
wives and children. 

This policy of exterminating his own family seems so obviously 
self-destructive for an emperor in the precarious position of an up- 
start, that one might almost conclude that the young man must 
have been mad. Nobody had any reason to object to the banishment 
of the unpopular orphanotrophos, whose Argus-like supervision, 
oppressive taxation, and restless ambition had not conduced to 
making many friends. Once he was gone, the temerity of Michael 
hurried on the catastrophe; for ‘ beggars mounted run their horse 
to death.’ His policy was to depress and show disfavour to the 
officials and persons of rank, removing or limiting their powers and 
privileges; and on the other hand to concede privileges to the 
populace and humour it, so as to rest his tenure of the throné on 
the many and not on the few. Tradesmen and retail dealers who 
profited by his ad captandum measures showed their goodwill by 
strewing silken carpets in the streets when he rode abroad; and this 
deluded him into the idea that he might with impunity try to set 
aside the old Basilian dynasty, by hanging on to which he had 
himself obtained power. This misconception of the popular mind 
led to his fall. 

He had got rid of one political power which he disliked, his 
uncle. There was another political power which he disliked more, 
but whose position was more dangerous to assault. This was the 
empress Z6é, on whom, as he found out too late, his position really 
depended. After the first days of his reign, during which he had 
lavished marks of deference towards her, he had ‘ elbowed her aside’ 
and kept her in confinement, withholding her income and not even 
permitting her to be attended by her own servants. But this was 
only preparatory. He hated her so much, we are told, that he was 
ready to bite his tongue out for having ever called her mistress. 
He determined to banish her, ‘ that the beast might have the palace 
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to house in all to himself.’ He accused her of practising poisoning 
—it is said, with the most absurd details—and condemned her to 
exile. She was conveyed with only one maid to Prince’s island,*° 
—the island where another empress, Irene the Athenian, had been 
kept in confinement before she was removed to Lesbos. One of the 
persons who escorted her related to Psellos that, as the ship was 
starting, the empress, looking up at the palace, apostrophised it 
with a rather theatrical lament. The emperor ordered that her 
hair should be cut off, and thus she was sacrificed, ‘ I know not if to 
the Lord,’ says Psellos, ‘ but at least to the passion of the emperor.’ 

The next step was to give official publicity to this act. He first 
announced it to the senate, and the senate approved of the measure. 
He then caused a manifesto to be read aloud in the forum of Con- 
stantine in order to justify himself to the people.*! 

The great explosion that followed this ill-advised act of Michael 
made a deep impression on eye-witnesses. Psellos introduces his 
account of it with a solemn preparation as for a great scene in 
history—too great for human powers to narrate. He speaks of it 
in language that we might expect to be used about such an event 
as the French revolution.” 

The emperor was congratulating himself on the success of his 
cherished scheme while the storm was gathering in the city. The 
usual routine of business and pleasure had been interrupted; all 
ages, sexes, and classes formed small groups and muttered their 
dissatisfaction. There was a threatening gloom over the whole 
city—grief at the queen’s misfortune and wrath with the audacity 
of the despot. On the second day the mutterings became dis- 
tinct, and the half-formed wish to avenge the banished empress 
assumed a definite shape. Officials of rank and public men joined 
with the populace, the classes with the masses, in the excitement ; 
all were ready to lay down their lives for Z6é, and the emperor's. 
foreign guard could not allay the tumult. The women behaved like 
Menads. Psellos says that he saw women, who had never been 
outside the female apartments in their lives before, coming forth 


*® Psellos, History, p. 86: i” Exur povos 6 Onp ev rots BaciAciows abAicerOat. He con- 
sulted the astrologers as to his project; they forbade it; he laughed at them (ib. 
87-88). 

% Attaleiatés, p. 13 : vijcos St airy rijs BaciAevovons ob wéppw is rendered in the Latin 
translation which accompanies the text in the Bonn edition by insula hec regine 
non longe abest. Did the translator understand tijs BactAevovens or not? If he did, 
he has not succeeded in expressing the meaning. In a passage in Kedrénos relating 
to the Chrysargyron tax which Anastasios abolished, I noticed that the word odpoy was 
rendered mulus by the Bonn translator ! 

3! This is recorded by Attaleiatés, p. 14: the emperor in order to calm the anger 
of the Byzantines, when his act became known, éyypapdv ti woretrat robros Kata Td» 
emonustepoy témoy Tod pdpov emavayvecOnoduevoy, in which manifesto he threw all the 
blame on Zéé. The bill was called a mirrdkior. 

32 P, 90: .7d wéya exeivo Kal Snuotwraroy ameredéoOn nvorhpior. 
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in public, shouting and beating their breasts. The rioting inhabi- 
tants armed themselves with any implement they could lay hands 
on—axes, clubs, bows, or stones. 

At this time Psellos was in the emperor’s antechamber. He 
was an under-secretary, and happened to be dictating some state 
document when the sound as of horses tramping struck his ears, 
and anon came a messenger with the news that the whole people 
had unanimously risen against the emperor. To most persons in 
the palace it seemed incredible, but Psellos had observed the pro- 
gnostics in the city, and understood that the spark had burst into 
a flame which it would require many rivers to quench. He im- 
mediately got to horse and rode to see the tumult himself, which 
he describes rhetorically. It is easy to read between the lines here 
that the philosopher had quite made up his mind beforehand to 
desert the emperor, for whom he has no good word. 

The mob first attacked the houses of all the relations of the 
emperor, among them the house of Constantine the nobelissimos. 
The eunuch armed his household and at their head made a desperate 
rush through the crowds, and traversing the streets like fire reached 
the palace. There he found the emperor sitting in dismay, utterly 
at a loss what to do, unable even to rely on his foreign guards, 
some of whom had deserted. He received his uncle with kisses of 
joy, and they decided to bring back Zoé from the adjacent island, to 
which she had been banished. Z06é sympathised, whether really or 
feignedly, with Michael’s misfortune, and readily consented to show 
herself to the people. She appeared in purple robes on a baleony 
overlooking the hippodrome, but the device had not the desired 
effect ; the mob was not imposed upon. 

The life of Theodora, Z0é’s younger sister,* had been so recluse 
that Michael V was hardly even aware of her existence. A happy 
thought struck some of the leaders of the insurrection—to lead her 
forth from her retirement at Petrion and proclaim her empress. 
This idea was carried out in a surprisingly orderly manner. One 
of her father’s servants—a foreigner, but noble in form and spirit, 
according to Psellos—was appointed their guide, and they marched 
in regular order to her dwelling. At first the surprised princess, 
inured to her mode of life and perhaps afraid, would not listen to 
their proposals, and shut herself up in the sanctuary; they were 
obliged to force her by threats with drawn daggers. She was 
dragged from the altar, arrayed in royal attire, and borne on horse- 
back to the church of St. Sophia, where high and low acknowledged 
her as empress. The participation of the patriarch Alexios in this 
movement is mentioned by Attaleiatés, not by Psellos. 

The emperor gave up all for lost, and exchanging his robes for 

3 In the reign of Romanos she had been compelled through Zéé’s enmity to retire 
to aconvent. From Kedrénos, ii. 537, we learn that she lived at Petrion. 
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the garb of a suppliant went by ship with his uncle to the famous 
monastery of Studion,™ which presently became the place of a 
strange scene. When his flight became known, general exultation, 
displayed in songs and dances, prevailed, but also the desire of 
revenge. 

Psellos rode with a friend, a captain of the guard, to the church 
at Studion, whither the greater part of the mob was thronging. 
There he saw the fugitive emperor clinging to the altar and his 
uncle standing on the right side of it, both so disfigured and changed 
that Psellos could not feel any vestige of anger against them, but 
was so overwhelmed and aghast at the violent change that he could 
not refrain from weeping. The multitude, however, was not of as 
soft stvff as the philosopher; they stood around like wild beasts, 
eager to devour their prey. Psellos was standing hard by the altar, 
and the two hunted fugitives were quick enough to notice that he was 
affected, and catching at the chance they came to him for help. 
He ‘ gently rebuked ’ Constantine for his evil counsels, and asked 
the emperor what ill he had suffered at the hands of his mother 
Z6é. The nobelissimos denied any participation in the emperor’s 
acts, and remarked that if his advice had been followed his own 
kindred would not have been reduced to their present state. The 
emperor could make no excuse. , 

In the afternoon a messenger, accompanied by a number of civil 
and military officials, arrived with orders from Theodéra to remove 
the fugitives elsewhere. But they were so much frightened by the 
threatening countenances of the crowd that they refused to leave 
the altar, and it was necessary to drag them from it. They were 
carried in mulecarts to a place called the Sigma, where their eyes 
were put out. The operation is described by Psellos: in undergoing 
it the emperor behaved as a coward, his uncle with more fortitude. 
This punishment of the emperor seemed a political necessity, as it 
was feared that Z6é, whose dislike of her sister was one of her 
strongest feelings, might restore the deposed monarch. 

Michael V is generally looked upon as a sort of moral abortion, 
a monster without a virtue. Psellos and Zénaras, following Psellos, 
represent him as such, and in the preceding pages I have kept 
closely to Psellos’ account. 

But if we look merely at his actions and leave for a moment 
out of consideration a particular historian’s view of his character— 
remembering that that historian was probably biassed, as he was 
an actor on the opposite side—we cannot pass a judgment of pure 
unmodified damnation. The two acts to which most prominence 
is given are the banishment of Joannés and the banishment of Zoe. 
The former of these seems to have been foolish for Michael’s own 
interest, but can have been by no means unpopular, as Joannés was 


% Situated in the south-west corner of Constantinople, 
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hated. During the long supremacy which he had enjoyed in the 
reign of Michael IV he had probably become overbearing and dicta- 
torial, and may have made himself very offensive to the new emperor 
if the latter had independent ideas and wished to act on them. 
The banishment of Zoé shows that Michael had not appreciated 
the conservative feeling which prevailed in the empire, and attached 
itself to the Basilian dynasty as a sort of central rallying-point. In 
itself the exile of Z6é was hardly more or less flagitious than that 
of Joannés. She was probably a troublesome and meddlesome old 
woman, and of course we need not believe all that Psellos tells us 
of the deep-seated detestation, without any apparent ground, that 
Michael felt towards her. 

Some other acts, reversing acts of the previous reign, deserve 
commendation. He delivered the able general George Maniakés 
from the confinement in which he had been placed by Michael IV, 
and made him magister and catapan of ‘Italy.’ He also released 
Constantine Dalassénos, who had been persecuted by Joannés. He 
made Psellos’ own friend Constantine Leichudés, who afterwards 
won high repute as an able and upright statesman, his chief 
minister.® 

Psellos is not by any means above the suspicion of partiality ; his 
account of the reign of his pupil and pet Michael Parapinakés is ¢ 
sufficient proof of this. In the present case it was not his interest 
to say a word for Michael V, as afterwards it was not his interest 
to speak good words of Romanos Diogenés. He joined the general 
insurrection, as probably Leichudés also did, and he was a strong 
partisan of the next emperor, Monomachos, whose power was 
founded on the ruins of Kalaphatés. 

These considerations may lead us to conclude that Michael V, 
after all, was not so very diabolical; that the chief diabolical 
quality he possessed was perhaps that of not being so black as he 
was painted. But this view becomes stronger and less negative 
when we compare a neglected passage in the history of Michael 
Attaleiatés.* There we read that before his elevation this emperor’s 
views on politics were blamed and blameworthy, but that after his 
succession he was very highly praised for his honourable behaviour 


% We learn this fact from Psellos’ funeral oration on Leichudés, p. 398: ¢fra 3} 6 
per’ éxeivoy Gptas, ei kal uh eyvadxer thy emiorhuny Tod Kpdrous, GAN’ ody Epi Tod dxhuaros 
emiBas, Kal dedids Swep éremsvOe:, mpds ovdéva ray mdvtwy 7) mpds roy kvdpa TovToy awéBAcWer" 
ovn tpOace St rodrov avaBiBdous emi rd bxnma, K.T.A, 

% hv 8 avhp em wey ris mporépas diaywyis KaniCduevos nal Trois ewaweras wodrTevo- 
pévas pa) ocuvamrdpuevos, emi 88 rijs Bacirinis avaBdoews Kal Alay eyxwuraCduerds Te Kar 
cepvuvdpevos ola pidotinws tpt: mparov drip rods mpd adrod BeBactAevndras TH ovyKAhTY 
wal trois GAAois mpoodepduevos irnxdois Kal Timais wepiBA€mrois Kal akiubpact wAclorous 
Scovs Kataryepalpwy Kal thy ebvoulay elrep tis GAAOs orovdd(wy aveyepivar Kal Tay 
&dixovpévwv exducnrhs avadawduevos awapalrntos Kal Sixawocwwny tay BAAwY ardyTwv 
irepaipwy xal mpotiummevos.—Hist. p. 17. 
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to the senate and to his other subjects, in which respect he sur-_ 
passed previous monarchs, conferring honours and dignities on 
many; moreover for his concern for the maintenance of order and 
his zeal for justice. This passage is sufficient to make us pause 
before accepting an extreme view unfavourable to Michael.” 

It seems to me that Michael V conceived the bold idea of making 
a new start in the direction of reform, but that the conservative 
elements—the inertia—were too strong for him. It had not 
escaped his observation that his predecessor was weighed down and 
impeded by his relations; and he consequently concluded that one 
condition of success was to make a clean clearance of his kinsmen. 
Joannés would never have fallen in with his new plans, but Con- 
stantine, who was merely a timeserver, humoured him. The banish- 
ment of Zoé was also necessary to his designs, for she was a 
remnant of the old order of things. 

The irrelevant consideration that his conduct to Z6é was un- 
grateful, combined with his unkind treatment of his relations, has 
obscured the attitude and the aims of Michael V, and perverted the 
judgment of historians in his regard. We have no reason to blame 
his political tendencies ; it is his blunder in banishing the empress 
that condemns him. 

§ 7. Z6é and Theodéra.—The women’s apartments in the palace 
were now changed into a council-chamber. There was some diffi- 
culty at first in the joint rule of two old sisters, between whom 
suspicion and dislike had prevailed for many years. Z0é was the 
eldest, but it was the proclamation of Theodora that had overthrown 
Kalaphatés. The difficulty was solved by unexpected graciousness 
on Zoé’s part; and Theodora, in accordance with her retiring dis- 
position, yielded precedence to her sister. State business was 
transacted and audiences were held just as usual, and the general 
loyalty was more pronounced than towards an emperor.** Those 
who had held office under Kalaphatés were not disgraced nor 
deposed. 

Zoe was quick in apprehension, but not fluent of speech ; Theo- 
dora, on the other hand, fluent and less swift-witted. Theodora 
was fond of hoarding, Zé extravagant in her liberality. 

But the reign of the two women could not last, for the adminis- 
tration was neglected or mismanaged and the expenditure ruinous. 


37 Le Beau’s words may be taken as typical of the general feeling of historians 
about this emperor : Plus indigne de régner par la bassesse de son ceur que par celle 
de sa naissancz, il était fourbe, injuste, ingrate, ne reconnaissant ni les droits de la 
parenté ni ceux de Vamitié ... &c. (xiv. 308, ed. Saint-Martin). 

3 +6 Te ToALTIKby TAOS Kal TL OTpaTiwTiKby TuudwvodyTas bd Seordrict (Psellos, 
Hist. p. 104); cf. Zénaras, p. 155. Psellos adds an expression of wonder that no 
family seemed so favoured of Heaven as the Basilian, ‘ though the root was fixed and 
planted not lawfully, but by bloodshed and slaughter ;’ the members of the family 
were all incomparable in both beauty and size. 
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Neither of them understood anything of finances or political affairs ; 
they mixed up the trivialities of a lady’s bower with the imperial 
business. The court was kept up with a degree of extravagant 
splendour and display that drained the treasury. The palace was 
full of flatterers, and Zoé spent the military funds in profusion to 
these nimble caperers. 

This waste and height of brilliance were the beginning, says 
Psellos, of the subsequent descent—the condition of state bankruptcy 
which ensued. A strong man’s hand at the helm was imperatively 
required. Z0é's jealousy of her sister induced her to satisfy this. 
requirement and choose a third husband. She fixed first on 
Constantine Dalassénos, a nobleman who had suffered from the 
ascendency of the Paphlagonian family, to which his birth, his 
position, and his high spirit had made him an object of alarm.*® 
In the reign of Michael IV he had been confined in the island of 
Platy ; Michael V released him, but made him become a monk. 
Zoe summoned him to the palace on some pretext, but his inde- 
pendent manner and his uncompromising spirit disappointed the 
empress, who was used to smooth words, and she rejected him. 
Her choice then fell on a man, distinguished for beauty and sensual 
attractions, though not for rank or position,‘® Constantine Arto- 
klinas, who had been a secretary of Romanos III, and was then 
suspected of carrying on an intrigue with Zoé. The disposition of 
Romanos was not jealous, but Michael IV found a pretext for 
removing him from Constantinople. It was fated, however, that 
Zoé should be obliged to make yet a third choice, for death sud- 
denly carried off Artoklinas. This accident blew good to another 
Constantine, who had been banished by Michael IV to Mityléné, 
Constantine Monomachos. Z06é recalled him from exile, married 
him, and raised him to the throne. The Monomachoi‘! were an 
old family, and Constantine had made a brilliant second marriage, 
which had joined him in affinity with the emperor Romanos. 
Pulcheria, the sister of Romanos, was the wife of Basil Skléros; 
Constantine married their only daughter. But this alliance did 


* Constantine VIII had thought of choosing him as his successor. 

© ofov pds Epwras epedAkicacba: kal wh maxAocivy mpooKemérny Wuxhv (Zonaras, 
p. 155). This is not taken from Psellos, who merely says, Td 5é elSos Gfiwuarixds Kat 
Aaurpés. Nor does Psellos mention the suspicion recorded by Zénaras that his death 
was caused by poison administered by his wife. 

‘| bitns Gpxalas trav Movoudxwy (Psellos, Hist. p. 110). In the Epitaphios on 
Leichudés, Psellos speaks of Constantine thus: 6 kal rhv KkAjow dbudvupos TE Thy 
ovpayéwokw tatrny oixicayt: Kal thy mpoonyoplay pepmvuuos, pdvos tov Kpdrous 
mpoxwduvevoas Kal imtp mdyras afiduaxos yeyovas Kal iwip rijs Kowhs Tod yévous 
povouaxhoas edKAclas, KayreiOey thy erwvuplay Sowep apioreiov aveiAnpds (p. 398). 
Here of course there is only a play on the name Movoudxos, which was a family name, 
not an érwyuufa. One of the characteristics of Psellos’ style is a love of speaking of 
people without mentioning their names, as though the names were something trivial, 
and it were more dignified to indicate by a periphrasis or indirection. 
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not procure him any appointment. His father Theodosios had 
conspired against Basil, and a cloud of suspicion continued to rest 
over the son. 

§ 8. Constantine IX.—From Romanos III to Michael VI the 
Basilian dynasty continued ; for of the five emperors three were 
husbands of Zoé, one was her adopted son, and one was the 
nominee of Theodora. Thus the accident of the long lives of these 
women lends a sort of continuity to the history between Constan- 
tine VIII and Isaac Komnénos. But in the first part of this period 
the actual government of the empire passed into the hands of a 
Paphlagonian family, and the attitude of Constantine [X was oppo- 
sition to this administration,*? an opposition which one of themselves, 
Michael V, had already initiated. This contrast is indicated by 
his choice of ministers. His first chief counsellor was Michael 
Kérularios,** who had been concerned in a revolt against Michael IV, 
and when after a short time. he became patriarch, he was replaced 
by Leichudés, who had held the same position under Michael V. 
Thus his ministers were trained and learned men. One of the 
most important events of his reign was the revival of letters, which 
had been on the wane since Constantine VII ; influenced by Leichudés 
and the polymath Psellos, Monomachos patronised learning, in 
which respect he was the forerunner of the Komnénoi. 

Psellos gives us a long account of this reign, which he compares 
to an ocean; for he had lived through so many very short reigns 
that the supremacy of Monomachos, which lasted thirteen years, 
seemed quite long. In describing the chief men and women at his 
court we may begin with the emperor himself. 

Love of pleasure and fickleness of disposition were the chief 
characteristics of Constantine; he was a thoroughly frivolous man. 
In a long banishment he had suffered many hardships, and when 
he ascended the throne his idea was to recompense himself for 
past pains by the greatest possible measure of enjoyment. He 
looked on the palace as a haven of rest which he had reached 
having endured the stress of the waves; and all he cared for was 
good cheer and the presence of smiling faces. He had no con- 
ception, says Psellos, that the function of a king is the performance 
of services beneficial to the subjects and demanding a mind con- 
stantly awake and alive. Consistently with this view he left the 
entire public administration to others, devoting very little time 
himself to business, and gave himself up to the life hedonistic ; 
and as Z0é’s inclinations were similar she was very well content. 
‘He that must steer at the head of an empire ought to be the 
mirror of the times for wisdom and for policy.’ Constantine did 


“2 The eyes of Joannés, the orphanotrophos, were put out in 1043, May 2. 
3 Psellos : ¢ykapiacrinds cis Tov paxapidtaroy marpidpxny Kip MixahdA Toy KnpovaAddpioy 
dp. 324). 
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not even try to be wise or politic; his utter indifference reacted 
ruinously on the state, though his ministers seem to have been 
‘ indifferent honest.’ 

He had a vulgar love of buffoonery and a childish love of 
triviality ; any one who could make him laugh prepossessed him 
and was sure of promotion. Here we touch on a bad feature of his 
reign. There were fixed and definite conditions, and grades of 
promotion to rank; Constantine declined to be restricted by them 
and lavished titles and posts on the favourites of an hour. He 
filled the senate with persons who had no right to be there. The 
consequence was that these honours became valueless, as they meant 
nothing. This profusion of titles was at least cheap, but unfor- 
tunately he was equally generous and unjust in spending the public 
money, following the example set by Zoé and Theodora in their 
short reign before his accession. The state was really sound, says 
Psellos, before his accession ; but his unprincipled principles as to 
the lack-duty privileges of the emperor affected it with many germs 
of disease. 

Nevertheless he had some good qualities ; he was sharp-witted 
and very good-natured. Psellos, who endeavours to treat him im- 
partially and does not scruple to censure severely many of his acts 
and point out his defects, had a high opinion of his personal 
character, and comparing him with Alexander, ‘the two Cesars,’ 
and other great men of ancient ages, says that while inferior to 
these in bravery he excelled them in other good qualities. When- 
ever he passed a sentence of imprisonment or banishment, he felt 
a pang of remorse for his severity ; and he was so afraid of his own 
clemency that he used to bind himself secretly by oath not to com- 
mute the sentence he had passed. He was beneficent and compas- 
sionate in cases that came under his immediate notice. For 
example, it happened that a rich man had been accused and found 
guilty of peculating money from certain military funds. The fine 
which was adjudged was larger than all he was worth, and he had 
the prospect of not only present penury but a debt which would be 
transmitted to his children. The claimant of the fine being the 
public exchequer, it was impracticable to supplicate an inexorable 
thing. The man gained an audience of the emperor, at which 
Psellos was present as secretary; and professed his readiness to 
pay everything he possessed, if only the surplus should not be 
handed down as an inherited obligation to his children. He began 
to strip off his clothes in token that he would surrender everything. 
The emperor was moved to tears, and ended by paying the whole 
debt for him. 

We may be sure that Constantine was not really badly inten- 
tioned. It was his fortune and not his fault that it was an 
impossibility for him to be serious. He was a bad emperor, but a 
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sufficiently amiable man. We can understand the leniency of an 
historian towards him, and are not surprised at the favourable 
judgment of Attaleiatés, who says that he was a good emperor till 
the end of his reign, when in a most unexpected manner he began 
a system of exactions.‘ ‘He was generous in giving, and knew 
how to confer benefits in imperial style,’ solicitous for military 
successes, but addicted to luxury and lechery. The commendatory 
clause’ about his generosity reminds us of a remark of Psellos, 
that the unwise profusion which he himself censures will furnish 
to other historians a theme for praise. Attaleiateés goes on to men- 
tion his love of amusement and buffoonery, and notes especially 
that he provided an elephant and a camelopard, of which animals 
he gives long descriptions, for the delectation of the Byzantine 
populace. He gratified his love of magnificence and followed the 
fashion of preceding monarchs by building a monastery and 
church, dedicated to St. George, with charming meadows attached 
to it. He also erected a hospital. 

The emperor and the empress Zé, who was now too old to be 
jealous, continued very good friends tili her death in 1050. Theodora 
fell back into her old secluded life, and her chief worldly pleasure 
consisted in hoarding money. Neither she nor Z0é cared for parks 
or gardens, or houses fitted with splendour and refinement. Z0é’s 
taste was quite peculiar: she had a passion for perfumery. If you 
had entered her sleeping apartment, you might have thought you 

‘were in the workshop of a city mechanic. You would first be 
conscious of a very strong heat, which in winter might not be 
unwelcome, but in summer would drive the visitor away. The 
heat proceeded from an immense fire in the chamber, where you 
would have seen several maidservants engaged in the processes 
of brewing and mixing unguents and perfumes; one perhaps 
measuring the requisite quantities of the ingredients, another 
blending them, ancther boiling or distilling them, and Z0é herself, 
impervious to the heat at midsummer, directing or assisting them. 
One who desired to win her favour had only to send her a rare 
spice or a precious perfume. She used her compounds for the 
purposes of divine worship, for she was very religious. 

As the empress was thus wholly devoted to the odours of 
sanctity, the emperor was sufficiently free to prosecute his amours. 
He had been married twice, and when his second wife, who belonged 
to the family of the Skléroi, died, he fell in love with her niece 
Skléraina, but did not marry her from religious scruples, which 
however did not hinder him from becoming Z0é’s husband. 


‘\ Hist. p. 47: avip wodcrinds (which we may in the case of Constantine interpret 
by the negative of its antithesis, ‘not military’) kal yévous émojou -yevduevos 
Swpnuatinds Te Kal BactAikas evepyereiv emictduevos, x.7.A. On his accession Constantine 
dyydOuve 7d bwixooy (p. 18). 
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Skléraina was his faithful companion during his exile, and in the 
day of his prosperity he did not forget her. As Psellos says, re- 
minding us of a certain remark of Théophile Gautier, when he 
looked upon Z6é with the eyes of sense he saw Skléraina with the 
eyes of the spirit, and when he held the empress in his arms, his 
beloved was in the bosom of his soul. His first step was to recall 
Skléraina to the capital, to which he obtained his wife’s consent. 
He kept her at first in a private residence, and set building opera- 
tions afoot in order to have an excuse for visiting her, without 
exciting suspicion, several times a month,* and he used to entertain 
his attendants there with such sumptuous repasts that it was their 
interest to smooth the way for these secret trysts. He used to 
lavish the imperial treasures on his mistress, and as an example of 
his gifts Psellos mentions that, having found one day in the palace a 
bronze casket with carved work, he filled it with money and sent it 
to Skléraina. But he soon became bolder, and finally introduced 
her to the palace, where Zoé treated her amicably and conferred 
on her the title of Sebasté. A contract of friendship between the 
mistress and wife was drawn up in a written form, and the blushing 
senate, which was summoned to give its countenance to this 
measure of amity, praised the document as if it had fallen from 
heaven. On that day the two ladies sat together in the emperor’s 
company, and Zoé did not betray the least chagrin, whether her 
feelings were really indifferent or her long experience of emperors 
and court life made her deem dissimulation advisable. But when 
the newcomer was once installed Zoé never visited her husband 
until she had assured herself that he was alone. 

Skléraina was not remarkable for beauty, but was sufficiently 
goodlooking to give no opening for malicious remarks. Her sym- 
pathetic disposition and graceful manners won the heart of Psellos ; 
and the stylist goes so far as to say that her ‘speech was like 
nothing else, refined and flower-like, with a quite sophistic ex- 
cellence in the rhythms; a sweet style ran along her tongue 
spontaneously, and when she described aught, indescribable charms 
hovered around.’ She was a very good listener, and was fond of 
Greek mythology, on which she used often to question Psellos. We 
can picture to ourselves the young philosopher of twenty-five enter- 
taining the imperial lady with fluent accounts of old Greek stories, 


 Psellos, History, p. 127 : iva 5¢ xpdpacis elm TG Bacrrc? exeioe Horray olkov éavrod 
mwemolntat thy oxnvivy Kal iva 5h peyadomperhs yévnta Kal mpds Bacidichy imodoxhv 
émirhderos OeweAlous Te EEwOev welCovas KaraBdAAeTat, k.7.A. . . . Mpoweroseiro your éxdarore 
6, Ts Bhwore Tay oikovomovpévwy Kal Tov unvds woAAdKIs Gmijer, mpdpacw pey dpduevds te 
Tov yryvonivey, «.7r.A. Zonaras (iv. p. 178) says that the emperor began the building 
of the monastery of Mangana for the same reason, A¢yerat 5¢ rijs oixodopis aptaca 
dia Thy épwuévny abtg, thy SKafpaway A€éyw, iv’ exelvy mpoopoitg ovvexas, ev TE otk 
Tov Kuvyylov éxovcn tére 81) tiv Katolxknow. Thus the house of Kynégios was the 


oKnvh. 
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full of plays upon words, and not unseasoned with adroit compli- 
ments and elegant adulation. 

He tells an anecdote that Zoé attended by her court, her 
sister Theodora and the Sebasté, who had not been seen in public 
with the imperial sisters before, went in procession to a spectacle ; 
and a bystander expert in flattery cried aloud od véweors, without 
finishing the quotation.“ Skléraina said nothing at the time, but 
afterwards received an explanation of the words, and rewarded the 
man who had pronounced them most richly. She conciliated the 
goodwill of Z6é and Theodora by making them presents suitable to 
their whims—coins to Theodora, to Zoé Indian perfumes and scented 
woods, very small-sized olives and very white laurel-berries. With 
the expenses of the three ladies the treasures which Basil accumu- 
lated ‘ with toil and the sweat of his brow’ were gaily and quickly 
spent on amusements. Psellos does not mention the tumult which 
Kedrénos alleges to have taken place in September 1044, owing to 
a general feeling of indignation against the influence of the mistress 
who seemed to be ousting the wife and sister-in-law. The multi- 
tude cried, ‘We will not have Skléraina to reign over us, nor 
on her account shall our purple-born mothers (udpar) Zoé and 
Theodora die.’ Z06é herself quieted this disturbance. Not long 
after, its cause was carried off prematurely by asthma, and the em- 
peror was inconsolable. Psellos declines to describe his puerile grief. 

One of the personages at the Byzantine court in this reign was 
Boilas, a man who had a defect in his utterance and behaved as a 
sort of court jester. It was his defective speech and odd pronuncia- 
tion that gained him the favour of Constantine, who delighted in 
nothing more than in personal oddity and silly conversation. He 
soon became so fond of this man—‘ this hypocrite,’ as Psellos calls 
him, for his real character was knavery—that he could do nothing 
without him. He loaded him with the highest titles and granted 
free access to himself at all times, free use of all the private 
entrances and rooms of the palace. Boilas had all the privileges of 
an emperor’s fool. He managed even to gain access to the women’s 
apartments. He boldly asserted with oaths that both Zoé and 
Theodora had brought forth children, and gave a detailed account 
of Theodora’s confinement, repeating even the very words she 
uttered. These audacious inventions made him so formidable that 
the empresses opened all the secret doors to him, and he received 
innumerable gifts.” 

4 See Homer, JI. iii. 156— 
ov véueois Tp@as Kal eixvijuuidas "Axaovs 
Tod’ audi yuvaint wordy xpdvoy GAyea Wao xXeLy. 


Homer was perhaps as familiar in educated Byzantine society as Shakespeare is in 
England nowadays. 


* Attaleiatés (p. 18) states that on the accession of Constantine IX Theodéra retired 
to her old solitary life. This seems to imply that she left the palace, which is in ac- 
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‘But he was not content with this good fortune,’ says Zonaras ; 
‘he also coveted the empire.’ Zonaras does not tell us what put 
this idea into his head, but we learn the reason from Psellos. 
After the death of Skléraina. the emperor loved a young Alan 
princess, whom he kept as his concubine, and after the death of Zoe 
conferred on her the title of Sebasté.** Boilas became enamoured 
of her, and, not being able to succeed in his suit while Constantine 
was alive, conceived the notion of slaying him and ascending the 
throne. The design seemed to present no difficulty, as the emperor 
had complete confidence in him and was accustomed to sleep 
unguarded. But it was betrayed within less than an hour before 
its intended execution. One of the persons whom Boilas had taken 
into his counsels suddenly entered the emperor’s chamber out of 
breath, and, having told him that his dear friend Boilas was about 
to assassinate him, fled to the chapel altar and confessed the whole 
conspiracy. Constantine could hardly believe that it was a fact, 
and was half glad at escaping the danger, half angry at the chance 
of losing his indispensable favourite. When the conspirator was 
brought to trial in fetters, he could not bear the sight and cried, 
‘ Undo the fetters, for my heart is softened with pity for him.’ He 
then tried to put his defence into his mouth, and at last Boilas 
approached him, and, kissing his hands and placing his head on his 
knees, said all he wanted was to sit on the throne with a diadem 
of pearls. The emperor leaped with joy, but his sister Euprepia 
and the empress Theodora were so vexed at his folly that for mere 
shame he sent the delinquent for a few days in mock banishment 
to an island hard by the capital. The attachment of Boilas to the 
Alan princess was not however extinguished, and the emperor 
himself one day in the company of Psellos observed him making 
erotic signs to her, but looked on the matter as a-joke. 

Constantine Leichudés was invested with the administration of 
the empire in 1043 when Keérularios became patriarch. Leichudés 
was an able and cultured man who had made a study of rhetoric 


cordance with the fact that before Constantine’s death she was conveyed tothe palace 
by ship (Kedrénos, ii. 610). Moreover, when Skléraina was installed in the palace, it 
is mentioned that she and Z6é resided on either side of the emperor’s apartments, uéoov 
5 oxnvodvros Tov Bacihéws ExatépwHey @kouv mapaddAdé 7) BaciAls Kal } ZeBacr? (Zonaras, 
p- 160); the residence of Theodéra is not mentioned. Nevertheless the incident 
recorded above about Boilas (see Psellos, Hist. pp. 172-3) implies that Theodéra resided 
in the palace, and when we compare the passage of Psellos from which the statement 
of Zonaras seems to be taken, we are led to the conclusion that Zénaras mistranslated 
it. Aravemduevor 5& ras oikhoes 6 wiv Bacireds Td pécoy Edaxe Tay Tpi@y ai BE wépit 
eoxhvouy Td be &dutor elxev 7) SeBaorh. Zonaras took tay rpi@v as meaning Constantine, 
Zé, and Skléraina; whereas it really means Z6é, Theodéra, and Skléraina, and ai 8é 
refers to Z6é and Theodéra. +d &vroy means the innermost apartments it would 
correspond to the altar, rép:¢ to the two aisles, 7d u¢cor to the nave of a church. 

** He did not marry her because he had been already married three times, and 
from a feeling of respect for Theodora. 
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and had dipped deeper into the secrets of law than most of the 
Byzantine statesmen of the time, having sat at the feet of Joannés 
Xiphilinos. He was an intimate friend of Psellos, who probably 
owed his advancement to him and honoured him with a panegyrical 
oration after his death. From it we learn that he was born at 
Constantinople of good family, and was very precocious as a boy. 
He carried the rhetorical powers with which he was naturally gifted 
to great perfection ; and he made his rhetorical and legal studies 
react upon each other—a point on which Psellos strongly insists.‘ 
We must not, of course, give too much weight to the glowing terms 
of eulogy in which his friend, the philosopher, speaks of his admi- 
nistration. He says that when Leichudés came to the helm he 
showed himself at once fully equal to the very varied duties that 
demanded his attention, and displayed the most astonishing versa- 
tility ;°° he had the useful power of being all things to all men. 
Skylitzés also bears witness to the high reputation he bore as a 
minister ;*' but his capacity is best attested by the fact that he 
held the same office under Isaac Komnénos and was elected patri- 
arch after the fall of Keérularios. In everything, we are told by 
Psellos, he aimed at symmetry; his dress was neither very plain 
nor very rich, his table neither poorly furnished nor luxurious, his 
step measured, his speech at once dignified and fluent. In state 
documents his style was simple, pure, and ordinary ; but he could 
write good ‘ Attic.’ 

It was probably by his suggestion that Constantine changed the 
constitution of the senate and made the qualification merit instead 
of birth. He made an important reform in the administration of 
justice, by which the judges in the various themes were to commit 
their sentences to writing and deposit them in public registers. 
And there is no doubt that his influence contributed largely to the 
revival of the study of philosophy, rhetoric, and law, under the 
able guidance of Constantine, Psellos, and Joannés Xiphilinos. 

The university of Constantinople which had been founded by 
Theodosios II lived for only three centuries. The study of letters 
declined in the seventh century, and the emperor who founded the 
great dynasty of the iconoclasts, Leo III, abolished the university 
because the professors refused to support his religious doctrines. 


” For his law studies see Epitaphios, p. 395 ; cf. History, p. 188. ‘He was a canon 
of orthography (correct writing), a manual of rhetoric, a chalkline of legislation.’ 

8° Epitaphios, p. 401: obrds te yap mpds tous diapédpous Tas yvepas didopos hy. 

5! Skylitzés (Kedrénos, vol. ii. Bonn ed.), p. 644, recording his election to the patri- 
archate, speaks of him as av7p meyioror Biadduas Tois BaciAiKois Kal rodcTiKois mpdyuaciw 
amd te Tov Movoudxov Kal péxpt Tod THuKdde Kaipod Kal peya KAdos em TH peoacu@ Tis 
tay drwy dioiKi,cews aveveynduevos Kal THs Tov Mayydvwv mpovoias Kal Tay Sikawydtwv 
vag wapa tov eipnucvov Bacthéws xaradepOeis. The expression by which the chief 
minister was denoted was 6 zapaduvacretwy t@ Bacide?, but in the time of Constan- 
tine IX the phrase 6 uerd(wy came into use ; hence T@ wecacye@ in this passage. 
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In the ninth century Theophilos licensed Leo, the famous scholar 
of his day, to give public lectures; and Constantine VII, himself 
a prolific author, encouraged the writing or compiling of books on 
an extensive scale. But there was no organised system of teaching 
in the empire, no recognised body of men to whose judgments 
questions of learning might be deferred. Constantine IX had the 
honour of being the second founder of the university, though on a 
far more modest scale than the scheme of Theodosios. Two chairs 
were instituted, one for law and one for philosophy. The site of this 
new academy was a church of St. Peter. 

Psellos, who was the prime instigator of this revival of letters, 
gives an account of his first interview with Constantine, which is 
amusing from its naive self-conceit. He was well known at court, 
having been under-secretary in the preceding reign, and had a high 
repute for his learning and fluent speech. ‘My tongue,’ he writes, 
‘has a certain flowery grace even in simple utterances, and without 
any intention or preparation certain natural qualities of sweetness 
distil from it;’ he knew this from the manifest effect he produced 
on interlocutors. When he appeared before the emperor, he in- 
formed him of his family, and of the nature and scope of his 
studies ; and the impressionable monarch was so enthusiastic at 
the philosopher’s speech and manner that he hung upon his lips 
and wellnigh kissed him. 

Psellos was appointed to the chair of philosophy, and his friend 
Joannés Xiphilinos to the chair of law. Xiphilinos was a native 
of Trapezis who came to study at Constantinople. These two 
students, with their friends Leichudés and Joannés Mauropis,”” 
formed a sort of new literary movement in Byzantium. In par- 
ticular Psellos revived Platonism, which he valued above the 
ecclesiastical Aristotelianism in vogue, and he introduced a new 
atticising style, which was followed by Anna Komnéné, Zonaras, 
Nikétas, &e. A tendency to purism—exclusion of colloquial and 
Latin words—may be traced even at the end of the tenth century 
in Leo Diakonos, who, in this respect, shows a particularity which 
is quite foreign to Constantine Porphyrogennétos, Theophanés, or 
John Malalas. But Leo was not a stylist like Psellos; we may 
consider him the model of Attaleiatés and Skylitzés. These 
writers do not scruple to introduce a foreign or vulgar word when 
their meaning requires it—for example tfoveaviernpiov or é€xovBita, 
words which Psellos would avoid, or, if he strained a point and 
admitted them, would apologise for. For the Hellénismos on which 
the princess Anna prided herself she was altogether indebted to the 
movement initiated by Psellos, and but for his influence in the 


8? This scholar was a relation of Leichudés. He was afterwards appointed arch- 
bishop of Euchaitoi. Letters of Psellos to him are extant, and he speaks of him and 
Xiphilinos as ‘ the two Johns,’ r& “Iwdyvn. 
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revival of Platonic studies she could never have boasted that she 
had studied Plato’s dialogues.®* To this resurrection of the ‘divine’ 
philosopher in the eleventh century is perhaps ultimately traceable 
also the Platonism of Gemistos Pléthon, who wrote in the fifteenth 
century. We must note that Psellos considered the study of 
Greek philosophy necessary to the thorough comprehension of 
Christianity. 

Joannés Xiphilinos was appointed custodian of the laws, 
nomophylax, as well as professor of law. He was a man re- 
nowned for piety as well as for learning, and bore a high repu- 
tation. Modern writers on the Jus Greco-romanum have not been 
aware of his identity, knowing him only as he is cited in scholia 
on the Basilika by the name Joannés Nomophylax, and only con- 
jecturing his date to be the middle of the eleventh century from 
the fact that in one scholion his opinion is opposed to that of 
Garidas, who was a distinguished lawyer of that age.” No one 
thought of identifying the scholiast on the Basilika with that 
Joannés Xiphilinos of whom Attaleiatés and Skylitzés give short 
notices. This identification is demonstrated by the writings of 
Psellos.*” 

When Monomachos came to the throne, he sent a manifesto 
throughout the provinces to declare his accession and to promise 
to his subjects freedom of speech, the abolition of all abuses, and 


53 +b EAAnviCew és Gxpoy éomovdaxvia Kal pnropifs ovK auereTATws Exovoa Kal Tas 
"ApioroteAicas Téxvas eb avaretauévn Kat Tos TlAdtwyos Si2Adyous (Anna, Bonn ed. i. 4). 
Compare an article by Mr. Freeman on ‘ Some Points in the later History of the Greek 
Language,’ in which the ‘ Renaissance,’ as he calls it, is duly insisted on. ‘ Go on to Leo 
the deacon, still more go on to Anna Komnéné and Nikétas. . . . We are landed in a 
Renaissance’ (Journal for Hellenic Studies, iii. 377). Psellos intervenes between Leo 
and Anna, and explains the ‘ still more.’ 

54 In an exhortation to his pupils (Opuscula, ed. Boissonade, pp. 151-3, quoted by 
Sathas, preface to vol. iv. p. li) he says: By studying Greek metaphysics, ‘ ye will be 
drawing fresh water from salt water like mariners. For what do they? When in 
mid ocean they find themselves unprovided with fresh water, they hang sponges 
over the sea, and compressing the collected vapour into water have a perfectly sweet 
draught. So ye likewise, if ye suspend your souls above the brine of Hellénic doctrines 
and convert the heavy and terrestrial sound which is wafted up from them into a light 
and treble note, will perhaps hear the sweet melody of the highest string.’ 

5 Attaleiatés, Hist. p. 21: éxalvoe 5¢ (Constantine IX) kal Séxpetoy Sixdv iSiwrindy 
énl tav Kploewv Kkadéoas Toy TovTov mpoéxovra—that is Xiphilinos. Garidas flourished 
in the reign of Constantine Dikas, and was the author of d:alpeois wep) p!vwy (a tract 
which he dedicated to that emperor) and a B:BAloy wept aywyav. See Heimbach’s 
notice of him in Griechisch-riimisches Recht. 

56 Attaleiatés, p. 92: jv yap tis cuvddouv mpoetdpxwy Kal thy watpiapxiay Koomar 
‘lwdvyns 6 émimexAnuévos Eipidivos ex Tpawelotyros péy &punucvos avhp 5& copds Kal 
madedoews eis ixpov EANAaKwS Kay TOIs MOALTIKOIs wep. BAETTOS yeyovws Kal apeTis Edppdyws 
émmeAovmevos Sore Tois BaciAclous ert eupiroxwpay Kal mpwra pepwy mapa TE Bacire? Thy 
MovaxiKyy moditelay ev aku THs evnueplas Kal Tis HAiKias domdcacba Kal toy aya- 
xwpntixdy Biov rep 7d ’OAdpmoyv Upos EAduevos Xpdvoy em) cuxvoy Fy Siarddumwy én’ aperf 
xa) péBy Geov. The corresponding passage in Skylitzés (p. 658) reproduces this, with 
some omissions, almost verbally. 

57 See especially his Epitaphios on Xiphilinos. 
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abundance of all blessings.** This was in fact a notification that 
his policy would be quite the reverse of that of the Paphlagonians. 
And until the last years of his reign he seems to have realised these 
promises, or allowed Leichudeés to realise them, as far as the wars 
in which he was involved permitted him. But towards the end of 
his reign he became dissatisfied with the administration of his 
chancellor, because (says Psellos) he envied his power and felt uneasy 
under his restraint. It seemed as if Leichudés were the emperor 
and Constantine the minister. But the true reason for this dis- 
satisfaction was, we can have no doubt, that the emperor wanted 
more money than Leichudés could provide, and Leichudés was not 
prepared to be unscrupulous. Kedrénos refers this want of money 
to the expenses incurred in building the monastery of Mangana.*® 
Psellos perceived a change in the sentiments of Monomachos towards 
Leichudés and told the matter to his friend, but he refused to make 
any alteration in his attitude. The emperor deposed him—not 
suddenly, but gradually—and with this act we must connect the 
‘great and unexpected change’ for the worse which took place in 
the administration. ‘ He attached himself to clever tax-collecting 
officers whom official language names sekretikoi [thus Attaleiatés 
apologises for using a non-Hellenic word]; with them he invented 
unforeseen fines and arrears, and, as it were, extracted the marrow 
of those who had any degree of wealth.’ ® The prisons were filled 
with the bankrupt and ruined. Special dissatisfaction was given 
by seizing property destined for churches and supplies intended for 
monasteries. In another way too he injured the empire. He dis- 
banded the Iberian army in order that the treasury might receive 
in money the equivalent of the supplies which those provinces 
furnished in kind to the army. The chief of these unscrupulous 
financiers was a eunuch, the logothete Joannés." He was a man 
of so little education that he could not speak or write grammatically 
correct Greek ; his birth was base, and he was unfit for the higher 
branches of the administration; in fact, he was quite the reverse 
of Leichudés whom he succeeded. The new order of things was so 
oppressive that Constantine’s death (January 1055) was universally 
felt to be arelief. Yet before his end he seems to have repented his 
dismissal of Leichudés.™ 

38 Kedrénos, p. 542: waytds wév &yalod BAvow Kal rappnolav wdons 3 Kaxias arorouyy. 


In the same place his promotions in the senate and his largesses to the people are 
mentioned. 

3° Kedrénos, p. 602, where his new ministers are called Syuoclous . . . ppovrisras 
aceBeis kal GAdoropas. 

 Attaleiatés, p. 50: éxuveAl(wy is the strong word used of this bleeding. The 
disbanding of the army of Iberia is recorded by Kedrénos. 

* Our knowledge of Joannés is due to Zénaras (iv. 180), who says that he was the 
reverse in every respect of Leichudés. For some time before the deposition of the 
latter the two men were drawing the emperor in different ways. 

® Skylitzés, p. 644: Kal trav Sicziwudrav pidak wapda tod cipnuévov BaciAéws 
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The change that had come over the spirit of the emperor, who. 
in small matters had always a character for instability and want of 
seriousness, produced a general feeling of uncertainty and want of 
confidence, which was shared by Psellos and his friends. He and 
Xiphilinos had always felt a leaning towards the spiritual life, and 
they considered that the time had come to take the step. So they 
took an oath together, which Xiphilinos at least kept with an equal 
mind until he was elected patriarch, to spend the rest of their lives 
in the seclusion of a monastery. They alleged bodily illnesses in 
order to obtain the emperor’s permission to retire ; but with Psellos, 
‘ with whose tongue he was dreadfully in love,’ he was unwilling to 
part. He first wrote most touching letters to him, which Psellos 
preserved, and when writing his history some years later was unable 
to read without weeping. When entreaties were of no avail, he used 
threats. But Psellos took the step of cutting his hair, and then 
Constantine, resigning himself gracefully, wrote an epistle of con- 
gratulation that he had chosen the better life and preferred the 
monk’s gown to the soft raiment of a palace. 

With Psellos and Xiphilinos vanished also the more refined tastes. 
which their presence induced the emperor to cultivate. On their 
retirement he had recourse to amusements of the senses," of which 
Psellos gives one instance. He caused a large basin to be dug in 
tha middle of a park and to be filled with water up to the brim, so 
that it was on a level with the surrounding land. The emperor 
used to lie in wait in order to observe and laugh at the mishaps of 
unwary persons who, advancing to pluck fruit from the trees with 
which the park was stocked, would sometimes walk into the water. 
He afterwards made a summer-house in this park close to the pond, 
in which he used constantly to bathe ; and, perhaps from remaining 
in the water too long, he got an attack of pleurisy which brought on 
his death. 

The military history of Constantine’s reign has been given in 
full detail by Kedrénos. The chief events were the revolt of 
Maniakés, the Russian war, the Servian war, the Patzinak invasions, 
the Saracen war and loss of Armenia, the revolt of Tornikios, the in- 
vasions of the Seljuk Turks. Only three of these are described by 
Psellos—the revolts of Maniakés and Tornikios and the Russian 


karade:p0els. For the deposition of Leichudés, cf. Psellos, Epitaphios on L., p. 405: 
kat ye SOavud wy éml raat Toy avToKpdropa tv TovTo émawweiv obk Exw Sri by emt woddAois 
doxmdoas HkplBwoe TOOT ds apr diayweokwy KatyTidoarTo mehoTs TIS apxs ov TeTayws 
amd Bndod Ceameciowo, rovTo 5h Tod Exovs HdeiTo yap Thy Tod avdpds aperhy Kal axOduevos 
ToUTw ovdé mov mapakpnuvicas, GAAG Bpaxd Tt TOD dx7juaros mapwoduevos, iv’ aidécinos aire 
kal ) merdoracis yévoiro. 

63 Psellos used to serve up his philosophy in a light and superficial dress to suit 
the light and superficial mind of the emperor. When he was tired of philosophy, he 
used to treat him to rhetoric (Hist. p. 196). 

6! éml ras ev aigbijioe médAw Karépuye xdpitas (p. 198). 
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war. Of the well-known circumstances of the life of George 
Maniakés we learn nothing new, but receive a vivid impression of 
his personal appearance. Psellos had seen and admired him stand- 
ing nearly ten feet high, like a mountain or a pillar.” The expres- 
sion of his countenance was not delicate nor pleasing, but like a 
volcano; his voice was as the voice of thunder, his hands were stalwart 
to shake walls to pieces or crush bronze gates between them, bis 
gait was as a lion’s, and his shadowy eyebrows gave him a grim 
look. In personal might and bravery he must have been equal to 
the bravest and mightiest western knight; and he was a worthy 
fellow of the adventurous Norseman Harald Haardrada, with whom 
he sailed in the Aigean and fought in Sicily, and, if we may believe 
the saga, sometimes quarrelled.“ It was in the reign of Romanos 
in Syria that Maniakés first gained reputation as a warrior and 
a general. At the beginning of the reign of Michael IV he was 
despatched to Sicily against the Saracens, and the castle of Maniakes 
still exists at Syracuse to attest his successes. On an absurd 
accusation of conspiracy he was recalled to Constantinople and 
imprisoned (1040), but was released by Michael V. Sicily had in 
the meantime been lost, but he was appointed commander in 
Calabria and Longibardia, and there he won a battle near Monopoli 
which was as fruitless in its results as the great victory of Remata 
had been in Sicily. A private wrong determined him to return to 
the east, and his conduct was interpreted as treasonable. Psellos 
blames Constantine for his want of tact in dealing with Maniakés. 
At the beginning he should have loaded him with honours, and at 
least subsequently, when he heard rumours that he intended to 
revolt, he should have feigned ignorance. Moreover, he sent the 
most unfit messengers—the men who were most likely to provoke 
the general. Maniakés was killed by a stray arrow in the battle 
near Ostrovos ; otherwise he might have anticipated Isaac Komnénos. 

Psellos was an eye-witness of the naval engagements with the 
Russians, which took place in the Bosphorus within sight of the 
palace in the summer of 1043. A tumult between some Greeks and the 
Russian traders resident in Constantinople, in which one distinguished 
Russian was killed, furnished the pretext of the expedition. This 


® Cf. Constantine Manassés, 1. 6284: 


avhp yryavromdAauos ofvxep avdprpdvrns 

OpacvamAayxvos edkdpdios mvéwy dpyijs éxOvuou. 
The chosen men who fought with him in the battle of Ostrovos were also y:yavréowmor. 

* The sources for the career of Harald Haardrada in southern Europe are: 

(1) Annalista Saxo (Pertz, vi. 695) ; (2) Adam of Bremen (Pertz, vii. 339, 31, and 341, 
24); (3) Theodosius Monachus, De regibus veteribus Norvagicis (Script. Rer. Dan. v. 
333, cap. 25); (4) the Saga of Harald in the Heimskringla of Snorro, for which see 
Script. Hist. Island. vi. 125, or Laing’s translation of the Heimskringla; (5) the 
runic inscriptions on the lions formerly in the Peireus, now in the arsenal of Venice, 
interpreted by Rafn. 
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fact’ we learn from Zonaras, but it is completely ignored by Psellos, 
who informs us that this expedition had been designed and delayed 
for many years. Basil Bulgaroktonos had completely cowed the 
ussians, but after the death of his brother Constantine they began to 
revive their hostile projects. The reign of Romanos, however, seemed 
to them too brilliant, and they were themselves too ill prepared to 
venture ; but when Michael IV, a nobody, came to the throne, they 
decided to hesitate no longer. But before their preparations were 
completed Michael died, and in a few months afterwards Constan- 
tine IX became emperor.” Though they had no reason for making 
war on him, they determined to do so, lest their preparations should 
go for nothing. It seems to me that the silence of Psellos as to the 
ostensible pretext of the war is not only intentional, but pointed ; 
that he not only disregarded it as a mere pretext which had nothing 
to do with the real cause, but ignored it in pointed opposition to a 
contemporary historian who laid undue weight on it. During the 
engagements Psellos was standing beside the emperor, and he gives a 
clear account of what happened, which Zonaras follows. 
The revolt of Leon Tornikios took place several years later (1047). 
He was a sort of second cousin of the emperor on the mother’s side, 
and resided in Adrianople. He was very intimate with Euprepia, 
the emperor’s rich sister, who was a woman with a mind of her own, 
on whom her brother consequently looked with suspicion and treated 
with caution as a strong-minded person cleverer than himself. She 
seldom visited him, and when she did so spoke out her sentiments 
with sisterly frankness. The emperor suspected her intimacy with 
Tornikios, and gave him an appointment in Iberia. His enemies 
accused him in his absence of treasonable intention, but it was not 
till Euprepia defended him (this point is omitted by Zonaras) that 
Constantine sent persons to cause him to become a monk. When 
he returned in monastic guise to the capital, the emperor jeered at 
him, but Euprepia opened her house to him. The dissatisfied 
Macedonian faction, ‘men most ready to devise anything wild and 
most energetic in executing it,’ most punctilious in concealing and 
faithful in keeping their secret compacts, fixed on Leo as the most 
suitable leader, and conveyed him secretly to their head-quarters, 


Adrianopolis, which Psellos is not guilty, like Zonaras, of calling 
Orestias. 


* These observations are unsatisfactory, in that Psellos does not explain why the 
preparations of the Russians occupied so long a time. 

* Psellos, Hist. p. 149: [tiv 8 érépay] ovre ti Aaumpdy CE apxijs Koua@oay kai eis 
mepipdveray Thxns €AnAvOviay, ppovhuards Te wAhpyn TuyxXdvoveay Kal yuvaikdy awacav oy 
eym TeOdauct orabnporérny re odcay Kal dvonapdywyov, x.7.A. Zonaras, iv. 163: yuvh yevvala 
Te kal orabnporarn Td ppdvnua Kai eis réxns éAdoaca wepipdveray Kal eis mAovTOU Saplrciav 
—which shows that the text of Psellos as it stands can hardly be correct. Something 
more than thy 8 érépay must have fallen out before ofre. The name of Constantine’s 
other sister was Helena. 
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The first important step was to win the troops stationed in the 
western provinces to their side, and in this they soon succeeded. 
The emperor was not popular with the army, and Zonaras de- 
scribes their desertion to the usurper as entirely due to this. Never- 
theless it does not appear that they were quite so ready to take his 
part, for according to Psellos the leaders of the revolt were obliged 
to resort to a ruse in order to gain the support of the military 
captains. They sent round a number of agents to the different 
regiments with the news that the emperor was dead, and that 
Theodora had selected the Macedonian Leo Tornikios, in considera- 
tion of his good family, his mental ability, and energetic disposition, 
as the new emperor. He adds that in addition to the effect of this 
artifice hatred of the sovereign was operative. When the prepara- 
tions were complete, they advanced to the siege of the capital. 

One of the first measures of Constantine when he heard of the 
revolt’ was to banish his sister Euprepia. As the troops of the east 
could not arrive for several days, and all the forces he could muster 
did not fully amount to 1,000, it was out of the question for him to 
take the field; his only chance was to defend Constantinople until 
succour arrived. He was very unwell at the time, suffering from 
gout and a severe attack of diarrhea; and a rumour spread in the 
city that he was dead. The citizens collected to consider the advis- 
ability of joining the usurper, and the emperor, ill though he was, 
had to dispel the false rumour by appearance in public. In the 
meantime Leo was acting as if he were already monarch; for as 
he had no money the only way in which he could reward or secure 
partisans was to remit taxes, distribute titles, and appoint ministers. 
One quality in his favour was his military experience ; men wished 
to see a soldier on the throne who could in person defend the empire 
against Turks or Patzinaks, like Basil or John Tzimiskés; for the 
only thing military about Monomachos was his name. 

The army encamped round the whole city, and the first assault 
took place in the early morning. Both the emperor and the tyrant 
were conspicuous, the latter riding on a white horse, the former 
sitting on a balcony that overlooked the field of action. Among the 
spectators of the teichomachy and the attendants of the emperor 
was Psellos. 

The siege lasted for three days, which Zénaras, though he follows 
Psellos, has not carefully distinguished, and in some respects has 
confounded.® On the first morning the chief hostilities consisted 
of the buffooneries of the Macedonians, who danced and acted 
in a manner insulting to the emperor. Constantine himself had a 
narrow escape ; an arrow aimed at him passed very close and grazed 
the side of a court minion who was standing by. This incident forced 
the emperor and his company, including Psellos, to retire. In the 


® He has thrown the first and second days into one. 
VoL. IvV.— NO. XIV. 
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afternoon the forces of the besieged were increased by some civilians 
who volunteered and a few soldiers who were extracted from the 
prisons. The night was spent in digging a trench round the city, 
and the next morning the besiegers found a larger force drawn up 
in front of the gates than they had seen the day before. At first 
they were afraid that the army from the east had arrived; but 
soon, perceiving that it consisted of a town mob, they leaped over 
the narrow and shallow trench with loud cries and put the tumul- 
tuary band to flight. If this assault had been followed up, a change 
in the sovereignty might have taken place on that day, but Leo 
restrained the pursuit, hoping perhaps to enter the city as an 
emperor invited by citizens, not as a victorious general taking 
possession of a vanquished town. The policy of Leo throughout 
was to conciliate the inhabitants of the capital, and Constantine 
said he was more afraid of these kindly words than of anything 
else. On the third day a stone was thrown at the usurper, and 
though it missed him forced him and his party to flee. This created 
a@ panic and saved Constantine. The besiegers remained a few 
days inactive before the walls, and then, abandoning the siege, 
retired to Arkadiopolis. In the meantime the eastern troops 
arrived, and Tornikios was deserted by his followers. His eyes were 
put out, and the same punishment befell Joannés Vatatzés, a man 
celebrated for his strength and bravery, who was a sworn comrade 
of Tornikios and generously refused to desert him in his extremity. 

Joannés, the eunuch, and others induced Constantine shortly 
before his death to select Niképhoros Proteudn as his successor. 
But the design was frustrated by the promptness of Theodora, who 
immediately appeared in the palace and was recognised as empress. 

§ 9. Theodéra.—It was expected that Theodora would choose a 
partner to share the duties and prerogatives of imperial power, and 
there were some complaints uttered when it was found out that 
she had no such intention. Nevertheless her rule seems to have 
been popular and to have called forth no disloyalty, though some 
grumbled—for example the patriarch Kérularios 7°“—that the govern- 
ment of a woman exercised an effeminate influence on the empire. 
Yet Psellos says that she showed no weakness, on the contrary a 
degree of decision which might almost seem hardness. 

Her chief minister was Leo Strabospondylés, and Attaleiatés 
speaks in most favourable terms of his administration.”. He was a 
man of sense and experience, and most careful to maintain the law. 


7 Psellos, Hist. p. 207. 

 P, 52: lr’ dveveyxoioa tay eAdoyluwv avbpl Tin iepwuévy Te (he was synkellos of 
the patriarch) al cvvécews yéuovtt kal wodvreipias obk awodéovr: (Adwy mpoonyopla TE 
avdpt) thy diolknow tay mpayudrwr enérpeper. emieikds odv obros év Gmacw évepyav Kal 
Kata Adyov Tots mapeurierover xpmpevos Kal Toy véuov morotpevos BovAnua Tacay eirattay 
kat ebvoulay memoinne wodrtevecOa. He refers the state of domestic peace (4craclacrov) 
in Theodora’s reign to the fact that God was pleased with this ayaGoepyia. 
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Even Psellos, who speaks unfavourably of him, admits that he 
possessed ability and does not impugn his honesty. But he had 
not, or did not choose to practise, the conciliatory manners of a 
courtier and the smooth arts of a diplomatist ; he was not endowed 
with readiness and fluency of speech ; he used to sit in silence and 
look at the ceiling, and was so careless or awkward in expressing 
himself that he often conveyed to his hearers exactly the opposite of 
what he intended. This want of a statesmanlike exterior—of 
political éthos, as Psellos says—created an unfavourable opinion ; 
and his roughness made him unpopular. Yet he was free from all 
taint of bribery or avarice, and gave generous and magnificent 
entertainments. 

The significance of the position of Leo in the reigns of Theodéra 
and Michael VI we can determine from two facts. He had been 
the minister of Michael IV,” and he was passed over by Constan- 
tine IX,”* whose policy had been guided by opposition to the Paph- 
lagonians. He seems to have been a rival of Constantine Leichudés, 
and the two men are contrasted by Psellos. I think I shall not be 
mistaken in conjecturing that Michael V, among his many reac- 
tionary acts, deposed Leo from office and appointed Leichudés in 
his place. Hence the administrations of Theodéra and Michael V1 
bear the character of a reaction against that of Constantine IX, 
just as that of Constantine was a reaction against the government 
of Michael IV, and as that of Isaac Komnénos was a reaction 
against the Macedonian Basilians. 

Before her death ™ Theodora placed the diadem on the head of 
a man already stricken in years, Michael VI, whom Leo and his 
party selected as a man likely to be manageable and weak. 

§ 10. Michael VI.—The position of the new emperor rested on 
his nomination by Theod6ra and on the support of a strong poli- 
tical party, headed by Leo the synkellos. By generosity and pro- 
motions he exerted himself to please the members of the senate and 
the various civil functionaries ; he also cultivated popularity with 
the people.” 

But he was too old and too inexperienced to understand the 
political situation and the dangers which at that very moment 
were lurking around his throne; and so at the very outset he com- 
mitted a radical mistake which produced the immediate operation 


7 Zonaras, iv. 181: 7d wddAa te Bactrci MixarA iwenperfoayti. 
78 Psellos, Hist. p. 206: 5 yap thy tav bAwy wemorevpévos Sioiknow . . . ereidh pi) 
Tav mpwreiwy htlwro wap’ éxelvov (Constantine) unde mapa rH éxelvov eiorhxer wAeupl, 
Sep 5h adtgG Wos ev rois mporod Bacikevew eylyvero Kal (Gyr euéudero kal dweAnAvOdrs 
Tis ariulas euynoudenoev, These words express clearly enough Leo’s position. 

™ August 30, 1056 (not 1057, as stated in Finlay’s Hist. of Greece, ii. 449). 

*> Compare Psellos, Hist. p. 209 (Zénaras, iv. 182). He promote too rapidly: ov 


yap TE mpocvexet Exacrov cuvicra BaluG, GAAG kal mpds toy epetfs Kal Thy ewéxewa 
aveBiBacer. 


r2 
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of the very elements by which those dangers were threatened. 
While he showed marked kindness to the senate and the people he 
pointedly and designedly ignored the army. 

Now the army had been long discontented.” The soldiers were 
tired of emperors ignorant of warfare, who devoted themselves to 
civil affairs and took little personal interest in the army, and the 
commanders felt keenly that their position was a very secondary 
one in the empire; for the succession depended on the ministers, 
not on the generals. 

And now that the Basilian line was extinct—connexion with 
which had been a palladium for the preceding monarchs—it behoved 
the new sovereign to deal most warily and delicately with the 
military power. 

But Michael was too old and stupid to see this.” He had the 
idea—a false generalisation derived from the reigns of his imme- 
diate predecessors—that his supremacy rested altogether on the 
civil power, and that the army, like a subordinate servant, was a 
quantité négligeable. He combined all the stubborn conservative 
tendencies of an old man with that love of making reforms in 
trivial matters which is perhaps also a characteristic of the old.” 

He especially offended Katakalén Kekaumenos, duke of Antioch, 
whom he deprived of that post in favour of his own nephew Michael. 
Katakalén and Isaac Komnénos, with a number of other distin- 
guished officers, presented themselves before the emperor to remon- 
strate with him on his injustice and imprudence; but he would not 
listen to them, and overwhelmed Katakalén with reproaches. Psellos, 
who had been recalled to court by Theodéra, and was sometimes 
consulted by her and Michael, was present at this scene. 

The insulted generals made another attempt to influence Michael 
through the medium of his counsellor Leo; but Leo did not 
attempt to mollify them and only exasperated them more. It is 
not necessary to suppose that they had any share in instigating the 
unsuccessful and unimportant insurrection of Theodosios Mono- 
machos, which took place at about this time.” 


7 Psellos, Hist. p.212: éBotdAovro piv kal xpdérepov 7d orpariwrikdy Ebumay Td Kpdros 
‘Pwpalwy tromohocacba Kal drhxoo yevéoOar orpatnyg avroxpdrop: Kal Thy moArtiny 
Karaddoa Tis BaciAclas diadoxhy. 

77 Manassés describes Michael as &vdpa twa paxpdéBiov wéumedov tpouadréoy (1. 6331), 
and speaks of the military commanders as 

katappovodyres MixahdA tyrixpus ds dvlyou 
KpduBns &pdaAdrov ynpaias Hn dieppevevias, 

78 See Kedrénos, ii. p. 614. For example, he wished to enact that the heads of 
the citizens should no longer be covered 8’ &ypauudrwv ds viv GAA 51d peyadoypdupwv 
d0oviwy ex Buccod woppupas eEvpacpévwr. 

7% Zonaras, iv. 184. The Byzantine populace jeered at the feeble attempt of 
Monomachos in words that, if the text of Zénaras is correct, are appropriately feeble: 
5 Snuddns dxAos ereyyeAavres phuard tia cuvOévres expdov aitg* Ta 5° Foay, 


5 pwpds d Movoudxos, et Tt eppdver, erolnce. 
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They determined to overthrow Michael, and unanimously selected 
Isaac as his successor. Having made this arrangement, they with- 
drew from Constantinople to their estates in Asia Minor to mature 
their plans and collect their forces. Isaac took his measures with 
the utmost caution, and perfect order prevailed in his camp. Money 
was absolutely necessary for his success, and he raised it by regular 
and accurately defined impositions, and by intercepting all the 
wealth that happened to be on its way to the capital. Along with 
the rich and influential noblemen Katakal6n and Romanos Skléros, 
Isaac hoped to have the aid of Niképhoros Bryennios, the comman- 
der of the Macedonian regiments and governor of Kappadokia, who 
had been also offended by the emperor. But in the Anatolic theme, 
where he took up his quarters, he quarrelled with Opsaras, who 
was loyal to Michael, and his eyes were put out.*° The rebels took 
up their quarters at Nikaia. 

But in Constantinople itself there was not an undivided adherence 
to the emperor. There was a large party which wished to dethrone 
him, and which was, we need not hesitate to assume, in direct 
communication with the leaders of the insurrection. What lent 
this party special weight was that the patriarch Kérularios was 
hostile to the government and the emperor; and Kérularios, of 
whom I shall have more to say, was a man of unusual energy and 
importance. One can hardly avoid conjecturing that he and Isaac 
had arranged the whole matter between them before the latter left 
the capital. 

In this position of affairs Michael VI took counsel with men 
who had played a prominent part in the days of Monomachos, but 
whom he had hitherto gladly dispensed with.*' In particular he 
asked the advice of Psellos. Psellos suggested three things: first, 
that he should become reconciled with the patriarch, as he might 
be able to give most powerful assistance to the usurper ; * secondly, 
that he should send a conciliatory embassy to Isaac; thirdly, that 
he should collect all the military forces available (the western troops, 
some eastern troops that had been left in the capital, the foreign 
guards), obtain succour from neighbouring states, and appoint a 
competent general. 


Let us hope that the words had at least the form of a ‘ political’ verse, and ran, by a 
slight transposition, 


6 Movoudxos, 5 wwpds, éwolno’ ef ti 'ppdvet, 

® See Zénaras, iv. 185. 

*! Psellos, Hist. p. 214: &AAous re wAclorous weraxadeira tay yevvalwy pey Tas 
ywapas Thvikadra St KaToAvywpnPévtwy* Kal ira Kame elomoreira: Kal Sri wh Exor wddat 
eyndAmiov &s &roméy Tt remoinnds oxnuariCera, 

$2 [b.: eel yap eyvonew Sri ee diapdpou ywduns TE peydaw aytixabearhKor apxiepe? Kar 
dvodpyws elxev exeivos abtg yopny abtg mpétny tabrny cichveyxa wacay abtg diapopay 
diaddoacba . . . év Tois To1odTos udALoTa Suvaevy Kaipois Kal oUvE MWLONTOMEVy TOTS 
Tupavvetoaciy el uh mporAdBor ToiToy cis axpiBeordrny oixelworw. It is quite possible 
that Psellos knew of the intentions of Kérularios, 
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The first part of this advice was not followed, and the second 
part was set aside until the third had been tried. Michael appointed 
Theodoros, a eunuch of the empress Theodora,® and Aaron, a rela- 
tive of the wife of Isaac Komnénos, to the command of his troops, 
and they encamped over against Nikaia. But neither soldiers nor 
commanders were loyal. ‘The commander of the forces,’ says 
Psellos—‘ his name I need not mention—was a waverer, or rather, 
as I fancy, a partisan.’ ** Further on he tells us that the president 
Theodoros had a secret understanding with Komnénos. Hence we 
may conclude that the unnamed commander was Aaron. The 
result was that the emperor's army was defeated. 

After some days Michael resolved to send an embassy to 
Komnénos. He engaged on this commission three men of modera- 
tion and distinction, who were not identified with his own policy, 
and who would carry weight with the revolutionists. He first 
called Michael Psellos, on whose persuasive fluency he doubtless 
relied as a valuable auxiliary, and asked him to undertake the 
negotiation. Psellos says he was unwilling and yielded only to 
entreaties, making the condition that he might select a colleague. 
He chose Leo Alépos, a distinguished member of the senate,” and 
they chose a third, Constantine Leichudés. They helped the 
emperor to compose a letter, of which the purport was to offer the 
rank of Cesar to Komnénos. 

The envoys sent a notice beforehand to Komnénos of their 
approach, and obtained a sworn promise of their personal safety in 
his camp. They were received with great cordiality and rejoicings ; 
and in an interview with Isaac on the evening of their arrival no- 
thing passed between them but commonplace civilities.* 

The next morning Isaac, surrounded with imperial pomp, gave 
them a public audience. The doors of his tent were suddenly 
thrown open that the splendour might all at once burst on the 
amazed multitude, with whose cheers and shouts the ears of Psellos 
and his companions were dinned. When the noise ceased they saw 
Isaac in sumptuous raiment, sitting on a raised gilt throne, rest- 
ing his feet on a footstool. His fixed eyes testified to the preoccu- 
pation of his mind, and his face bore marks of the recent conflict. 
The historian describes in full the successive circles of guards or 
attendants which stood around the throne, among whom the most 
striking were the foreign mercenaries, ‘the Italians and Taurosky- 
thians.’ The ambassadors, at the sovereign’s sign, approached near 

88 Theodéra had created him proedros, and afterwards commander of the eastern 
army (Psellos, p. 216). 
8 Gudipperhs hv as 8 eygGuat wovouephs. 


* Kaya aipodua Tov KddAdAoTéy Te Kal cuverdrarov Kal by wddLoTa HOEew Thy ody éuol 
Gapphoovra éodov. We learn his name from Zénaras. 


8° wnd€é Tt wA€ov wap’ judy pabeiv HBovdHOn i Scov 7a wept Thy wopelay Kad ei ebruudyre 
TP TAG expnoducda, 
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the throne, and after an interchange of civilities a gentleman-in- 
waiting called upon them officially to state their commission. 
Psellos was put forward as spokesman, and he gives an elaborate 
account of his diplomatic speech. He began with an encomium on 
_ the rank of Cesar and the dignities attached to it, and amid inter- 
ruptions from the audience went on to speak of the adoption of the 
Cesar by the emperor. He finished with an appeal to Isaac to 
desist from his usurpation. 

The speech was received with unfavourable clamours, which 
Komnénos was obliged to quiet by assuring the soldiers that the 
eloquence had produced no effect on him. He then dismissed the 
assembly and gave the envoys a private audience, at which he in- 
formed them that for the present he would be quite satisfied with 
the rank of Cesar on condition that the emperor named no other 
successor before his death, and deprived none of his companions of 
honours he had bestowed on them; he also required a certain 
measure of power, so far as to have the bestowal of some subor- 
dinate civil and military appointments. He also asked them to 
obtain the removal of the minister ‘ of short stature,’ who was 
hostile to him and unpopular—Leo Strabospondylés we may pre- 
sume. These proposals were not entrusted to writing; the letter 
which was openly sent did not contain them. Having breakfasted 
with Isaac they hastened to the shore, crossed the Bosporos, and 
reached the imperial palace early in the day. The assembly and 
the negotiations had taken place in the early morning. The 
emperor agreed to all the demands, and after the space of a day 
the ambassadors recrossed the straits. Komnénos appeared per- 
fectly satisfied with the reply of the emperor, promised to disband 
his troops and proceed to Constantinople. Psellos, Leichudés, and 
Alopos congratulated themselves that they had contributed a service 
to their. sovereign by their prudent conduct of the embassy, and pre- 
pared to return on the morrow; Isaac was to move to Scutari the 
day after. 

But before eventide they were surprised by the news that the 
emperor had been deposed by a conspiracy of senators. At first 
both the ambassadors and apparently the Cesar looked upon the 
report as an invention, but messenger after messenger arrived con- 
firming the tidings, and doubt could be no longer entertained. A 
more reliable and accurately informed person soon appeared, who 
explained that certain dissatisfied and seditious members of the 
senate had excited the inhabitants of the city, and, compelling the 
patriarch to act as their leader, inveighed against Michael and 
extolled Isaac; so far nothing more had happened. Before sunset, 
as Isaac and the ambassadors were conversing outside his tent, 
one arrived out of breath with the news that Michael had been 
forced to become a monk, and that the city was awaiting the arrival 
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of Isaac to take his place. Ere he had finished speaking another 
came with the same news. 

‘ How my fellow-ambassadors passed that night,’ says Psellos, ‘I 
know not, but I despaired of life, and expected that I should with- 
out delay be led to the sacrifice.’ But before daybreak the camp 
was in motion, and the philosopher’s terror was dispelled. The 
emperor called him to his side and addressed him as a counsellor, 
asking his advice as to the best mode of administration, and by 
what policy he might rival the greatest sovereigns. He treated 
Alopos and Leichudés with the same kindness. 

The whole city streamed forth to meet the new emperor, and he, 
turning to Psellos, said, ‘This extreme good fortune, philosopher, 
seems to me slippery, and I know not if the end will turn out 
favourable.’ The philosopher reassured the emperor with smooth 
and flattering words, and took the opportunity of begging him not 
to bear a grudge against himself. The eyes of Komnénos filled 
with tears, and he said, ‘I liked your tongue better the other day 
when it reviled me than now when it speaks smooth words.’ He 
then appointed Psellos president of the senate. 

This important revolution, which transferred the crown from 
the Macedonian to the Komnénian dynasty, possesses considerable 
interest. It was accomplished by the coalition of a party within 
the city with the army without, and in this respect reminds us of 
the unsuccessful revolt of Vitalian in the reign of Anastasios. But 
our historians represent this coalition as undesigned; they repre- 
sent Isaac Komnénos as completely surprised by the news of the 
part taken by the patriarch and certain members of the senate. Of 
course we cannot believe this; we must seek for something a little 
more mystic, pvoticw@repov—to use a phrase of Byzantine diplo- 
macy. It is clear that Komnénos had a party in the city, which 
he and his friends, Katakalon and the others, had time to organise 
before they departed to Asia after their rebuff by Michael. We are 
told expressly that they remained for some time in the capital. 
The cabinet ministers of Theodora and Michael were very unpo- 
pular with others as well as with the soldiers, and Isaac would not 
fail to take advantage of this. 

This faction consisted of members of the senate, and of party 
organisations or clubs, hetaireiai.8’ These clubs, which Zénaras 
has fortunately mentioned, had politically somewhat the same signi- 
fication in the eleventh century as the démoi or factions of the 
hippodrome in the sixth ; though doubtless they were much smaller 
and possessed far less influence than the blues and greens. Whether 
the patriarch had an understanding with this party beforehand, or 

87 Zonaras, iv. 190: craciwders Tes THY THs GuyKAhTov Bovajjs . . . ols Kal of Trav 


Eraipeav ouvyfecay upxovres, Attaleiatés merely mentions some of the persons éy 
TéAet AS conspirators. 
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whether he was forced into the action he took on the day of the 
insurrection by the threats of the disaffected, was a question on 
which Byzantine historians differed. From the position of Kérula- 
rios as opposed to and overlooked by the existing administration, 
and from his character as a man of strong will and great ambition, 
we might judge that he had throughout been a prime mover in the 
political revolution. The weight of the opinion of the historian 
Attaleiatés inclines in the same direction. And I think we cannot 
hesitate to suppose that Kérularios and Komnénos had a distinct 
understanding with one another. The remarkable honours and 
privileges which Isaac, when he ascended the throne, conferred upon 
the patriarch, can be best explained by supposing a secret compact ; 
and the negotiation would have been all the more easy, as Con- 
stantine Dukas was an intimate friend of both the emperor and the 
patriarch. In his Epitaphios on Kérularios, Psellos gives an account 
of the revolution, and represents the patriarch as acting the part of 
a conciliator between two foes, and attributes to his interference 
the fact that the revolution was effected with little violence or blood- 
shed.” 

It took place in the following manner. On the fatal day the 
conspirators repaired to the church of St. Sophia, and took 
oaths that bound them to carry out their purpose. The act was 
attended with commotion both within and without the sacred 
edifice, and the patriarch sent his nephews to discover the cause of 
the commotion. They were captured by the leaders of the insur- 
rection and threatened with death if the patriarch did not consent 
to countenance the plot. ‘Moved with compassion for his nephews, 
who were as his sons, and deeming it necessary to prevent civil 
war,’ Kérularios gave his consent. This was what.apparently took 
place; but there can be little doubt that the whole affair was a 
preconcerted ruse.” 

Some days before, Michael had induced all the senators and civil 
officers to sign a document, by which they engaged not to call 
Komnénos Basileus, nor to pay him imperial honour. The con- 


§ Attaleiatés, Hist. p. 56: efre 5t nal 5 rijs apxiepwoivns etapxos Kal warpidpxns 4 
KnpovAdpwos kexowdxe Tovros Tis cxépews etre kal wh, &nAov Kab mpopaves ovdév. Suws 
3 éx mpornpewy kal rav pera radra ocvvevexbévtwy ra Tis bwovolas eis GAnOelas auvdpay 
mpoxexwphkaa Eupaciv* Kal yap TH Kouvnye 7a wdvra ovvdiapépwv Fv Kal cvumpdrrwv Kal 
Tis mpwrns Bovats yiwwoKdpmevos as kal ris pirlas Kal rijs atlas Kal ris ayxiorelas eyybratos 
6 Béorapxos Kwvoraytivos 5 Aotkas &deAgidijs Tod watpidpxov civevvos Kaliorduevos Kad 
ToAAny ebvoray Sidous Kal AauBdvwy exeier. 

® P. 362 sqq. : Sveiv rére yeyovdtwv avTimdAwy Tunudtwv pécos exeivos eperoT her Kal 
&runros. He is compared to a pilot in the storm. He took the side of Komnénos 
because he saw Providence clearly leaning that way. P. 364-5: dira bros by TG 
Mer mepidcipbeln 7d Civ exeivp dt avariwr) uynorevOeln 7d Kpdros. Michael VI is praised 
for his ready compliance with the inevitable. 

%° Zonaras, iv. 190: Aéyerar 5é radra oxhWers elvae Kal rpoBovadcduara ty’ &xwy doxoln 
ouvedOciv 6 marpidpxns Tois crac Cover, 
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spirators professed that their object was to cancel this document, 
which they had signed under compulsion, and the patriarch under- 
took to obtain it from Michael. But in a short time they waxed 
bolder, and openly proclaimed Komnénos emperor. Keérularios 
despatched one messenger to Isaac—one of those whose arrival in 
the camp we witnessed above—bidding him not tarry, and another 
to Michael bidding him leave the palace. Michael asked the clerical 
messengers of the patriarch, ‘ What will ye give me instead of the 
kingdom ?’ and they answered, ‘ The kingdom of heaven.’*! He then 
put off his imperial robes and retired to a religious retreat, which 
was under the special care of the patriarch, who received him with 
a kind and smiling face, and kissed him and bade him farewell. 
And Michael said, ‘ God requite thee thy kiss worthily, patriarch.’ * 
§ 11. The Patriarch Michael Kérularios.—The head of the 
church who took such a prominent part in the revolution of 1057, 
was a striking and important figure in the middle part of the 
eleventh century. We have already come across him on several 
occasions ; but I passed over his name lightly, preferring to give a 
short connected account of his career. He attempted, as far as 
was possible under the completely different circumstances, to do for 
the patriarchate in the eastern church what his younger contem- 
porary Hildebrand did for the pontificate in western Christendom. 
He was a man remarkable for physical beauty as well as for 
learning and intellect. His first appearance on the scene of history 
is in the reign of Michael IV (1040) ; he was involved in a serious 
conspiracy against the emperor, and was banished along with 
Joannés Makrembolités—the father of the empress Eudokia and 
spiritual brother of Psellos—-and many others. In the notice of 
Kedrénos, Kérularios is mentioned as a leader, but Psellos in his 
Epitaphios gives a very curious account of the affair. A large 
number of noble and able men, disgusted with the government of 
the Paphlagonian family, formed the design of electing a new 
emperor. They determined to select the man on whom heaven 
had conferred in most abundance excellences of mind and body— 
the best man in the empire; each excluded from his thoughts all 
wish to reign. They unanimously voted for Michael Kérularios ; and 
the unanimity seemed equivalent to oracular certainty that he was 
the best man. They did not, however, inform the object of their 
choice, feeling that he would be reluctant to yield to their wishes ; 
Kérularios remained in ignorance that a large assembly of men of 
light and leading had chosen him to reign over them. But some of 
% See Zénaras, iv. 191. 


% Attaleiatés, p. 59: avracmdca:ro, ‘may he kiss in return.’ Although Psellos 
(M. Kérularios, p. 365) describes the cordial reception given by the patriarch to the 
deposed monarch, I am sure that Michael’s words were ironical, and that he looked 
on the patriarchal salute as the kiss of Judas, 

93 Kedrénos, ii. 540, 
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the conspirators misdoubted the chance of success and turned 
informers; and Michael was punished even more severely than the 
others for the tribute which without his knowledge they had paid to 
his excellence. 

He returned from exile in 1042, at the time of the accession of 
Monomachos, who showed him marked favour—although he had 
never met him before—and is reported to have exclaimed when he 
first saw him, ‘ He is just the man for the patriarchate.’ In the 
meantime, as the patriarchal chair was not vacant, he made him 
his most confidential adviser ;* but in less than a year (Feb. 1043) 
Alexios died, and Kérularios was elected to the high and influential 
position of head of the eastern church. 

There were two limits on the ecclesiastical power of the 
patriarch. One of these was theoretical rather than practical ; 
in the organisation of universal Christendom he held a subordinate 
position.” It had been defined in the council of Constantinople 
(881) that the see of Constantinople was second in dignity to the 
see of Rome. The other limit was practical rather than theo- 
retical: the patriarch was dependent on the emperor. The eastern 
emperors, like Constantine and like Justinian, continued to inter- 
fere in ecclesiastical matters, as was indeed inevitable. 

From such subordination and dependence Michael Kérularios 
made an attempt to deliver the Byzantine pontificate, and was to a 
certain extent not unsuccessful. 

To break with Rome was not difficult ; the eastern and western 
churches were practically severed. Into the details of the schism 
we need not enter here; we need merely indicate that a general 
account of it is given by Psellos in his Epitaphios on the patriarch. 
He notes the difference as to the ‘ theology of the holy Trinity’ as 
the main point of the dissension, and tells us that others thought 
the matter of no consequence, while the patriarch deemed the 
heresy intolerable and exerted himself in the matter with un- 
usually ardent activity.°° On July 16, 1054, the envoys of the 


% Epitaph. p. 324: nal cvvoirl(er rodroy ebObs Evra Trois abvTos Kal Ta wpaTa Tov 
mepl éxeivoy moceirat, K.T.A. 

% The claim of the patriarch of Constantinople to the title of ‘ecumenical’ was 
first raised in the reign of Maurice, and was then resisted by Gregory I. The claim 
was of practical value in so far as it was connected with the subordination of the sees 
of Alexandria and Antioch to Constantinople ; and thus Leo IX (in his sixth epistle) 
writes that it is intolerable qwod nova ambitione Alexandrinum et Antiochenum 
patriarchas antiquis sue dignitatis privilegiis privare contendens contra fas et jus suo 
dominio subjugare conaretur. An attempt was made in 1024 to bribe the pope into 
conceding the coveted title to the Byzantine bishop (see Lequien, Or. Christ. i. 89). 

% rg dé Tis eboeBelas mpoudxy Kal rpodvum Kal rod Oelov Adyou &ywuiorh obK avexTdy 
erdoyiero* S0ev mpotKané Te Tis untpowdAews Kal bwtp exelyns mpds exéwny wodAdKis 
AKpiBoroyhoaro kal Gepudrepoy i) wept TaAAG Binywricaro vovberay emisTéAAwWY TapaKkadGy 
ypapicais xpduevos amodeltec: . . . ds 8 ov« Sreide wdyra mpdrtwy GAA’ éyeydveiway of 
madaywyovuevor Opacirepo: Kal dvaurxdvrepo Thvikadra Kal adtds dvapphyvuTa Kal ri 
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pope deposited the act of excommunication on the altar of St. 
Sophia. 

That Kérularios made some attempts to render his office inde- 
pendent of imperial interference during the reign of Constan- 
tine IX, I should infer from the incidental remark of Psellos that he 
owed many grudges to Monomachos.” He had a high ideal of the 
archieratic office. The patriarch was bound, he thought (for 
though Psellos speaks with his own words, he speaks in the spirit 
of Kérularios), to speak ‘holy words’ to secular powers, to resist 
tyrannies, to exalt the humble and pull down the self-willed, to 
superintend education: °* it was the ideal of Ambrose and Chry- 
sostom. The emperor did not support Michael in his quarrel with 
the pope and did not approve of his unconciliatory attitude ; he 
compelled Nikétas Pectoratos, a partisan of Michael, to burn the 
book he had written against the false doctrines of the Latins. 

We have seen how the patriarch was opposed to the govern- 
ments of Theodéra and Michael VI, and how he assisted in the 
elevation of Isaac I. It seems extremely probable that he arranged 
beforehand with Isaac, as conditions of lending his support, those 
privileges which Isaac granted when he was seated on the throne. 
We are told that he honoured the patriarch as a father, and he 
granted to the church a completer power in its own affairs than it 
had before possessed. The treasurer (cxevodddAa€é) and the grand 
chancellor (6 péyas oixovduos) used to be appointed directly by.the 
emperor ; Isaac transferred these appointments to the patriarch. 
He rendered the church wholly independent of the palace; the 
entire ecclesiastical administration was to depend henceforward on 
the head of the church.” 

Kérularios seems to have been popular with the clergy, and he 
tried to strengthen his position by the advancement of his nephews, 
who, as we saw, played a part in the revolt against Michael VI. 
Isaac conferred on them the highest honours and offices ; and this 
is the nearest parallel to papal nepotism that we meet in Byzan- 
tine history—the advancement of the patriarch’s nephews by the 
emperor. 

But Kérularios presumed too far, and he fell. He took upon 
himself, in accordance with his idea of the duties or privileges of 


dvacxuvtig ris dceBelas Tis eboeBelas dytirlOnot Thy dxplBewy. For the schism compare 
Leo Ostiensis, Chronicle of Monte Casino, book ii. chap. 85. See Hefele, Concilien- 
geschichte, iv. 725 f., and the article on Ciirularios by Gass in the Realencyclopddie fiir 
protestantische Theologie, edited by Herzog and Plitt (now by Hauck). Kérularios threw 
down the gauntlet in a letter to the bishop of Trani. 

8” Epitaph. p. 357: xalrot woAAa pynoimaxeiv Exwv TH dwerAOdyTs. 

% Tb. p. 354: 1d wacay idéay waibaywylas tots mpbs dperhy dwevOvvopevois emidelavucbat 
mpés te Suvacrelas mappnoid(ecba: nal tvpavyviais (usurpations) dv@lerac@a: Kal rods uty 
tamewvorépous ipoiv kabaipeiy 5¢ rods aiOaderrépous Kal OpacuTépous. 


® See Attaleiatés, p. 60; Skylitzés, pp. 641-2; Zénaras, iv. 352, 
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the patriarchal office, to admonish the emperor like a father or 
censure him like a master, if he did or designed to do anything of 
which he did not approve. The ears of an emperor are accustomed 
to praise, not to rebuke ; and Isaac, however friendly his feelings to 
the patriarch were, could not long submit to the schooling of an 
ecclesiastic. Moreover, Kérularios in mere external trivialities 
gave proof of a dangerously autocratic spirit; he wore red boots 
like the emperor’s, asserting that it was an ancient pontifical pri- 
vilege. Things came to a crisis when on one occasion the emperor 
exhibited his impatience and the indignant patriarch cried ‘ It was 
I who gave you the empire, I too can take it from you.’ ' At the 
feast of the archangels it was necessary for the patriarch to officiate 
outside the city, and the emperor seized the opportunity and caused 
Kérularios to be arrested, as he feared that his arrest in the city 
might cause a disturbance. The Varangian soldiers who were 
employed for the purpose transported him to Prokonnésos, where 
he died in a few days and relieved the emperor from further trouble. 
Joun B. Bury. 


10 Tt is not easy to see the point of 1d Snugdes trovro Kal Kabnuatwuévoy, which 


Skylitzés (p. 643) puts into the mouth of the patriarch : ¢6 ce rica poipve* 26 ta ce 
xaddow. 





The Last Kings of Ireland 


ODERICK O’CONOR’S assumption of the Irish monarchy was 
in more senses than one what we should now call ‘a walk 
over.’ On the death of his predecessor he mustered his horsemen 
and footmen, and, with warlike Connaught at his heels and allies 
and vassals streaming to meet him at every point, went round 
Ireland in a leisurely, uneventful style, collecting hostages and 
receiving tributes, and was in Dublin ‘ inaugurated king of Ireland 
in as honourable a manner as any king that preceded him.’ Re- 
turning to Connaught, he locked up his hostages! in an island? on 
the Shannon, and proceeded to hold parliaments, conventions, 
‘fairs;’ to raise up, pull down and expel—in short, to exercise 
all the functions of his office. The strongest of the provincial 
kings he discrowned* without exertion. All this, however, was 
quite abnormal and almost sui generis. That the reader may learn 
something of the ‘ anarchy’ which prevailed in Ireland during this 
century, of those intestine wars of which he has heard so much 
and been told so little, it will be necessary to ignore, at least at pre- 
sent, those state-progresses of Roderick through the island. A 
normal Irish king had to clear his way through the provinces, 
battle-axe in hand, gathering hostages by the strength of his arm, 
and prove himself incontestably ‘Bellona’s bridegroom, clad in 
proof,’ before the coy island would accept him for her lord. 

I propose in this paper to touch lightly on the history of the 
eleventh century, just enumerating the kings and suggesting their 
quality, but to relate with some fulness of detail a portion of the 
history of Roderick’s father, Turlough, a much more interesting 
character, whose reign is typical of the social and political condition 
of Ireland in the twelfth century. Moreover it was this Turlough 
who created that western or O’Conor hegemony which Roderick 
inherited, and planted with infinite pain and labour the tree of 


1 Annals of the Four Masters, an. 1167. He gave the Danes, however, a retaining 
fee of 4,000 cows, levied off the men of Ireland for their use. The cow was a unit of 
value, representing at this time 3 oz. of silver. This value of the cow is provable from 
the Annals. 

2 Inis Clohran, on Lough Ree, the state prison of the province. 

% Dermot MacMurrough, king of Leinster. 
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which Roderick gathered the fruit. I hope to shed a little light 
upon a period hitherto not so much obscure as blank to nearly all 
historical students. The authority upon which I chiefly rely is the 
‘Annals of the Four Masters ;’ I have consulted also various other 
works bearing on the period, such as the ‘ Annals’ of Clonmicnoise 
and Loch Ce, Keatinge’s History, the Manx Chronicle, and Usher’s 
‘ Sylloge Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum.’ 

It has been doubted whether there was ever a king of Ireland. 
This is at least certain : that there were powerful Irish dynasts who 
were called kings of Ireland by foreign writers as well as native. 
Such a chief was by Latin authors termed rex Hibernia, rex totius 
Hibernia, and imperator Scotorum, and by Gaelic Ard-Rig, or high 
king, a word which I propose to write Ard-Ri. What manner of 
men were these Ard-Ris ? 

We need not here concern ourselves with the pre-Scandinavian 
history of Ireland otherwise than to observe that the hegemony 
of old belonged to the north rather than to the south. So far 
back as the legendary period, the age of the Hounds,‘ the military 
preponderance of the hardier northern nations is clearly apparent. 
The Irish monarchy, and all that it meant in that more primitive 
form of society, were an appanage of the dynastic houses which 
claimed descent from Nial of the nine hostages, captain of the Irish 
or Scoti in the great convulsions which attended the break-up of 
the Roman empire in the north-west of Europe. 

The history of Ireland in the eleventh and twelfth centuries is the 
history of a race evolving its monarchy, and is therefore likely to 
prove a valuable contribution to general European history. For, 
the process which in most other countries is sunk in oblivion lies all 
revealed in Ireland; so generous have been our monkobardic his- 
torians. The risings and fallings of dynastic clans, the whole of 
the vast and bloody, but not ignoble, strife are described with 
accuracy and minuteness. In Ireland, as elsewhere, the creation 
of the Irish monarchy was the result of the natural selection of 
the best of the dynastic families in the island. For this result 
there was no other method possible, nor, I think, conceivable, 
save that of war. The best family had to fight its way to the 
front, and by clear force majeure set its feet on the necks of the 
rest and rule, in the beginning at all events and for certain genera- 
tions, by no other law than that of the sword and battle-axe, with 
some little assistance from tradition and the doctrine of hereditary 
right. 

The hegemony lay with the north, and all the bardic traditions 
were upon the side of the descendants of Nial. But in the tenth 
century there emerged in the south of Ireland a remarkable person- 


* The two centuries that surround the Incarnation form the heroic period of 
Irish history. The Irish fjpwes are cu-raidhe, i.e. hound-sprung. 
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ality, a man who by his own intrinsic superiority, and against all 
custom and tradition, forced his way to the captaincy of the whole 
island—Brian Boroma, vulgarly known as Brian Bort, i.e. Brian of 
the Tributes. Readers have heard of Cin-cora, the celebrated 
O’Brian stronghold at Killaloe, on the Shannon. A mile north- 
wards from this fort was another, called Boroma ; and the two were 
connected by fortifications’ of earth and timber, the whole forming 
' one of the greatest strength yet knownintheisland. It was indiffe- 
rently known as Cin-cora or Boroma, though in latter times the 
genius of Moore has indissolubly connected the former name with 
the achievements of Brian and of his successors. The steady 
advance of Brian from the position of a sort of Robin Hood, or 
inferior vassal of the Danes of Limerick, to the unchallenged 
lordship of the whole island supplies an excellent example of 
how an Irish king was made. The bardic history of his progress 
to monarchy will be found in Dr. Todd’s ‘ Wars of the Gaedil 
and the Gaill,’ from which one who understands the bardic 
methods of historiography can deduce the facts with tolerable 
exactness. 

One by one the dynastic houses submitted to Brian’s overlord- 
ship, rendering tributes and hostages, till in presence of the 
dignitaries of Ulster, lay and clerical, Brian by the hand of his 
chief secretary had himself inscribed imperator Scotorwm in the 
‘ Book of Armagh.’ The curious may still see that ancient entry by 
paying a visit to the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

A new and powerful family started from the loins of Brian 
Bora, not unnaturally taking their tribe name from him, viz. the 
O’Brians. But in time the force communicated by their great 
ancestor failed. Strongbow and his companions found the O’Brians 
decidedly worsted in the great struggle of the rival dynastic houses. 
The mouth of the battle-axe, arbiter of the strife, otherwise still 
stammering, had given a clearly adverse decision to O’Brian preten- 
sions. 

Brian was succeeded as Ard-Ri by Melaghlin,® king of Meath, 
and as chief of the Dal-Cas, his own nation, by his son Donough, 
who led the retreat from Clontarf and immortalised himself by the 
way. Donough and his war-worn handful fought their way home 
through hostile territories, sorely harassed by the king of Ossory 
and others. In one of these battles the wounded of Clontarf 
fought in their ranks supported by stakes driven into the earth. 
This heroic Donough of the retreat succeeded Melaghlin as Ard- 


5 See O’Donovan’s notes to the translation of the Annals of the Four Masters, a.v. 
1117. 

6 Whom he had previously deposed, and who, though present at Clontarf, took no 
part in the battle. ‘Stand aside, O ex-king ; we will beat these foreigners without your 
aid,’ quoth the Dal-Cas. Such at least is the story. 
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Ri, though his Ard-Riship was vehemently opposed.’ After a stir- 
ring reign he was eventually deposed by his own people, and went 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, where he died. 

Dermot MacMaol-na-m-bo,® king of Leinster, succeeded him as 
Ard-Ri—Ard-Ri with opposition and plenty of it. Nevertheless 
foreign writers invariably refer to him as king of Ireland, finding 
him so regarded at the great sea-ports. To his protection fled the 
sons of Earl Godwin, Harold and his brother Leofwin, upon the 
expulsion from England of that powerful house by Edward the 
Confessor. ‘They passed the winter under the protection of King 
Dermot in Ireland.’® Again, ‘ Harold went westward into Ireland, 
and was there a whole winter under the king’s protection.’!° Mr. 
Freeman congratulates Lappenberg upon his acuteness ‘in having 
perceived that, odd as was the expression, an Irish king must be 
meant.’ Why odd? Plainly because even Mr. Freeman could 
only picture Ireland as the scene of waste tribal confusions, aimless 
flockings and fightings, a wilderness tenanted by wolves and wolfish 
men, girt by a little illuminated fringe of Danish order and civilisa- 
tion. Yet the Danes had little influence in the country, were 
subjects of the inland dynasts, and evidently regarded this Dermot 
not only as their king, but as the king of Ireland, communicating 
that impression to contemporary historians in England. 

From the protection of this Dermot young Harold returned to 
assist his father, commanding a small Irish fleet and army. All 
Danes, writes Mr. Freeman, determined to see in Ireland nothing 
but the Scandinavian fringe. 

To the power of Harold’s host and protector succeeded a young 
protégé of his, Turlough O’Brian, son of Teigue, son of Brian Bora 
and nephew of Donough of the retreat from Clontarf and the 
Ossorian battles. This dynast did conquer all Ireland, had in ward 
the hostages of the whole nation. Like his grandfather he was rex 


7 Dr. Todd’s Wars of the Gaedil and the Gaill, also Keatinge’s History. Dervorgilla 
was descended from Brian Bort through Donough. 


Brian Bord, Ard-Ri 


| 
Donough, Ard-Ri 


| 
Murrough of the Short Shield 


Brian of Glanmire (suburb of Cork) 


| 
Mor = Murrough O’Melaghlin 


Dervorgilla. 


8 4.e. son of Murrough Maol-na-m-bo (slave or fosterling of the cows—cow-nursed 
perhaps). This Murrough is the stirps of the Clan MacMurrough, clan regnant of 
Leinster, and ancestor of Dermot MacMurrough. 

® Life of Edward the Confessor, 404. 

Peterborough Chronicle. These entries are quoted from Mr. Freeman’s History 
of the Norman Conquest, ii. 154. See also Lingard’s History of England, i. 448. 
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totius Hibernie and imperator Scotorum.'' There is a letter to him 
from Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, addressed Magnijfico 
Hibernico regi Terdelvacho.’'* Keatinge relates that Turlough was 
on friendly terms with William Rufus, and sent him timber for the 
roofing of Westminster Abbey. 

Turlough was succeeded by his son Murty, under whom the 
O’Brian hegemony reached its highest point. He was full Ard-Ri 
of Ireland, and through his son Donald, king of Dublin, was lord 
of the widely extended maritime and insular confederacy of which 
Danish Dublin was then the head. A glance at the O’Brian genea- 
logy will not be here amiss. 


Brian Bort, Ard-Ri 
Teigue, Donough of the retreat, Ard-Ri 
Turlough, Ard-Ri 
Murty, Ard-Ri 


| 
Donald, king of Dublin. 


According to the Manx Chronicle the Hebridean Danes begged 
a king from Murty, and Murty gave them Donald. I rather think 
he was ruler of the islands in consequence of his position in Dublin. 
During Murty O'Brian’s reign Magnus, king of Norway, came 
down into these waters. With his own hand he slew Hugh Lupus,” 
earl of Chester, and did other doughty things. The Manx Chro- 
nicle says that Murty did him a peculiar homage, i.e. walked bare- 
footed before him. The son of Magnus, Sigurd the Crusader, 
married a daughter of the Irish king. Another daughter, Lafracoth, 
married Arnulf de Montgomery, brother of Robert of Belesme. 
Murty and Magnus were both in the great league formed against 
Henry Beauclere by the western earls. Nevertheless William of 
Malmesbury relates that Murty and King Henry were afterwards 
good friends. 


1! Mr. Hallam’s note on the Bretwaldas would never have been written had he 
studied Irish contemporary history. A Saxon Bretwalda, imperator totius Britannia, 
is not at all a notion to be laughed at if one understands what kingship and over- 
kingship meant in those days. Columba at the court of the Pictish king Brude found 
there in fetters the hostages of the Orkneys, as related by Adamnan. The Bretwalda- 
ship was quite possible, and when the Saxon chronicle describes a Northumbrian 
king as imperator totius Britannie I for one have little doubt as to the truth of the 
description—at least see no antecedent improbability. 

12 In Usher’s Sylloge Vet. Epist. Hibern. Epistola xxvii. 

18 The Norse saga of King Magnus relates this vividly. So does Orderic, pp. 767, 
768. The saga calls Murty Moriartak, which is nearly the correct pronunciation of 
Muir-Ceartach, and describes him as king of Ireland. Mr. Freeman, who invariably 
loses himself when he gets into the interior, calls him Murtagh ‘ of Connaught,’ the 
O’Brians being a notoriously Munster family, and in an astonishing manner compares 
him with the father of Dermot MacMurrough. 
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In the Norse saga of Magnus, our Irish king is called Moriartak 
O’Brian. The Gaelic form is Muir-Ceartach, i.e. Wall of Righteous- 
ness. He and Magnus warred a good deal, both as foes and allies. 
Magnus was slain in those wars by the Ulidians of the county of 
Down. There is a full-length picture of the battle in the saga, 
admirably graphic and evidently the work of an eye-witness. 
Carlyle, referring to this battle, says, ‘ Place, I regret to say, alto- 
gether undiscoverable to me; known only that it was boggy in the 
extreme,’ which it most decidedly was—very boggy, yet with ‘ holm- 
oaks’ growing therein, as the old skald particularly mentions." 

I have exhibited these kings in power, but not the steps by which 
they gained and held it. The progress of an Irish chieftain to 
monarchy I reserve for my treatment of my typical king, Turlough, 
father of Roderick. As to the Ard-Riship, it must be remembered 
that there was no such thing as general election even of the Polish- 
diet description. He who would be Ard-Ri had to move forward 
step by step, battle-axing territory after territory into submission 
to himself and the tender of hostages. Now he grasped a barony, 
now a county ; now meeting in battle another candidate who had 
similarly subdued wide regions, he overthrew him and became lord 
of whatever tribes and territories the latter had previously brought 
beneath his sway. There is no trace of tribal warfare in the 
history of these centuries. All the wars are of dynastic kings 
warring upon kings to assert dominion or retain independence— 
a most salutary warfare, inevitable, indispensable, enjoined by 
nature herself. Tribes and nations had ceased to count; of each 
generation the history is that of some half-dozen strong men 
striving for the mastery. They stand out from the rest like giants, 
like Homer’s heroes among the ruck of Greeks and Trojans. The 
chronicles distinctly lend themselves to this suggestion of giganto- 
machia in such phrases as the following: ‘Turlough O’Conor and 
Tiernan O’Rourke were terribly at war these years—lIreland a 
shaking sod between them.’ 

How naturally out of the traditions of such strife would the 
primitive imagination evolve combatants of superhuman power. In 
truth this was the grand age of individualism. The church, un- 
organised, had no power; the Brehon law did not check kings; the 
tribal control had ceased; old rules and customs were inapplicable 
to the new order of things; the minor chieftains feebly checked the 
king. Giraldus expressly tells us that Dermot MacMurrough 
tyrannised savagely over his nobles. So, released from all control— 
perhaps purposely released to that end by formative nature, eager 


" History of the Kings of Norway, p. 87, People’s Edition. Carlyle calls Murty 
Murdog, and seems to quiz him in the name. Of Magnus in Ireland and of ‘ Murdog’ 
he really knew nothing. For picturesqueness he gives the Irish kings of the period 
Elizabethan costumes, remembering something about Shane O’Neill and his guards. 


v2 
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to get the work done at no matter what cost—these half-dozen kings 
fiercely battled like bulls for the mastery of the herd. Nature, in- 
tent on her own purpose, made them as free as possible, as strong 
as possible for the dire struggle. Curiously enough too there is no 
trace of personal malignity between these warring kings, no fixed 
enduring feuds. They were allies and foemen and foemen and 
allies as the fast-spinning wheel of change revolved, bringing up 
controversy after controversy, for whose solution there was no 
other adequate tribunal save their supreme court of battle-axes. 

So far the Irish Ard-Ris, down from Brian Boru, are as 
follows :— 


Brian Bort 


| 
Melaghlin, king of Meath 


Donough, son of Brian Bort 

Diarmod, MacMaol-na-m-bo, Harold’s protector 
Turlough O’Brian, son of Teigue, son of Brian 
Murty O’Brian 


1106. Murty O’Brian, king of Ireland, marched into Connaught, 
deposed the reigning O’Conor, and pianted in his room a young 
scion of the same stock, a lad of eighteen, but tall, spirited, full 
of promise, and his own nephew. It was Turlough Mor O’Conor, 
father of Roderick, the last Irish king. Turlough, recte Toir-dealbach, 
means tower-shaped or towering, and the epithet Mor means, not 
great, but tall. Standing on the tomb of the ancient god Fraech, 
hard by the Shannon, Ard-Ri Murty presiding, the boy was inaugu- 
rated the O’Conor and king of Connaught with antique ceremonies." 
The Ard-Ri gave him the hostages of the province, gave him warn- 
ings and good counsel, perhaps a share of his military strength, and 
marched away to attend to other businesses, for an Irish Ard-Ri in 
these stormy times had need to be very swift and expeditious in 
all his movements. Not much grass grew under a king’s feet 
in the twelfth century. So young Turlough, at the age of eighteen, 
found himself king of a province, there to stand or fall as he was 
found fit or unfit. 

The boy came of a line of distinguished sires, all in their time 
captains of Connaught. He was son of Rory Yellowspear, son of 
Hugh Breakspear, son of Teigue of the White Steed, who was the 
first O’Conor, being son of Cathal and grandson of Conor, root of 
the clan and ancestor of all the O’Conors. His father, Rory, 
formerly king of Connaught, many years since had been taken and 


18 There were usually two inaugurations, one pagan, with the ceremony of the wand, 
&c., the other ecclesiastical, with oil of consecration. 
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blinded by a fierce sub-chieftain, the O’Flaherty of Jar-Connaught.'® 
This better than a detailed description will show over what manner 
of men our eighteen-year-old king was called upon to rule, and 
what work lay before him. Turlough O’Conor is a known name in 
Anglo-Irish history, but those sires of his with uncouth barbaric 
titles were famous also in the Ireland of the eleventh century 
Yellowspear and Breakspear and the knight of the White Steed 
were brave and strong in their day. They fought, ruled, and diplo- 
matised with energy and success in those trans-Shannon regions, 
creating that O’Conor imperium which this boy was destined to carry 
so far, and Roderick, his son, so much further. They overthrew, 
tamed, or exterminated divers western gentes, expelling thence an- 
other great rival clan, the O’Rourkes, whom they confined to a king- 
dom called Breffney, on the mearings of Connaught and Ulster, 
where we shall meet them again under the captaincy of one whose 
name at all events is familiar to the reader, Tiernan O’Rourke, 
husband of Dervorgilla. Connaught too had been electing her clan 
regnant, and the mouth of the battle-axe had given a very decisive 
vote in favour of the house of Conor. 

I pass over the next eight years of Turlough’s life. It was 
spent in governing his province and keeping a proud, rebellious 
chieftainry in subjection—a terrible task, which, however, he suc- 
cessfully accomplished. That young Turlough did his domestic 
work well we know from this: that even in seasons of the greatest 
misfortune he never lost his hold upon the province. He had 
doubtless his mild methods and winning ways too—he was sur- 
named Augustus, surely for good reasons—but for the recalcitrant 
always ready battle-axes and trained troops of swift raiders and 
plunderers. By mild methods and fierce— chiefly the latter—the boy 
proved that Connaught was his and not O’Flaherty’s or any other’s. 
We catch stray glimpses of him campaigning and plundering there, 
as it were proving his title in that western court of battle-axes. 
But we may be very certain that he had much hard work to do, as 
we know that he did it well. To use a bardic simile, Connaught, 
though anything but a tame steed, could not throw him. In the 
end he rode Connaught like a well-trained war-horse. The bards 
compare him to Augustus, struck, I think, by some resemblance in 
administrative methods. In a sense no doubt the comparison is 
absurd. Yet I think the government of the formed and settled 
Roman empire was but child’s play to the task of ruling Con- 
naught in the twelfth century. Of Turlough O’Conor, surnamed 
Augustus, I take up the story again in the year 1114, when he 
first crossed the Shannon intent on greater things—a man-tamer, 
interesting in himself and interesting as a type of the primitive 
Irish dynast. 


16 Annals of Loch Ce, 1118. He lived 36 years in blindness. 
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1114. Murty O’Brian, the Ard-Ri, fell strangely sick, for we are 
told that ‘he became a living skeleton.’ His chiefs deposed him, 
and elected his brother Dermot in his room. Down from the 
north dropped Donald O’Logihlin, the old king of Ulster, with all 
his host, to take the Ard-Riship, thus vacated. Submissions and 
hostages poured in to him on all sides.as he went. The red hand 
of Ulster seldom exhibited itself in these dynastic wars without 
proving itself a strong centre of attraction. Despite the long- 
sustained power of the O’Brians, many men—most perhaps—still 
believed that the true root of the Ard-Riship was in the north, was 
in the descendants of Nial of the Nine Hostages. With an army 
daily augmenting, old Donald reached Ballinasloe. Thither, with 
hostages, came young Turlough O’Conor to meet him, a welcome 
ally.'7 He was only 26 years of age; but warlike Connaught, well 
battle-axed and well ruled, well scourged and well conciliated, fol- 
lowed submissive at his heels. Turlough’s brother, indeed, at this 
juncture rebelled or caballed, leaning to the O’Brian interest, but 
was speedily suppressed and taken prisoner by Turlough. The 
whole joined host now entered Munster. After some delay and 
complications, which need not detain us, O’Brian opposition sub- 
sided and the old northern king took the Ard-Riship of the 
island. 

He was 65 years of age and held the dignity for seven years, 
dying in 1121. ‘The storm-and-stress’ period of his life was 
earlier. He had fought against Murty O’Brian and against 
Magnus, king of Norway, and against both combined, and had 
beaten the former in a pitched battle and killed Magnus in a 
skirmish. It was felt by all that he deserved his Ard-Riship. He 
got it and, what is more remarkable, enjoyed it. An Irish Ard-Ri 
might indeed lead a fairly quiet life, if he was content with 
homages, hostages, and clearly admitted tributes and privileges. 
These were fixed by ancient custom. They will be found clear and 
explicit in the Brehon treatise known as the ‘Book of Rights.’ But 
all political power instinctively aims at aggrandisement. Moreover 
the genius of the age more and more imperatively demanded a new 
type of kings, who would not be satisfied with the annual receipt 
of so many ships from Waterford and swords from Ossory, cloaks, 
slaves, cattle and sheep, gold, &c., tributes, gifts, homage, and pre- 
cedence, but who would intervene strongly in dynastic quarrels and 
make their power felt and their persons feared. Donald was old: 
his ideas were primitive and he was satisfied with customary tributes 
and homages. Once at least he intervened strongly in the affairs 
of the island, descending like a sort of deus ex machina, but on the 


1” The Annals of Loch Ce state that the king of Tir Connall, i.e. Donegal, came 
with Turlough. From this and other indications I think Donegal was in Turlough’s 
time included in Connaught. 
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whole remained quiet in his northern home, enjoying his fame and 
his position and his great revenues. 

Young Turlough was left free to do much as he pleased, a youth 
whose ideas were very different as to the duties and prerogatives 
of kings. 

Things being settled on this basis, with a whole network of new 
treaties covering the country in consequence, all Ireland was 
startled with the news that the old sick Dal-Cassian lion was up 
and out again. Pale and lean old Murty reappeared on the scene, 
took his brother prisoner, and resumed the O’Brianship. Far up 
into the island he marched, reasserting his overlordship. Amongst 
other feats he netted and drove the cattle of a territory at night by 
the light of firebrands.'* He joined hands with his son Donald, 
king of Dublin, who on his side had beaten the Leinster men in 
battle, and together they broke down the new combinations far and 
wide. But this mysterious sickness would not relax its hold upon 
the old king. Yielding to its stress and to no other, he stooped at 
last to the inevitable: after a few months he retired from the field 
a confirmed invalid. Murty died in 1119, ‘ flood of the glory and 
magnificence of the west of the world.’ Again from far and near 
the tributes of Ireland flowed to the primitive northern king. That 
unexpected outbreak from the sick chamber was but a slight, 
transient interruption of the northern man’s Ard-Riship. 

During this short crisis young Turlough O’Conor remained true 
to the new Ard-Ri. He was treaty-bound and, moreover, the Ulster 
man had his hostages. While old Murty and his son, the king of 
Dublin, were operating in the midlands Turlough crossed the 
Shannon, devastated Thomond, and returned with flocks and herds 
and captives. These secured, he made another hosting, and struck 
out this time eastward, to resettle the interrupted arrangements in 
the midlands, true to the overlord’s interests—truer perhaps to his 
own. Within that northern hegemony, not impinging upon or 
conflicting with its simple tribute-taking character, he would 
establish one of his own, and he did. Collecting his fleet of river 
galleys—for Turlough was strong upon the waters, salt and 
fresh—he sailed up the Shannon to Longford, and, spite his for- 
midable patronymic, conquered the son of Hound-of-the-Mountain 
O’Farrell, lord of that country, and fortified and garrisoned ‘the 
Yellow Land of the Birch Trees.’ Having so hand-locked the 
O’Farrell he descended the Shannon. Merry sang the monks of 
St. Ciaran as King Turlough rowed by, for there was friendship 
between the famous monastery of Clonmicnoise and the O’Conors. 
Young Turlough paused in his rowing; his spoil-laden galleys 


'S He took ‘ the Prey of the Firebrands,’ relate the Four Masters. This points to 
a bardic tale growing out of the adventure—a tale possibly still in existence. 
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dropped anchor before that ‘ land of roses,’ '® churches, and taper- 
ing towers. Turlough went ashore and laid on the altar of Ciaran 
a chalice of gold and silver, and a drinking horn of gold, and a 
copper dish all charged with gold—a firstfruits offering to one who 
was a sort of god to the western Irish. Old blind Rory Yellowspear 
heard that day the rowing of the galleys and embraced his son 
for the last time. He died next year, after some twenty years of 
stormy life and thirty-six of blindness. 

Turlough’s ‘jewels’ were, not long after, stolen from the high 
altar by an Irish Dane of Limerick, who, however, could not get 
out of Ireland with his plunder, though he sought successively the 
ports of Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. The conscience-stricken 
wretch saw ‘ Ciaran with his crosier stopping every ship on which 
he embarked.’ Finally he was taken and hanged by a young 
southern king, Conor Slapar-Salach O'Brian, and Turlough’s jewels 
were restored to their place on the high altar. There was plenty 
of wild superstition mingled with the piety of the age. About 
this time the chroniclers report the appearance of ‘ demon-ships 
in the Bay of Galway, and they sailed against the wind ;’ and men 
still feared the pagan deities more than they would admit, potent 
and terrible beings known as the Sidhe. 

Returning home Turlough made a new hosting, crossed the Shan- 
non, entered Meath, and divided that kingdom into halves, setting 
up there two kings, one of them Murrough, the father of Dervorgilla. 
His name appears as Murchard Hu Melaghlin in Henry II’s grant 
of Meath to Hugo de Lacy. ‘I grant him,’ wrote Henry, ‘all 
Meath, to be held by him in as ample a manner as it was held 
by Murchard Hu Melaghlin or any other king of the same.’ 
This clan had been, and perhaps was, of royal dignity. The root 
of the family was that Melaghlin who would not help Brian Bort 
at Clontarf, but stood aside a spectator and took the Ard-Riship 
when the old hero was killed. Since then the O’Melaghlins had 
been weighed in stern balances and found wanting. 

King of Connaught and lord of Meath and master of Longford, 
the young conqueror now turned southwards. Here a grand 
struggle awaited him. The O’Brians, with all their proud traditions 
down from the days of Clontarf and further, had no notion of sub- 
mitting to this youth, whom they regarded as their own protégé. 
But the harrying which he had administered to them during Ard- 
Ri Murty’s outbreak was severe. The ensuing winter was terribly 


'8 «In a quiet watered land, a land of roses, 
Stands St. Ciaran’s city fair, 
And the warriors of Erin in their famous generations 
Slumber there.’ 
T. W. Rollestone’s translation of an Irish poem. 
2% Trish metallurgy, now at its height, was an art greatly respected by the chieftains. 
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stormy and cold, and famine and plague had succeeded that harry- 
ing and that winter. Nevertheless they were still lords of Munster, 
Leinster, and of the Danes. Turlough a second time devastated 
Thomond by way of enforcing submission, and again brought away 
flocks and herds and captives. Nevertheless he restored the latter 
‘to God and to Flannan.’” It is significant of Turlough’s cha- 
racter that the archbishop of Armagh the same year made a 
circuit of Turlough’s dominions and received his full tribute. Tur- 
lough was very friendly to the church, in this century a beautiful 
characteristic of kings, for the church was entirely deserving. 

The O’Brians made a return invasion of Connaught under their 
new king, Dermot, brother of the live skeleton, but were met and 
overthrown by Turlough on the ‘ Hill of the Red Birch Tree,’ in 
South Connaught. Next year, 1117, the O’Brians tried again. 
They even penetrated into North Connaught, but were driven thence 
by Turlough, pursued, and decisively overthrown in ‘ the rushy 
plain of Oran,’ county Tipperary, and overthrown anew in a third 
battle at Lacken, county Clare. 

Leaving now behind him the O’Brian hegemony, sorely battered, 
young Turlough made a new hosting, and crossed the Shannon 
eastward with his face to Dublin. Subject Meath joined him on 
the march. At the head of a great army he appeared before 
Dublin. The Danes threw open their gates before the young 
conqueror. Thence he expelled their O’Brian king, Donald, son of 
Murty, the live skeleton, and sent him to Lismore as a monk. 
Another than Turlough would have killed or blinded such a man 
as Donald O’Brian, son of an Ard-Ri. The Fasti tell us that Tur- 
lough was ‘ full of mercy and compassion.’ At all events on this 
occasion he allowed beaten Donald to retain his eyes and retire to 
a monastery, and he took to himself the hostages of East Ireland, 
whom Donald previously held in the castle in Dublin, and took 
also the hostages of the Danes. Also there came to him the men 
of Leinster and the men of the kingdom of Ossory with theirs. 
Then, with all his gyved pledges, Turlough returned home and 
recrossed the Shannon, having torn East Ireland from the hands 
of the O’Brians. 

Again the same year he made a new hosting and marched south- 
wards to deliver a finishing stroke at that powerful house whose 
‘ Strong Hand Uppermost ’” began now to wear such a rueful aspect. 
He attacked and stormed Kincora, and hurled the fortifications, 
both stone and timber, into the waters of Lough Derg. So con- 
spicuously this young western dynast set his strong foot on the 
necks of the O’Brians, announcing to all men that their hegemony 
was at an end. He rebuilt the plank bridge of Killaloe, and 
past the smoking ruins of the great O’Brian eyrie, famed in a 

” Patron saint of Killaloe. 7 The O’Brian motto. 
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thousand songs, having with him as vassals the king of Meath and 
the king of Breffney, marched into Munster. He pitched his camp 
under the walls of Cork, summoned to him the chiefs of the province, 
and divided Munster into three parts. Over Desmond he set a Mac- 
Carthy, and over Thomond the two sons of Dermot, now dead, viz. 
Conor Slapar-Salach O’Brian and Turlough O'Brian, and brought 
with him the hostages of the province. Conor Slapar-Salach means 
literally Conor of the Dirty Skirts. I fancy he introduced the fashion 
of trailing mantles, and got ridiculed, as introducers of novelties 
will. I picture him as a rather magnificent young man inclined to 
be sumptuous. Subsequently he became a dangerous rival of 
Turlough O’Conor, and had a rather considerable career, being at 
one time more than half king of Ireland. He is celebrated in the 
Chronicle of Ratisbon as the chief builder of that monastery. The 
passage is well known to students of Irish history; it is quoted in 
Lynch’s ‘Cambrensis Eversus’ and also in Miss Stokes’s recent 
work on Irish art. 

Next year, having as it were built his house, he proceeded to 
purify it. He summoned to him Enda, king of Leinster, and the 
king of Leix.** All three went up and down the Shannon in Tur- 
lough’s fleet, hanging™ water-robbers and destroying their forts 
und bars. These were Danish robber lords, who preyed upon 
the commerce of the great water highway of the west. These two 
extern kings and their forces he sustained with the new rents 
accruing to him out of conquered Munster. So Munster paid two 
rents, one to Donald O’Loghlin, the Ard-Ri, and one to Turlough. 
Donald was their suzerain but Turlough their master. 

Dervorgilla’s father, Murrough, king of Meath, now gave offence.” 
Turlough threw bridges across the Shannon, invaded Meath, and 
deposed him and resettled that province, taking hostages of the 
sub-chiefs. The archbishop of Armagh was guarantor of this new 
arrangement. But the old Ard-Ri took fire at this. His young 
lieutenant seemed to be playing unheard-of pranks in the south ; 
old Donald dropped down, to inquire into the matter, and Turlough, 
putting first the Shannon between himself and the irate monarch, 
had seemingly to relinquish his intentions. ‘He made a false 
peace’ * with the Ard-Ri; but this did not mean much, for the same 
year he rebuilt his bridges and stepped in a very lordly fashion 
into Meath, as if he were the one great and strong king of the island. 
Turlough built as many bridges as he fought battles. They were 
pontoon bridges, defended with fortified bridge-heads. Stepping 


%3 Queen’s County. 

4 For this interesting fact see the Annals of the Four Masters, 1119. 

2 He had in the interim killed his coadjutor and assumed the sovereignty of the 
province, contrary to Turlough’s will. 

26 The Annals of Loch Ce too mention this ‘ false peace,’ without comment. 
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into Meath, he sent a proclamation round Ireland announcing that 
he was about to celebrate the fair of Tailtin.” Old Donald’s repre- 
sentative had probably some high place there, but Turlough was 
the master and ruler; he and his men of war kept the fair. It 
was a convention or solemn assembly of the whole island for pur- 
poses of commerce, sport, and business. There the genealogists 
collated and corrected their pedigrees; bards contended for prizes, 
silent themselves while trained rhapsodists set out to best advan- 
tage the fruits of their masters’ inventive genius. There were 
horse races; as when in elder days Macha, the war goddess, though 
pregnant, ran against the horses of Concobar of the Red Branch 
Knights. Thither came the king of Dublin and his Danes, 
‘famous for gluttony and commerce,’ and set up his booths and 
stalls, exhibiting coats of mail, bright swords, and two-lipped 
Scandinavian battle-axes. He and his people did not wield them 
as well as formerly; they found it better to sell them than to 
handle them. In short, the great fair of Tailtin was, to compare 
small things with great, just such a festival for these Irish nations 
as was the Olympic to the states of Greece. It was death to draw 
weapon in anger, if there were any armed men present save 
Turlough’s. A general peace was proclaimed during its celebra- 
tion, and it was held impious to hurt any going to or coming 
from the fair. 

Old Donald’s flame was now flickering in the socket. Next 
year he died, and the Ard-Riship of Turlough began, an Ard-Riship 
than which none was ever stormier, for Turlough’s house had no 
Ard-regal traditions. By pure and sheer force he had to hold 
down Ireland, and, unlike other Ard-Ris, he would not be content 
with mere tributes. He would rule and regulate, put up and 
pluck down, and where he conquered he would be master. Here- 
tofore he had been a sort of lieutenant of that famous old northern 
king ; hence to a great extent his success. Henceforth he had to 
rely on himself alone. 

His overlordship of the four southern provinces was not the 
overlordship of an Ard-Ri; it was of an inferior character in status 
and dignity, but much superior in power. That overlordship he 
had now to convert into another form and compel submission to 
himself in a new character. Obviously, therefore, new wars were 
to be expected, and duly they came. Turlough’s other feuda- 
tories seem to have been submissive; not so the king of Desmond 
or South Munster, the MacCarthy. Old Donald died in 1121, 
and the same year Turlough descended into Desmond and plun- 


27 Telltown, co. Meath. 

*8 For an animated picture of one of these great fairs see the description of the 
fair of Garman, by a contemporary bard. It is quoted at length in O’Curry’s Manners 
and Customs. 
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dered South Munster from Fermoy to Tralee, from the Blackwater 
to the Atlantic.” Observe, these plunderings and cattle-drivings, 
of which we hear so much, were strong coercive strokes of war. 
When population was sparse and land plenty the ownership of land 
divested of cattle or other exchangeable property meant subjuga- 
tion ; permanent military occupation of such territory was not neces- 
sary. A chieftain so stripped of his wealth was at the mercy of 
the man who held it. Hence troops of trained plunderers and 
cattle-drivers, ‘ nimble-footed predatory bands,’ formed an essential 
element of an army in the days of Turlough. Such men could 
follow a trail in the dark, knew how to get the last mile out of 
driven cattle and to frustrate every effort to provoke a stampede. 

In 1122 he crossed the Shannon into Meath, regulating the 
affairs of that province. While there, encamped by Sally Lake, Enda, 
king of Leinster, the same who had been with him hanging water 
robbers on the Shannon, rode into his camp with hostages, some 
score or so of boys, sons and foster-sons of the chiefs of Leinster 
and of the Danes. So his Ard-Riship was recognised by Thomond, 
i.e. the O’Brians, by Meath, by Leinster, by the Danes. Meantime 
the recalcitrant MacCarthy had been well stripped in 1121. 

Next year, 1123, he descended into Munster, pitched his camp 
at Youghal, and took the hostages of Desmond. The stripped 
chieftains of South Munster came humbly to him, made ample 
submission, and recovered their property minus arrears of rent. 
Again full master of four provinces, King Turlough marched home 
across his plank bridge at Killaloe, past the cathedral where now 
reposed the remains of Murty O’Brian, Ard-Ri. His wild team had 
failed to unseat him; Turlough’s bit was still in their mouths and 
his bridle on their necks. His Ard-Riship was of course strength- 
ened by the suppression of this rebellion. 

1124. The rebellious MacCarthy died at Cashel, and was suc- 
ceeded by a notable person, Cormac MacCarthy, builder of the 
beautiful little church known as Cormac’s Chapel, on the Rock of 
Cashel. Cormac was hardly inaugurated when he too rebelled 
against Turlough; and being strong at sea, brought a fleet into the 
estuary of the Shannon and preyed on the commerce of Limerick. 
Turlough, after hanging the hostages of Desmond, met this move 
by a bold and well-executed measure. He descended with his strong 
inland fleet from Lough Ree to Lough Derg, thence, by primitive 
engineering methods, carried his ships bodily past the rapids of 
Doonass * into the lower Shannon, and sailed past Limerick into the 
estuary of the river. He attacked Cormac’s fleet in the harbour of 
Foynes, defeated and captured it, and plundered Kerry at discre- 
tion. The king of Meath, Murrough, father of Dervorgilla, and 


* The Annals of Loch Ce say he made two hostings into Desmond in this year. 
%° Annals of the Four Masters. 
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the king of Breffneyrebelled, and the O’Brians threatened to 
rebel. Turlough planted a great camp in Thomond, to overawe 
the O’Brians, marched himself against the kings of Meath and 
Breffney, and beat them in a pitched battle. In the same year he 
built three strong castles in Connaught—-one at Galway, even then 
a considerable seaport, one at Ballinasloe, and one at Collooney, 
co. Sligo, all places of great strategic importance. Next year, 
1125, he again entered Meath, unresisted, deposed the father of 
Dervorgilla, set up in his room three lords over the province, and 
installed as king of Breffney a young friendly O’Rourke named 
Tiernan, future husband of Dervorgilla. All this time the archi- 
tectural Cormac was in a state of rebellion, but his destruction was 
drawing nigh. 

1126. Enda, who helped in the clearing of the Shannon and 
came to him at Sally Lake with the hostages, died. Turlough 
forthwith made a new hosting, marched into Leinster and inaugu- 
rated his own infant son, Conor O’Conor, as king of the province *!— 
a high assumption of power. He beat Cormac of the chapel there 
in a pitched battle, and demolished his stationary camp, which was 
in the hills above Kilkenny. Planting a new camp of his own in 
Ormond (co. Tipperary) he reached out thence long predatory arms, 
one as far as Waterford, another as far as Cork, and subdued and 
took the hostages of all Leinster, giving them into the hands of the 
council which governed in the name of the infant king. 

Next year, 1127, he marched to Cork, and in a solemn conven- 
tion of the southern chiefs held in that city deposed Cormac the 
architectural, and sent him to Lismore as a monk, putting in his 
place a certain Donald MacCarthy, friendly to him and his Ard- 
Riship. Those who are familiar with the history of the sixteenth 
century know that the subjugation of the earl of Desmond was re- 
garded as a great achievement. Yet the overthrow of Cormac, 
king of the same territory, by Turlough was a more brilliant affair ; 
for Cormac was head of a confederacy which embraced the south of 
Leinster as well as Desmond, while the Elizabethan generals were 
zealously supported by the powerful clan of the Butlers.” Again, 
the conquest of Cormac was but one of innumerable feats of arms 
performed by Turlough, dim and of little moment as they may now 
seem. Finally he had another considerable war on hand at the 
same time, viz. that in which he subdued the allied kings of Breff- 
ney and Meath. 

In this year (1127) Turlough reached the height of his power and 
glory. He may have been as great in after periods of his career, 
but I think was never greater. Moreover he was still young and 

3! And king of Ath-Clia, or Dublin and its maritime dependencies. 


* A clan zlmost as powerful as the Geraldines and most ably commanded by the 
earl of Ormond, Black Thomas the Butler. 
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could enjoy his success and his fame. He was but in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. He was Ard-Ri, in the old titular significa- 
tion, of all Ireland and king, in the sense of master of four pro- 
vinces and of whatever insular sovereignty and maritime power was 
then held by the Danes of Dublin. The young king of Breffney, 
Tiernan O’Rourke, was his vassal. Over the strong kingdom of 
Meath he had three subject lords, appointed by himself. His own 
son was king of Leinster. Thomond and the powerful house of 
O’Brian were divided under two kings and so neutralised. He had 
there too a third O’Brian brother, Teigue the Chaste, devoted to 
his interest and ready to his hand should Conor Slapar-Salach and 
Turlough turn against him. Desmond was held by a MacCarthy, 
who owed his appointment to himself, sustained by a military 
colony of 2,000 of the Ard-Ri’s own trained warriors. 

This seems a good point at which to take leave of the story of 
Turlough, for whom, however, were reserved thirty-one years more 
of stormy life. 

Of Turlough’s personal appearance, save that he was tall and 
presumably handsome, or at least distinguished-looking, we can 
guess nothing. The student may imagine a tall figure wearing the 
Scandinavian helmet with projecting narrow face-guard, shirt of 
chain mail, part covered by a scarlet mantle fastened on the breast 
with a curiously carved wheel-brooch, close-fitting trews or hose, 
with shoes plaited with thin flakes of bright bronze ; holding ever in 
his hand for sceptre or wand a long battle-axe ; grave, perhaps stern, 
of aspect, but with some under-light of tenderness and goodwill, for 
the chroniclers tell us that he was ‘ full of chivalry and hospitality, 
mercy and compassion.’ As a boy he had received the best education 
which those times allowed, for he had been brought up under the eye 
of his foster father, Murty O'Brian,®* Ard-Ri, by far the most dis- 
tinguished man of his time, and by him trained in war, diplomacy, 
and administration, as those arts were understood in that rude 
time. From him too he derived his piety and respect for religious 
persons, for Murty was a pious prince. He gave Cashel to the 
clergy, and ‘otherwise took a great interest in ecclesiastical affairs, 
so that the good St. Anselm wished him prosperity and length of 
days. The reader will recall that graceful act of young Turlough 
when he restored the captives ‘to God and to Flannan,’ thereby 
voluntarily denuding himself of much wealth, for war captives 
were then sold into slavery. 

I have no doubt that according to his lights he tried to govern 
with justice. The chroniclers tell us that he had for chancellor one 
Gilla-ria-Naomh O’Carty, i.e. Servant of the Saints O’Carty, 
‘supreme lawgiver of the Gael.’ In other words, Turlough’s chief 


83 A man, observe, as to whom the good St. Anselm wrote that he had him ever in 
his prayers. 
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minister was one universally respected, a fact as creditable to his 
lord as to himself. Two powerful dynasts, one a strong revolter, 
the other a rival for the Ard-Riship, he subdued without killing or 
blinding—merely sent them to Lismore as monks. He cleared the 
Shannon of water robbers and built many bridges and many 
castles, and is said to have coined money at Clonmicnoise. This, 
whether literally true or false, indicates that he paid attention to 
the economic province of administration. He had the wisdom to 
perceive that the era of strong, masterful kings had arrived, and 
the courage and resolution to stand by that perception. 

It is curious, but a fact, that Turlough O’Conor was uncon- 
sciously conquering Ireland for the Normans. It was owing to the 
labours of Turlough, of his successors and his predecessors, that 
this island became conquerable by Henry II and the conquistadores. 
These Irish dynasts battle-axed the tribal communities into soli- 
darity, and accustomed the minds of the inhabitants to the idea of 
great feudal supremacies and overlordships. So the Ard-Riship of 
Henry FitzEmpress came upon them without a shock. To the 
MacMurroughs of Leinster the Plantagenets were hardly more 
strange than the O’'Conors. The O’Conors had put an O’Conor over 
them as king;** why should not the son of an empress set over 
them an earl? Turlough afterwards set up that same boy as king 
of Meath.® To the O’Melaghlins, clan regnant of that province, it 
was not a stranger proceeding when the potent Angevin gave them 
as their lord Hugo de Lacy. Ireland in the tribal state would 
have, I think, proved unconquerable to the Normans; but those 
Irish Ard-Ris had established a solidarity of the tribes sufficiently 
strong to permit the supremacy of the Angevins, and yet not 
perfect enough to defeat and repel it. Shall we say, then, that the 
lives of men like Turlough were, from an Irish point of view, 
worse than wasted? Well, I think not; but the question is too 
profound to be here discussed. SranpisH O’Grapy. 


3* Conor O’Conor, Turlough’s infant son. 
3 See Annals of the Four Masters, 1144, an important fact. 





Notes and Documents 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS OF THE AUSTIN CANONS OF LEICESTER AND 
DORCHESTER, OXON. 


An illustration of the visitation of a Cistercian house, in the times 
shortly preceding the Reformation, was lately furnished in this 
Review.' We now offer to the reader two sets of episcopal injunc- 
tions to houses of Austin canons issued by Bishop Longland a few 
years later (1529-1532). The importance of these may be estimated 
from the following passage in Father Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII and 
the English Monasteries’ (i. 73). 

‘The ordinances thus enacted are valuable evidence as to the 
state of the great Augustinian order at that time in England. 
They point to a severity of discipline and a mortified mode of life 
altogether incompatible with the general laxity since attributed to 
them, in common with the other great bodies of regular clergy.’ 
Whether these words are borne out by the injunctions which follow 
the reader will judge. Some of the matters noted, especially the 
buffooneries practised at the religious services, would have been 
hardly credible on less grave authority than the bishop’s register. 

The Augustinian abbey to which the first injunctions were 
addressed is famous as having been once presided over by 
Philip Repingdon, once a notable Lollard, afterwards a notable 
Lollard-persecuting bishop of Lincoln, finally a cardinal, in the 
era of the three popes. It is also famous as having sheltered in his 
last hours the great Cardinal Wolsey when, broken-hearted, he was 
making his way from York to London. This was about two years 
before these injunctions were written. The second set of injunc- 
tions, which are somewhat earlier than the first, are addressed 
to a house of less importance, Dorchester (in Oxfordshire), 
founded by Alexander, third bishop of Lincoln. They are re- 
markable as giving a sketch of the daily routine of the religious 
life in an Augustinian house, as well as testifying to the very ill 
repute into which the house had fallen through its past irregularities. 

GrorGe G. Perry. 

Johannes, permissione divina Lincolniensis episcopus dilectis 
nostris Abbati et conventui Monasterii de Pratis Leicestrie ordinis 
Sancti Augustini, nostre dioceseos Lincolniensis, salutem, graciam 


1 See ‘ Visitation of Thame,’ Hist. Review, iii. 704-22. 
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et benedictionem. Quia in visitatione nostra ordinaria quam in 
eodem monasterio jamdudum personaliter exercuimus nonnulla 
reformatione digna comperimus et invenimus, has igitur injunc- 
tiones omnes et singulas vobis transmittimus, et a vobis omnibus 
et quolibet vestrum inviolabiliter observari precipimus et mandamus, 
auctoritate nostra ordinaria, sub pena juris et aliis penis in eisdem 
respective specificatis. 

Imprimis, cum secundum canonicas sanctiones Abbas quanto 
frequentius poterit sit cum fratribus in conventu, vigilem curam 
et diligentem solicitudinem gerens de omnibus ut de officio sibi 
commisso dignam Deo possit reddere rationem ; quod si prevaricator 
ordinis fuerit, aut contemptor negligens, pro certo se noverit non 
solum ab officio deponendum, sed et alio modo secundum regulam 
castigandum, cum offensa, non solum propria sed etiam aliena, de 
suis manibus requiratur—te igitur, ex detectis in visitacione nostra 
ordinaria non solum prevaricatorem tui ordinis, sed etiam negli- 
gentem ac nimis remissum manifeste comperimus et invenimus, 
tam in obsequiis divinis quam in observacione religionis tuz; adeo 
quod per tres annos et ultra missam in ecclesia tua non dixisti, 
nec altam missam in diebus solemnibus quibus tenebaris per decem 
annos celebrasti, neque in choro, neque in conventu inter 
fratres illis diebus extitisti, sed dicta divina officia celebrare ad 
summum altare juxta ritum, consuetudinem et observanciam pre- 
decessorum tuorum per tempus predictum manifesté neglexisti; 
nec in choro cum fratribus prout tenebaris, temporibus divinorum, 
diebus duplicibus ac dominicis et aliis solemnibus aut consuetis 
officiandus interfuisti, officium tuum penitus negligendo et omit- 
tendo, in anime tue periclum, ac dicti monasterii scandalum non 
modicum et gravamen, cultis quoque divini diminucionem, ac 
regularis observancie violacionem, et in pessimum confratrum 
tuorum exemplum. 

Ideo tibi domino abbati injungimus tenore presentium, tuam 
culpam et tuam negligentiam in hac parte reformando, ut de cetero 
post recepcionem presentium accedas ad ecclesiam conventualem 
dicti monasterii tui, ibidem missam celebrando et officiando juxta 
ritum morem et consuetudinem predecessorum tuorum, ac regulares 
observancias dictorum ordinis et monasterii, diebus ad hoc assig- 
natis et limitatis, sub pena juris, reservaté nobis potestate omni- 
moda te et negligentias tuas hujusmodi corrigendi et reformandi 
juxta sanctiones canonicas in hac parte salubriter editas. 

Item, quod cum nos nostra auctoritate ordinaria pro utilitate 
dicti monasterii, et consensu tam tui, domini Abbatis, quam con- 
venti ipsius monasterii, ad debita et alienum es persolvenda quibus 
dictum monasterium tua negligentia incurrebat, ad scandalum 
evitandum in hac parte, et clamores populi sedandos, ordinationem 
[fecerimus ?], certos administratores nominayerimus, ad pecuniam 
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recipiendam, et ad negotia extrinseca omnia et singula gerenda et 
administranda, ac ad debita premissa solvenda imposuerimus, 
certam et magnam porcionem tibi pro oneribus tuis supportandis 
assignando, quam quidem ordinacionem a te et conventu tuo hu- 
jusmodi inviolabiliter observari preceperimus—tu tamen auctori- 
tatem nostram ordinariam contemnens, ordinacionem nostram 
hujusmodi temeré violasti, ac dominum Hugonem Whitwick, et 
dominum Ricardum Lichfeld, quos administratores ac receptores 
sub certis forma et modo imposuerimus, ordinaverimus et fecerimus, 
presumptuosé in contemptum ordinacionis nostre removisti, et 
expulisti; quare tenore presentium tibi domino abbati injungimus, 
ut, statim post recepcionem istarum injunctionum prelibatarum, 
Hugonem Whitwick ad officium administracionis pre-recitate re- 
stituas integraliter, et eundem in eodem officio administracionis, 
juxta tenorem vim et effectum dicte ordinacionis nostre liberé 
administrare, ut prius, permittas, sub pena excommunicacionis 
majoris, penam contemptis tui predicti ac violacionis ordinacionum 
nostrarum hujusmodi nobis reservantes. 

Item, cum secundum honestatem regularis observancie abbates 
et ceteri prelati religiosi subditis suis exemplum bone vite ac gravi- 
tatis morum impendere debent, cum id quod factum est a prelatis 
facilé ab aliis trahitur in exemplum—tu tamen, Abbas, non 
maturitatis seu gravitatis exemplum fratribus tuis prebens, sed 
levitatis, ac risis, et dissolucionis occasionem, quendam stultum 
ac scurram continué tecum confabulandum habuisti et habes, qui 
antecedit te quotidie quum ad ecclesiam transis, et in choro, cum 
tu ibidem existis, se stolidé exercet, verbis, derivionibus, cantilenis, 
ac alias, canonicis in choro occasionem rists et dissolucionis contra 
religionem ac regularem observanciam manifeste prebens, divina 
eciam officia perturbando et impediendo in magnum scandalum 
religionis ac tui dedecus ac periclum non modicum. Ideo injungi- 
mus tibi domino Abbati ut de cetero non permittas eundem stultum 
antecedere te in ecclesia choro aut claustro, nec inter fratres tem- 
poribus divinorum quovis pacto conversari, sub pend contemptis. 

Item, quia ex visitatione nostré comperimus quod dominus Abbas 
et Prior dicti monasterii modernus nonnullas concessiones firmarum 
inconsulto conventu sub sigillo communi fecerunt, et concesserunt, 
contra injunctiones nostras alias factas, et quod claves ciste com- 
munis non custodiantur juxta injunctiones hujusmodi: Ideo in- 
jungimus vobis domino Abbati et priori sub pena excommunicacionis 
majoris ut non faciatis consimiles concessiones in posterum siné 
consensu capituli, et quod infra quatuor dies post recepcionem ista- 
rum injunccionum claves dicte communis ciste vocate The Hutche 
per tres custodiantur, et quod una clavis remaneat penes te domi- 
num abbatem, altera penes te priorem, et tercia penes et in custodia 
Hugonis Whitwick administratoris prenominati. 
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Item, injungimus tibi domino abbati et omnibus et singulis 
canonicis dicti monasterii ut de cetero nullus admittatur ad profes- 
sionem faciendam in eodem monasterio nisi fuerit aptus, ingeniosus, 
habilis et idoneus, tam in bonis moribus quam in sciencia et etate, 
et aliis necessariis in hac parte requisitis, et quod admittatur per 
consensum totius capituli seu majoris et sanioris partis ejusdem, 
et quod nullus ex odii fomite impediat de cetero admissionem alli- 
cujus tales qualitates habentis, sub pena juris. 

Item, injungimus vobis domino abbati et priori pro tempore exis- 
tentibus sub pena suspensionis ab officio ut infirmaria debito modo 
reparentur, pro infirmis ibidem custodiendis in tectura et aliis citra 
festum pentecostes proximum, et ut infirmi tempore infirmitatis 
habeant custodes sufficientes, non feminas, sed per fratres vel alios 
servientes honestos diligenter custodiantur, ac pro cibis salubribus 
durante infirmitate hujusmodi debité provideatur, et ut sic infirmi 
non jaceant in dormitorio contra regulas religionis vestre. 

Item, cum prior claustralis juxta sanctiones canonicas debet esse 
potens in opere et sermone ut exemplo vite, verbo quoque doctrine 
fratres suos instruere possit in bono et a malo revocare, zelum 
religionis habens ut delinquentes corripiat et castiget, obedientes 
foveat et confortet, congruum est ut prior hujusmodi claustralis 
omnibus officiis divinis, tam diurnis quam nocturnis (infirmitatis 
impedimento cessante) intersit, cultum divinum ac regulares obser- 
vancias diligenter prospiciat. Injungimus igitur tibi priori in vir- 
tute obediencie et sub pend remocionis ab officio hujusmodi, ut sin- 
gulis divinis officiis, prout teneris, intersis, cureque tibi in hac 
parte commisse diligenter invigiles, ac fratribus tuis attendas, 
zelum quoque religionis habens eosdem fratres in observanciis 
regularibus eddem diligencia inserves et informes, ac ad observancias 
ceremoniarum et regularum suarum, ac etiam ut divinis officiis 
juxta exigenciam earundem intersint, coherceas et compellas; ac 
de cetero in refectorio cum fratribus tuis (nisi cessante impedi- 
mento) singulis refecionibus sedeas, ac ibidem regulares observancias 
diligenter obsignari facias sub eadem pena. 

Item, injungimus tibi priori pro tempore existenti ut diligenter 
prospicias ut singula ostia claustri horis debitis claudantur et 
serantur, quod nullus fratrum habeat claves dictorum ostiorum seu 
alicujus eorundem, nisi ille frater duntaxat qui ratione officii hujus- 
modi claves custodiret, et quod sere hujusmodi ostiorum adeo re- 
formeutur ut antiqui claves, seu adulterini, quibus canonici retro- 
actis temporibus usi sunt, ullo modo aperire non possint, et quod id 
fiat infra mensem post recepcionem presentium injunctionum sub 
pena remocionis ab officio. 

Item, cum nobis constat evidenter quod canonici claustrales dicti 
monasterii ex nimia libertate et facultate evagandi in parcum et 
alia loca extra monasterium (qui tenentur infra claustrum ac loca 
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claustralia remanere, ac divinis officiis, ceremoniis religionis, ac 
libris et studio attendere) damnabiliter exeunt monasterium in par- 
cum et alibi diebus lune, martis, mercurii, jovis et veneris, qualibet 
septimana, in magnum scandalum domis et religionis suarum: 
Ideo injungimus vobis domino abbati et priori sub pena suspensionis 
ab officio quod deinceps non permittatis dictos claustrales canonicos 
vel aliquem eorundem sic exire aut vagari, sed infra loca claustralia 
permaneant, et in ortis et gardinis congruis ad hoe, per vos intra dic- 
tum monasterium limitandis et assignandis, se recreent, et non alibi. 

Item, injungimus omnibus et singulis canonicis claustralibus ut 
nullus vestrum exeat, sicut solito consueveritis, hujusmodi loca 
claustralia in parcum aut alibi, recreacionis immo potius vagacionis 
gracia, sed infra loca claustralia et gardinos prerecitatos temporibus 
congruis vosmetipsos recreetis, ac in studiis et ceteris ceremoniis 
et observanciis vestre religionis, aliis temporibus, juxta regulas 
vestras vos exerceatis, et quilibet vestrum se exerceat, suk pena 
contemptis et penarum in regula vestra contentis. 

Item, quod dolenter reperimus, et ex actis hujusmodi visitationis 
nostre nobis constat evidenter, quod in monasterio vestro sint ad 
minus xxv canonici regulari observancie astricti, et ad cultum divi- 
num diurnum et nocturnum celebrandum, juxta non solum sanc- 
ciones canonicas, sed statuta dicte religionis obligati, ex quibus 
omnibus non ultra xi intersunt divinis officiis, ceteris absentibus, 
quod deinceps sub silentio preterire non possumus—ideo tibi domino 
abbati et omnibus canonicis dicti monasterii injungimus ut de 
cetero omnes et singuli canonici prefati monasterii (impedimento 
legitimo cessante) divinis intersint officiis tam diurnis quam noc- 
turnis, juxta regulares observantias dicte religionis sub pena con- 
temptis ; administratoribus a nobis propter utilitatem ejusdem 
monasterii assignandis, hostellario, cellarario et sub-cellarario, illis 
temporibus quibus ratione administrationis et officiorum necessario 
impediti fuerint, duntaxat exceptis. 

Item, injungimus tibi domino Broughton sub pena suspensionis 
ac etiam incarcerationis, quod in posterum non admittas aliquam 
mulierem ad cameram tuam, sive ad illam parvam domum in qua 
inhabitas, situatam juxta claustrum, et precipue uxorem Edwardi 
Bathfeld, ac pro violacione injunctionum nostrarum in hac parte 
alias factarum tibi injungimus et interdicimus quod non exeas por- 
tam exteriorem monasterii donec et quousque, meritis tuis exigen- 
tibus, licenciam a nobis obtinueris, sub eadem pena. 

Injungimus etiam tibi domino Lichfeld, detecto in nostra visita- 
tione hujusmodi, quod mulierem sive mulieres suspectas in domo 
officii tui, viz.: Le Cheker, et aliis locis tam infra monasterium 
quam extra, contra injuncciones nostras in hac parte alias legitimé 
factas, tecum conversantes habuisti, unde generatur scandalum non 
modicum tibi et monasterio predicto, ut neque infra monasterium 
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aut villam Leicestri, vel alibi, consortio alicujus mulieris suspecte, 
seu cum qua prius fuisti suspectus, aut detectus, ullo modo utaris, 
sub pena incarceracionis, et propter violacionem injunctionum nos- 
trarum predictarum, et etiam propterea quod fuisti et es inutilis in 
officio illo ad quod te deputavimus, tam infra monasterium quam 
eciam extra, te ab officio cellararii, ac eciam ab administracionibus 
exterioribus domts suspendimus et removemus, et quod non exeas 
portas exteriores dicti monasterii donec licenciam egrediendi a nobis 
obtinueris, tibi injungimus sub eidem pena: ac in loco tuo in officio 
subcellararii, ac in administracione ad quam cum aliis te deputa- 
vimus dominum Herbertum Brymyngham substituimus, ordina- 
mus, et deputamus, mandantes tenore presencium quod nullus 
ipsum impediat, quominus in eisdem officiis ministrare possit 
quamdiu bene et laudabiliter se gesserit in eisdem. Ita quod dicti 
prior Hugo Whitwick et Herbertus Brymyngham administrent 
administracionem juxta vim formam et officium ordinacionis nostre 
antea facte. 

Item, injungimus vobis domino abbati et priori sub pena con- 
temptis quod in posterum non permittatis aliquas mulieres habere 
accessum ad aliqua officia seu loca infra monasterium vestrum, 
nisi duntaxat devocionis causa ad ecclesiam conventualem dicti 
monasterii, nisi fuerint graves et honeste mulieres invitate vel 
recepte per te dominum abbatem quum causa racionabilis ad tales 
mulieres recipiendas eveniat et contingat, et non aliter. 

Item, injungimus vobis canonicis omnibus et singulis quod 
nullus vestrum monasterium exeat absque speciali licencia domini 
abbatis seu prioris prius petita et obtenta, exceptis administratoribus 
per nos deputatis, quocies ipsos vel ipsorum aliquem, racione 
officii sui, ex caus&é racionabili exire contingat; ac eciam quod ab 
hoc tempore sitis caritativi, et ad invicem concordes, mutuam 
caritatem inter vos observantes, familiaresque ad invicem, et non 
sicut solito discordantes convenientesve favoribus, consideracionibus 
seu personarum excepcione ex odii fomite seu quavis alii causa 
utentes, ut dignum Deo sicut convenit prestare possitis obsequium 
et famulatum, et ut sic luceat lux vestra coram hominibus ut vide- 
antur bona opera, sic quod glorificent Deum in celis, et hoc sub pena. 

Et ne hujusmodi injuncciones nostre cursu temporis oblivioni 
tradantur, vel aliquis vestrum ignoranciam earundem pretendere 
potuerit in futuro, volumus et injungimus vobis domino abbati et 
tibi priori sub pena suspencionis ab officiis vestris ut semel singulis 
futuris mensibus eedem injuncciones nostre in domo capitulari in 
pleno capitulo dicti monasterii publicé legantur et declarentur omni- 
bus et singulis canonicis ejusdem monasterii pari [auctoritate ?] 
injungentes ut hujusmodi lectioni et declaracioni dictarum injunc- 
cionum quilibet, justo cessante impedimento, intersit sub pena 
contemptis. 
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Injunctions to the Abbey of Dorchester. 


‘Johannes, permissione divina Lincolniensis episcopus, dilectis 
nostris in Christo Abbati et conventui monasterii nostri de Dorces- 
triad nostrarum dioceseos et fundationis, salutem, graciam et bene- 
dictionem. Quia non solum fama publicé deferente, sed per 
inquisitionem in hac parte rité et legitimé per nos factam, com- 
perimus nonnulla in predicto nostro monasterio indies per abbatem 
et confratres ejusdem contra regulas divi Augustini, contraque 
bonum et decorum religionis et utilitatem dicti nostri monasterii 
perpetrari—quibus si congruis et oportunis remediis non obviatur, 
timendum est ne tam ‘in spiritualibus quam in temporalibus 
monasterium nostrum inevitabile patietur detrimentum; injunc- 
ciones igitur infra scriptas pro hujusmodi malis ibidem tollendis 
ordinaria nostra potestate et auctoritate facimus et transmittimus, 
quas per abbatem et fratres dicti nostri monasterii, quatinus respec- 
tivé vos et eorum quemlibet concernunt, inviolabiliter observari 
volumus, et sub pena juris in hac parte in contrafacientes infligendi 
mandamus. 

Imprimis injungimus predictis Abbati et canonicis nostri 
monasterii quod in divinis officiis celebrandis deinceps magis 
devotos se exhibeant, quodque prior et omnes canonici (urgente 
cessante impedimento) singulis noctibus per annum, in medio noctis, 
vel saltem circa mediam noctem, matutinas per notam in choro 
dicti monasterii celebrent, et quod omnes canonici ante matutinas 
a dormitorio descendant, simulque in principio matutinarum in 
choro conveniant, juxta regulam divi Augustini, et ibidem (justo 
cessante impedimento per. priorem approbando) usque ad finem 
matutinarum expectent, totoque illo tempore, atque in die domini 
cetera divina officia agantur, et inclinaciones, prostraciones, silen- 
cium, ceteraque sancte religionis ceremonias pro locis et temporibus 
requisitis observent. Item quod singulis diebus in hora septima 
inchoetur hora prima per cantum, et ea finité celebretur missa in 
honore domine virginis, qua finita procedatur ad terciam, deinde 
ad missam capitularem, et illa finitaé procedatur ad capitulum, in 
quo loco post suffragia ceteraque ibidem juxta morem sacre religionis 
peracta, legatur distincté et aperté per unum ex canonicis porcio 
aliqua regule divi Augustini aut constitucionum dicte religionis ut 
ex frequenti hujusmodi lectione faciliores ipsi addiscere, et tenacius 
in memoria retinere possint ea que virtute obediencie sue observare 
debeant—et si tunc compertum fuerit quempiam ex canonicis contra 
regulam divi Augustini aut contra constituciones sanctorum patrum 
in ea parte deliquisse, absque more dispendio et cum omni caritate 
illud corrigatur. 

Item, finito capitulo, statim, si volunt, conferant se canonici ad 
jentaculum, et illo cum graciarum actione finito in hora decima 
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procedatur ad sextam, et deinde ad processionem et altam missam 
in qua singulis diebus assistant sacerdoti diaconis et subdiaconis, 
vel ad minus unus ex eis, et in diebus quibus de feria non cele- 
bratur duo canonici ad gradum chori gradalia et tractus devoté 
celebrent. 

Item, ad prandium accedentes morem religionis observent, 
tacentes omnino verbum Dei audiant, cibum et potum non ad 
satietatem et ebrietatem, sed quantum ex illis honeste sufficiat, 
recipiant, et finito prandio, Deo gracias agentes, ad ecclesiam se 
conferant, et deinde ad claustrum singuli canonici in suis sedibus 
cum silencio et meditacione sancta ad tempus per prioris arbitrium 
limitandum sedeant, nullusque canonicus extra claustrum aliquo 
tempore diei quando in divinis aut refectionibus non existit, absque 
speciali licencia prioris, egrediatur, sed in claustro regulas divi 
Augustini, divina officia, aut grammariam, vel aliud quidpiam 
addiscat quod ad observacionem sancte religionis pertineat et 
conducat. 

Item, singuli canonici in singulis cellis soli cubent, dormiant, et 
hostium cellularum semper apertum pateat die et nocte abbati et 
priori nostri monasterii, ut ipsi cum velint ingredi possint et videre 
que sit conversatio uniuscujusque canonici infra dormitorium 
predictum. 

Item, quod nullus canonicus solus egrediatur monasterium, neque 
cum socio, aliquo modo, absque licencia Abbatis aut prioris prius 
ex causé racionabili per alterum eorum approbata et obtenta, et 
quod sic nulli canonici extra portas monasterii nostri vadant, nec 
in villam nisi bini, et eciam cum aliquo honesto laico serviente per 
Abbatem aut priorem limitando, ut semper habeant ipsi canonici 
laudabile testimonium conversacionis sue, si propter necessarias 
causas contingat eos extra monasterium nostrum egredi. Et in hac 
parte in virtute sancte obediencie injungimus dictis abbati et priori, 
quod ipsi in venia egrediendi monasterium nostrum canonicis 
concedenda non sint nimis faciles, sed prius prudenter apud se 
deliberent, an causa egrediendi per aliquem ex canonicis allegata sit 
vera, urgens, et necessaria; et an qui petit hujusmodi licenciam 
frequenter soleat causas evagandi querere; et tali persone justam 
causam egrediendi alleganti semper associetur unus ex maturioribus 
et discrecioribus canonicis. 

Item, canonicis post prandium domi morantibus per priorem 
injungatur et. limitetur singulis diebus vel ut orent, studeant, 
sculpent retia, aut aliquid opus honestum faciant, per quod omnium 
viciorum mater evitetur, et tum hora aliqua congrua exequias 
celebraturi ad ecclesiam se conferant, deinde vesperas psallant, 
quibus finitis cenam moderatam faciant, omnino a gula et ebrietate 
sese cohibentes, ac (completorio absoluto) omnes dormitorium 
adeant, nullus deinceps ante horam matutinarum absque speciali 
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licencia prioris inde descendat, sed ibidem morantes quieti et 
silencio se commendent. 

Injungimus insuper omnibus canonicis nostri monasterii sub 
pena contemptis quod ipsi priori ibidem per nos prefecto in omnibus 
licitis mandatis, consiliis et correccionibus sint obtemperantes et 
obedientes juxta regulam divi Augustini. 

Item, quod hostia que sunt inter ecclesiam parochialem et 
chorum dicti nostri monasterii tam diurnis quam nocturnis tempo- 
ribus semper maneant clausa, nisi solum modo tempore misse 
beate Marie alte misse et vesperarum, quibus finitis hostia pre- 
dicta absque mora aliqua claudantur, et durante tempore misse et 
vesperarum duo illa hostia que in claustrum ab ecclesia ducunt 
omnino clausa maneant, sic ut laicis personis et precipué mulieribus 
non pateat tempore divinorum aut aliis temporibus per claustrum 
ingressus; injungentes pretered dictis abbati et priori in virtute 
sancte obediencie quod mulieribus per alias vias non pateat in- 
gressus in dictum claustrum aut alia loca regularia nisi ex urgen- 
tissima causa prius cognita et per dictos abbatem et priorem 
approbata. 

Item, quoniam per accessum diversarum mulierum ad dictum 
nostrum monasterium sub velamine et nomine lotricum acceden- 
tium gravis infamia contra canonicos dicti monasterii nostri tem- 
poribus transactis suborta est, injungimus dictis abbati et priori 
in virtute sancte obediencie quod de cetero omnes canonici dicti 
nostri monasterii aut unum masculum honestum juxta regulam 
divi Augustini, aut unam tantummodo feminam vita et moribus 
apud vicinos commendatam habeant lotricem, ad quam singulis 
septimanis vestes canonicorum per laicos servientes et nullo modo 
per feminas deferantur, et quum lote fuerint ab eadem denuo recipi- 
antur, sic quod lotrix predicta neque causa recipiendi, neque defe- 
rendi hujusmodi vestes ad dictum nostrum monasterium habeat 
accessum. 

Item, quod exterior vestis canonicorum que lanea est clausa desu- 
per semper et consuta usque ad umbilicum existat, sintque omnes 
in habitu gerendo consimiles, similiter et in caligis, ac in dormitorio, 
claustro, ecclesia, et refectorio caputia sic tegant capita singulorum 
canonicorum, ut neque ab aliis videri neque ipsi alios videre possint 
juxta ceremonias dicte religionis: et etiam injungimus omnibus et 
singulis canonicis nostri monasterii, quod calceis, communiter Voyde 
Shoys, quibus laici uti solent, nullo modo utantur. Injungentes 
insuper abbati dicti nostri monasterii sub pena contemptis ut ali- 
quem canonicorum nullo modo sinat sub occasione deserviendi curis 
monasterio nostro annexis in patriam vagari, sed curis hujusmodi 
faciat per sacerdotes seculares deinceps deserviri sub pena pre- 
dicta. 

Item, quod dormitorium et cetera edificia tam infra quam extra 
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que ad monasterium nostrum spectant hujusmodi sub pena contra 
dilapidantes ecclesias et monasteria sua de jure inflicta injungimus 
dicto abbati ut absque more dispendio sufficienter reparet, aut si 
necesse fuerit reedificet, quoniam timetur ne processu temporis 
edificia et dormitorium predicta ad tantam urgeant ruinam quod 
facultates et reditus dicti monasterii ad manutencionem eorundem 
simul cum aliis oneribus non sufficiant. 

Injungimus insuper dicto abbati quod omnia hostia circa claus- 
trum quam circa ecclesiam nocturnis temporibus horis congruis 
claudantur, et in auroris apperiantur, et quod non pateat canonicis 
facultas egrediendi dictum monasterium nostrum nisi per portam 
aut viam communem ducentem ad dictum monasterium, sub pena 
contemptis ; et quod si vie hujusmodi modo sint, precludantur et 
obserentur, ut omnis occasio mali inde canonicis nostris auferatur. 

In cujus rei testimonium sigillum nostrum presentibus est ap- 

pensum. Dat. in hospitio apud vetus Templum London. die 
Mensis Junii decimo, anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo 
nono, et nostre consecrationis anno nono. 


CROMWELL AND THE INSURRECTION OF 1655. 


IT. The Insurrection. 


In my first article I sketched the history of the royalist conspiracy 
from which the insurrection of March 1655 arose; in this I propose 
to give the history of the rising itself, and to conclude my examina- 
tion of Mr. Palgrave’s account of it. As a preliminary, however, I 
wish to point out the change which has taken place in his position, 
and the alteration which he has effected in his mode of proof. 

In the Quarterly Review article Mr. Palgrave charged Cromwell 
with ‘ fabricating’ and ‘ manufacturing’ the insurrection. In his 
three papers in the Eneuish Historican Review he reduces the 
charge to mere ‘ complicity in the insurrection.’ ! 

In the Quarterly article Mr. Palgrave claimed credit for the 
adoption of ‘a method as yet untried’ in dealing with Cromwell. 


Instead of attempting a review of Cromwell’s whole career, to gain an 
idea of what manner of man he was, a single train of events in which his 
hand was visible throughout has been subjected to some degree of scrutiny. 
A man’s words and deeds, although arising only on one occasion, may 
supply an effectual test of his real self.? 


In his three replies, however, Mr. Palgrave, instead of confining 
himself to this ‘ single train of events,’ ranges over the whole field 
of Cromwell’s government, reviews all the plots of the period, from 
Gerard’s plot in 1654 to Hewitt’s in 1658, discusses the finances of 


' English Hist. Review, iii. 521. 2 Quarterly Review, clxii. 414. 
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the protectorate, and inserts excursus on the characters of Thomas 
Cromwell and Thomas Carlyle. Into these digressions I do not in- 
tend to follow him: I prefer to confine myself to the subject which 
he originally selected for investigation. The method he proclaims 
has some defects, as will be shown hereafter. But it has the inesti- 
mable advantage of limiting the area of discussion, and rendering a 
close examination of evidence possible. It has also an additional 
advantage. According to Mr. Palgrave’s own principles of criti- 
cism, an examination into the value of his account of this one event 
will supply ‘an effectual test’ of the value of his other accounts of 
events of the same nature, and will enable us to determine the value 
of his historical writings in general. 

My former article ended with the despatch of the king’s agents 
to the English royalists, and the arrival of Rochester and Wagstaffe 
in England in February 1655. According to Mr. Palgrave they 
landed at Dover, selecting that place because they reckoned on the 
assistance of the clerk of the passage. On this supposition he 
builds a theory of Cromwell’s complicity in the revolt, which a few 
pages later becomes a fact of damning importance.’ The defect of 
the argument is that there is good evidence that Rochester and 
Wagstaffe landed at Margate and not at Dover.‘ One of the leaders 
in the Salisbury insurrection asserts this on the authority of Wag- 
staffe himself. Mr. Palgrave goes on to describe Rochester and his 
companion as met at Dover by agents of Cromwell’s who gave them 
false promises of co-operation. The sole evidence on which this 
statement is based is a bit of royalist gossip circulated in the follow- 
ing summer which does not contain the definite details given by Mr. 
Palgrave.® 

But to return to the emissaries of Charles II. and the progress 
of the grand design. The Earl of Rochester and his companion 
made their way safely to London, which they reached about 23 
Feb. 1655. Rochester was twice examined on the way, but suc- 
ceeded in giving a plausible account of himself. In London Sir 
Thomas Peyton procured him lodgings in the house of a tailor in 
Aldersgate Street where he stayed till 27 Feb. Daniel O’Neill who 


® Quarterly Review, clxii. 421; English Hist. Review, iv. 123. In the former 
Mr. Palgrave thus describes the landing of the conspirators: ‘ They came, not in a 
small party, dropping over one by one, selecting different and out-of-the-way spots for 
landing, but almost in a body, in quick succession, they alighted at Dover.’ 

* Thurloe, iii. 344. 

5 *Cromwell’s second appearance on the scene was his sending pretended army 
mutineers to Dover to encourage Lord Rochester to proceed with his undertaking.’ 
English Hist. Review, iii. 523, iv. 121, 125; Quarterly Review, clxii. p. 423. 

® Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 21,23; English Hist. Review, iii. 336,337; Thurloe, 
iii. 349. The examinations of the tailor and his wife taken six weeks later (April 6) 
contain some interesting facts about their lodger: ‘he was a proper fat man, with a 
very round visage ; he was shaved close in his face, and the hair upon his head was 
yellowish, and it might be a periwig for all the examinate knoweth.’ He passed by 
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had succeeded in escaping from his detention at Dover was already 
in London, and thus the two plenipotentiaries despatched by the 
king met again in England. Rochester was charged specially ‘ to 
assist and direct’ those who had determined on an insurrection. 
O’Neill was ‘ to beget a right understanding amongst them,’ and to 
induce the Sealed Knot to join the party of action. How he fulfilled 
his task his own letters will best show.’ 


London, 8 March, 1654. 

Sir,—After I had received your orders to compound for your debts, I made 
all the haste conveniently I could hither, where I found all your accounts 
and business in such disorder by the absence of some of your friends, and the 
restraint of others who are bound for you, and the despair of those you ad- 
dressed me to, whom I found strong in the same persuasion they writ to you, 
that Mr. Ambrose (Nicholas Armorer) and I began to think there was no 
good to be done, and that it was fitter to return to our homes, than spend 
money when wecoulddo younoservice. Mr. Arvile (Sir Thomas Armstrong) 
dissuaded me from this resolution, and told me there was great disposition 
in your creditors to compound, and at an easy rate, if I would take upon 
me to have your authority, which he believed none would question or desire 
to see. I told him that would be hazarded, and sent him to assure those 
he knew of my coming and the power I had. That very day I spoke unto 
half a score, who with great cheerfulness offered to take two shillings in 
the pound rather than you should continue a banished man; but how 
to deal with Mr. Humely * whose consent was most necessary I could not 
devise, Mr. Wroth (Lord Willoughby),° his friend, being of late, by reason 
of some differences with those entrusted by you here, not very forward to 
meddle ; unto him I employed Mr. Ambrose (N. Armorer), whom I thought 
upon the score of their old friendship would prevail with him. Before he 
could bring me his answer Clew (Compton) '° was sent from his partners 
to me to tell me they would assist me in all they could, though they 
believed little good would be done. 

I told him of the disposition I found those I spoke with, and that I 
doubted not with their assistance the composition would be moderated, for 
Blacke (Mr. Booth) would undertake to bring Catting (Cheshire) to reason ; 
so would Mr. Fowell (Fairfax) honest Mr. Yardford (Yorkshire) his cousin, 
and Willings (the West) would be as the rest, and St. Owin (Shrewsbury) 
would be as forward as any, and that Mr. Stow (Sr. Robert Shirley) would 


the name of Symoné: and had a French servant with him. This servant was taken 
at Aylesbury on March 20, and no doubt revealed his master’s London address. 
Thurloe, iii. 281, 335. 

7 These. letters are endorsed ‘Mr. Bryan’s letters to Mr. Jackson of the 8th and 
9th of March, old style 1654.’ They are to be found in Egerton MSS. 2535, ff. 74-7. 
On 26 March, 1655, Ormond wrote to Secretary Nicholas summarising the news con- 
tained in them. In a later letter of 30 March, these papers were enclosed (ff. 102, 
103). They are copies in the handwriting, according to Mr. Warner, of John 
Nicholas. 

* Mr. Humely. This pseudonym is not explained, perhaps Lord Denbigh. 

® See Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 19. 

© Sir William Compton, a member of the Sealed Knot, who are the partners re- 


ferred to. They thus determined to abandon their opposition and throw in their lot 
with the party of action. 
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give good example to all: with this he returned very well satisfied. But 
before I could hear from him again, or Mr. Ambrose (Armorer) bring me 
the answer of Mr. Wroth (Lord Willoughby), as God would have it Mr. 
Rothall (Lord Rochester) came to town with your authority which gave 
such life to the business, that in five days, which was the whole time of his 
stay here, we brought all your creditors to such a composition as we hope 
will not displease you. Mr. Willings (the west), Mr. Newet (the north), Mr. 
Catting (Cheshire) and Mr. St. Owin (Shrewsbury) promised to receive 
satisfaction on this day, and the rest soon after. I had almost forgot to 
tell you that your most faithful servant Knoply (Kent) is not able to serve 
you for the present; so that the money which he should furnish must be 
supplied some other where. The reason Knoply (Kent) is so disabled is 
because most of Mr. Axford’s family (the army) lives with him. Mr. 
Catz (Cromwell) sent them thither hearing that Mr. Kinsford (the king) 
pretended to be his heir. If you be remembered I did long since tell you 
that poor man would be made unserviceable to you, if the resolution I left 
Kinsford (the king) in were put in execution ; a resolution not owned by 
any of his friends here, now it’s past blaming you or him.''! By the post 
I shall write to you, if I find there be more liberty and safety for letters 
than there has been since the discovery of the plot; in the mean time, 
since that you are there do not stir until you hear further from me. Mr. 
Rothall (Earl Rochester) is gone to Yates (Yorkshire), his own house, he 
was in such haste to go home, that he could not write to you, which he 
prays you to pardon him for. He assures me he will secure Mr. Fowell 
(Lord Fairfax) for any engagement he shall make in your behalf. I must 
confess Mr. Rothall (Earl Rochester) was the next best you could authorise 
to deal with your creditors, but there were many that did not like him, 
which I prevailed with to make no unreasonable exception ; there were 
others that wondered Mr. Ofeild (Ormond) had not the charge the other 
had to treat, for he would have been more authentic, and said, too, that 
if he had been here when he was expected, which was two months ago, 
in all likelihood you might have been at home with your wife and children 
now peaceably. But I gave them reasons that satisfied them more than 
myself; but I hope all is well. Some days before I came to my house at 
Dopping (Dover) there was Mr. Billing (Duke of Buckingham) came from 
Fitham (France), there one of Mr. Corf's (Cromwell’s) men met him, 
they stayed six hours together: I do believe their meeting was not for 
your advantage. Soon after they parted Mr. Billing (Buckingham) re- 
turned from whence hecame. The man that makes this good intelligence 
between them is Mr. Juxley’s (Lord Jermyn’s) clerk with the red head,!* 
you know him, he is a poet, anda malicious enemy of yours. I desire you 
not to be startled at what all your best friends assure me, and so they 
have Mr. Rothall (Lord Rochester) too, who prayed me to acquaint you 
with it, it is that one you trusted very much here, especially in your 
correspondence with my Lady Bise (Biron), he is Mr. Kilburg’s (King’s) 
man, has betrayed all your accounts to Mr. Corf (Cromwell) who opposes 

! This refers to the king’s removal from Cologne to Holland. 

? Abraham Cowley is evidently meant ; he was Jermyn’s secretary and Bucking- 
ham’s friend. He was now in England and was arrested for his share in this plot 


about 16 April 1655 (The Faithful Scout, 18-20 April, 1655). There is no reason to 
doubt his fidelity to the king. 
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much your return and composition, you are infinitely prejudiced by this 
as Iam informed. I'll not be positive that this is true, but sure I am that 
one of the best friends Mr. Corf (Cromwell) has, assures it your friends. 
By the skipper that brings you this, if you return the flax and Rhenish 
wines, it will be well, for the last will be a very good commodity here. Sum- 
mer is coming on and I am assured the French will not agree with us, 
now they find we are engaged against the Spaniard in the West Indies. I 
never expected from that inconstant nation better dealing. Mr. Wroth 
(Lord Willoughby) presents his services to you, he says Mr. Ward (Sir 
William Waller) and his partner Mons. Bursett (Major General Browne), 
will make a good stock to join with you in your proposition; he is gone 
to Laford (Lincolnshire) to take possession of some land he has bought 
there. Mr. Rothall (L. Rochester) obliged me to stay here until our 
business be perfected, which I hope will shortly be, if there be any 
faith in men. You cannot well send to me because I cannot direct you 
whither you should send your letters. I beseech God bless you and 
preserve you. I pray you believe no man is readier to hazard life and fortune 
for you than, 
Yours ete. 


P.S.—Since I writ thus far I have found a way that you may send to 
me by the post after you receive this, write in your own hand for it’s 
the least known here. I am assured by an express from Newett (the 
north) that Mr. Fowell (Lord Fairfax) is very hearty in your business. I 
returned him all the thanks and assurance I could, that he should be no 
loser. If that be so, as the poet said 


If this day thrive we’ll ride in coaches, 
If not bonnes noches."® 


Mr. Wroth (Lord Willoughby) would have Mr. Rothall (Lord Rochester) 
get him some fine diaper (a declaration) he was willing to content him ; I 
told him he ought to buy none here, and that you had good acquaintance 
in Holland and his best course would be to leave it to you. It isa 
commodity much desired here by all sorts, but they have such nonsensical 
conceits, that there is some impossibility to please their humours. The 
old fellow '* of Eldon (Ely) was here, and returned as positive as ever. 
Mr. Plume (Sir Thomas Peyton) is one of the discreetest and affectionatest 
friends I found you have here. Heis infinitely troubled at the misfortune 
of your servant Knoply (Kent), he was with me yester-night, and told me 
he was not out of hope, to make him yet come off with a considerable sum 
towards your composition. I pray you let me know what directions you 
have sent to your factor at Paris and Mr. Youthy (the Duke of York), it 
were not amiss now that we are ready to break with that country, that you 
give order they remove from thence your stock, or to leave them at their 
own liberty, when they shall think fit to remove. It were not amiss if they 
got liberty for Mr. Jones (the Irish) to leave the Monsieur, he hath served 


18 Q’Neil quotes, or tries to quote, Dr. James Smith: Musarum Delicia, p. 27, ed. 
Hotten : 


‘If this day smile they’ll ride in coaches, 
And, if it frown, then Bonas Noches.’ 
4 Probably Sir Miles Hobart ; Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 345, 356, 369. 
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too long there and he will be a most useful servant to you when you come 
home. 

There is one Sadler (Seymour) that was lately with you, that made 
such indiscreet discourses since his return, that if by good fortune most 
of your creditors were not compounded with before he came, it’s likely 
they would have kept at a greater distance than they have done. For 
God’s sake beware of such loose tongues until your business be past their 
spoiling it. 

Mr. Thomas who will deliver this to you will tell you how you may 
send. * If the fat fellow '° be with you, I hope he will not complain I write 
short letters. God bless you. 


In a second letter dated London, 9 March, 1654, O’Neill wrote 
to the king. 


Good Cousin,—I did ever believe your impatience would bring more 
inconvenience upon your business than you would believe. Your coming 
so near makes all your creditors believe you are so anxious to return that 
you will give five shillings in the pound, rather than stay abroad one year 
more, so that those who would take two in the pound demand now five 
and six, which comes to such a sum, that many of your friends believe 
they cannot serve you at present ; however I hope something will be done 
if we can get in the monies due to you soon, for most of your creditors 
want money as well as we, and I am assured if they see ready money they 
will be brought to their old temper. I have sent Mr. Rothall (Lord 
Rochester) to Yardford (Yorkshire), Mr. Wroth (Lord Willoughby) to 
Laford (Lincolnshire), and Blacke (Booth) to Catting (Chester) to eall 
in for your money, and sell the cattle. They all promised to have done 
their business the 8th, which was yesterday, and that I should have 
news of them to send to you by the next post, you need not doubt of their 
diligence they being all engaged for you, there is one gone to Willings (the 
west) and another to St. Owin (Shrewsbury) to dispose of the plate and the 
hangings, all must be turned into money and little enough. Iam assured 
Mr. Fowell (Lord Fairfax) is very hearty in your business, if so your com- 
position will have little rub, for he hath great credit with most of your 
creditors. Mr. Catz (Cromwell) has oppressed your servant Knoply so, 
that I doubt me it will be a great while before he can pay any money. 
There is one Sadler (Seymour) '* who was lately with you that hath done 


1° Hyde. Rebellion, xiv. 67. 

‘6 Henry Seymour was employed by the western royalists to the king in May 1654. 
He obtained a pass from Cromwell to France on plea of private business, but secretly 
communicated with the king, Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 358, 359, 361. Rebellion, 
xiv. 82. Clarendon suggests no doubt of his fidelity. On Seymour’s return he was 
imprisoned (17 June), and confessed a good deal. In Egerton MSS. 2534, f. 234, Lord 
Hatton describes Cromwell’s examination of Seymour: ‘Cromwell asked him what 
he had done in France, whether he had seen his Master, and wondered he could 
think to elude by the idle pretexts he gave him for his journey and return. Seymour 
denied the sight of his Master. Cromwell told him when and where he saw him, and 
in what rooms, and some things that were said, as Seymour doth acknowledge. He 
persists yet in denial, whereupon Cromwell raised his threats so high that Seymour 
fell as low as his feet and there lay begging his life in much distraction. He was then 
by Cromwell and his secretary examined who else he saw in Paris. Seymour ac- 
knowledgeth none but Lord Hatton, being urged who he saw or met there he names 
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you infinite prejudice since his return hither. He gives out that Mr. 
Ofeild (Ormond) told him that Hurter had no commission from you to 
call in your debts, that he is but a mountebank ; and none isto deal for your 
debts but he, he has already hindered 500/. which should have been given 
in to Mr. Hurter, which would stop many a gap now, it may be more than 
2,000/. will at another time. I hope you will beware of giving more of 
those commissions or of employing persons of light humours and tongues. 
I shall send to his broker and have him order him other ways than he 
doth himself... . 


These letters prove conclusively the genuine nature of the 
attempted insurrection of March 1655. They reveal the causes 
which led the royalists to persist in their design even after the dis- 
coveries of January and February had destroyed all reasonable 
prospect of success. The responsibility for the useless bloodshed 
which that persistence caused falls principally on the king, in that 
he encouraged the rash offers of the party of action, and did not sup- 
port the wiser counsels of the Sealed Knot. It must be shared by 
his agents O’Neill and Rochester, who, with full powers to decide, 
determined to attempt a hopeless enterprise, and by the leaders of 
the English cavaliers whose exaggerated promises led to the fatal 
resolution. 

At the very time when O’Neill was writing so hopefully to the 
king the great design was already a failure. The Yorkshire 
cavaliers met on the night of Thursday, 8 March, on Marston Moor, 
but dispersed without striking a blow. ‘ Their intention was,’ writes 
Thurloe, ‘ to have surprised York, and they expected for that purpose 
4,000 men to have come in to them there, and had with them four 
cartloads of arms to have armed the men with; but all that the 
Lord Wilmot, Sir Henry Slingsby, Sir Richard Maleverer, Mr. 
Hutton, and several other persons could bring into the field with 
them were scarce one hundred men, which did so discourage them 
that they flung away their arms and dispersed themselves.’ 7 

Clarendon exaggerates the importance of this gathering, and 
lays the blame of failure on Rochester. ‘ Rochester ... made his way 
into Yorkshire at the time appointed, and found such an appearance 
of gentlemen upon the place as might very well have deserved his 


Sir E. Hyde, asked if Sir E. H. came frequently to Lord Hatton, he sayes, aye. Asked 
what talk passed, he says Sir E. H. found fault with the meat and such like railleries. 
Asked of the intimacy betwixt Sir E. H. and Lord Hatton, he says there was much, 
asked what letters or messages Hatton sent by him, he says none, nor knew he any 
in England that corresponded with Hatton ; he was highly urged and threatened upon 
that point as Seymour sends Lord Hatton word. He was then sent to a colonel’s 
lodging as a prisoner, which recovered him again, and he was settled again in mind.’ 

 Thurloe to Pell, March 16, 1655. Vaughan, The Protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, i. 147. Other accounts are given in Mercurius Politicus, Nos. 248, 249, pp. 
5196, 5209, 5210. One gives the number of cavaliers as 200, another as 300. An 
eyewitness deposes to seeing the four cartloads of arms brought into York the next 
day. One account gives Friday night, 9 March, as the date, 
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patience. It appeared that there had been some mistake in the 
notice that had been given, and they who did appear undertook for 
many who were absent that if he would appoint another short day 
for the rendezvous he should be well attended. . . . But he took 
many exceptions; complained as if they had deceived him; and 
asked many questions which were rather reasonable than season- 
able, and which could have furnished reasons against entering upon 
the design, which were not to be urged now when they were to 
execute, and when indeed they had gone too far to retire.’'* Ac- 
cordingly he refused to appoint a new day, the gentlemen went to 
their homes, and he started back to London. 

Contemporary accounts clear Rochester and attribute the failure 
to other causes. Captain Peter Mews thus summarises the infor- 
mation he derived from Sir Richard Maleverer and other persons 
engaged in the plot. ‘They all speak very honourably of Earl 
Rochester, and say he did all that was possible. Mr. Walter 
Strickland is very much complained on, as one who was the occasion 
of dissolving the rendezvous in the north, particularly that he met 
Duke Darcy coming up with fifty horse and stopped them.’ 
Another cause assigned was the absence of Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale. The northern gentlemen wished to have him to command 
them.” Langdale’s presence ‘ was promised but not intended, he 
not being of Hyde’s Cabal, which made many fail to come to the 
rendezvous.’ *! Langdale himself complains of not being employed 
by the king.” Manning, the spy who professed to derive his infor- 
mation from Sir Richard Maleverer, speaks of the misconduct of 
Strickland, but lays most stress on the confusion caused by the 
postponement of the day. This, in itself the most probable reason, 
is confirmed by Major Robert Walters, another of the leaders of 
the royalists. Walters said that he had 


‘three several times been countermanded by the council after he had 
absolutely appointed the days, and that the deputies of the Bishopric of 
Durham, Northumberland and the north of Yorkshire had been with him, 
and had given him an account of their readiness and that he believed so 
many countermands discouraged them so far that it hindered so general 
a rising as would have been at first.’ 


Others complained that Fairfax had broken his engagements.* 


18 Rebellion, xiv. 135. 

1” Mews to Nicholas, June 4, 1655, Egerton MSS. 2535, £. 239. 

2 Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 383, 400 (?). 

21 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 216. 

22 Egerton MSS. 2535, ff. 109, 122. 

23 Thurloe, iii. 723. 

24 A correspondent writes to Nicholas on June 11, 1655 : ‘The Duke of Buckingham, 
as spoken in my presence by a person of quality, says publicly that the Lord Fairfax 
promised to engage for his Majesty’s interest, provided the transactions between his 
Majesty and him might pass through the Duke’s hands, which request being refused his 
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On the same night of 8 March a number of Nottinghamshire 
royalists assembled in arms :— 


About 300 horse [writes Thurloe] were got together at a place called 
Rufford, wh6é brought with them a cartload of arms, to arm such others 
as should come in to them, but finding the country came not in, about 
twelve o’clock at night, they cried out in a fright they were betrayed, 
and so shifted every man for himself, leaving the cart to get away as it 
could, since which our horse have been ranging the country thereabouts, 
and have seized many of the chief of the persons that were present at the 
meeting.”® 

The exact number of the party is uncertain. According to the 
first account of the intended rising, given in a letter from Notting- 
hamshire of 17 March, they numbered about five hundred horsemen. 
This figure, certainly much too high, is adopted in the ‘ Declaration 
of the Protector and Council,’ published in the following November. 
In the deposition of Sir George Savile’s groom they are said to 
have been about two hundred.* 

The chief persons implicated were, Sir George Savile, afterwards 
the celebrated earl of Halifax, at an inn near whose house at 
Rufford the conspirators met. Savile was himself in London, but 
had provided a quantity of arms and got together thirty-six horses. 
His steward and the gentlemen of his household were amongst those 
present at the meeting. Mr., afterwards Sir, William Coventry, 
Savile’s brother-in-law, was actively concerned in the preparations.” 

Richard, Lord Biron, was also engaged in the business and was 
to have been leader of the Nottinghamshire gentlemen, but he also 
was at this time in London.* Amongst those actually present at 
the meeting were Major Scott, John and Cecil Cooper, sons of Sir 
Roger Cooper of Thurgarton, late officers in the king’s army, Mr. 
Peniston Whalley of Screceton, Notts, and other gentlemen.” 
These persons had mostly been engaged in the first civil war and 
in the royalist rising in Nottinghamshire in 1648. Lord Biron 
also headed a small rising in Nottinghamshire in 1659. The 


Lordship quitted, and so his Majesty’s design was frustrated.’ On this Nicholas com- 
ments that he ‘does not know nor can he find that there was ever any promise from 
the Lord Fairfax that he would engage for his Majesty’s interest, so as the transactions 
between his Majesty and him might pass through the Duke’s hands, adding it is said 
by some that know Lord Fairfax very well, that he hath not any intention at all to 
engage for the King’s interest.’ Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 248. Depositions on the 
Yorkshire plot are to be found in Thurloe, iii. 226, 240, 248, 288, 385, 392, 399, 530, 
723. 

25 Vaughan, i. 146. 

26 Mercurius Politicus, March 165, pp. 5195, 5207 ; Declaration, p. 31; Thurloe, 
vii. 302. 

27 Thurloe, iii. 264, iv. 599, vii. 263, 301. 

*8 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 213; Calendar Clarendon Papers, vol. ii. 
No. 2108 ; Memoirs of Mrs. Hutchinson, ii. 221, ed. 1885. 

* Thurloe, iii. 228, 241, 264, iv. 599, vii. 263, 301. 

%° Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, ii. 389. 
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depositions assign two causes for the sudden break-up of the meet- 
ing at Rufford, firstly the fact that the cavaliers were not joined by 
so many people as they expected, secondly the receipt of news from 
York, that the rising there was adjourned or abandoned. 

A third meeting of the royalists took place on the same night 
at Morpeth.*' They intended to seize Newcastle and Tynemouth 
Castle. The number of persons who met together is estimated at 
sixty or eighty persons. Four men, three of them eye-witnesses, 
deposed to the fact of the gathering. They hoped to be joined by 
other parties from Durham and from the north of Yorkshire. But 
about midnight bad news came, and they fled like those who had 
met at Rufford. 


Attempts were also planned against the castles of Shrewsbury 


and Chester, but they were equally abortive. The Declaration thus 
refers to them :— 


Those in North Wales and Shropshire, part of which were designed to 
surprise and possess Shrewsbury Town and Castle; some of the chief 
persons being discovered and apprehended the rest fled. . . . There were 
other smaller parties as in the Town of Chester who designed the surprise 
of the Castle there, and also in Staffordshire; with divers other places in 
the nation; but they failing in their expectations, were discouraged for 
that time. 


The design against Shrewsbury is mentioned in the correspon- 
dence of Clarendon, and in the letter of O’Neill before quoted.* 
Cromwell obtained information of it, and early in March took the 
necessary measures to prevent it. On 5 March he wrote to Col. 
William Crowne :— 


It being justly apprehended that the Cavalier party intends speedy 
execution of a very evil design in the parts about Shrewsbury, which they 
specially intend because of the weakness of the garrison and the number 
of Malignants thereaboufs, I send you down commissions for a regiment 
which you are to command for protection of the honest party and securing 


31 Thurloe, iii. 216, 222, 228, 230; Vaughan, i. 148. 

2 The design to seize Tynemouth and Newcastle is mentioned in Clarendon’s cor- 
respondence (Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 335, 336, 383; Thurloe, ii. 512), 
Colonel Edward Gray who was to have commanded had been arrested in January, and 
this helped to cause the failure of the plot. In Mercuwrius Politicus it is stated that 
on 15 March ‘ it was certified by a letter from Newcastle that a party of cavaliers, 
about 120, had a design this day seven-night to have surprised Newcastle, but under- 
standing that two troops of our horse were new come into the town, they durst not 
make an attempt but gave it over’ (p. 5211). The declaration attributes the safety of 
Newcastle to the coming of 300 foot from Berwick ordered thither for the security of 

«that place (p. 30). Troops were certainly sent by Monk from Scotland in December 
1654 and March 1655 to reinforce the garrisons in the north of England. One of the 
deponents says that the cause of the break-up of the meeting was news ‘ that 300 sail 

- of ships had come into Newcastle for fear of whom they durst not fall upon Newcastle 
at that time’ (Thurloe, iii. 223). The cause first assigned seems the more probable. 

33 Declaration, p. 31; Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 335, 336, 440; ante, p. 318, 
and English Hist. Review, iii. 325. 
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of Shrewsbury garrison. You are to repair thither, and advise with your 
friends about this and other instructions which I have lately given to the 
governor there, to whom I have lately sent a troop of horse.** 


Crowne received the letter on 7 March, and immediately raised 
fifty men amongst his friends. Mackworth, the governor of Shrews- 
bury, was equally prompt. Learning that the plotters were to 
meet on the evening of 8 March, in the park of Sir Thomas Harris 
about five miles from Shrewsbury, he determined to seize the 
leaders before the rendezvous took place. He wrote to the 
Protector on the morning of 8 March :— 


The troop your highness ordered not being come, and the soldiers 
under my command being too small a number to form a party out of them 
to deal with the conspirators when they make their rendezvous, I have 
ordered the present seizure of 20 horse in this town and to mount on 
them some soldiers and some confident friends who shall immediately 
seize upon the persons of Sir Thomas Harries and Kynaston before their 
party join; which I hope will dissipate the intended meeting of this party. 


Mackworth’s detachment arrested Harries in the midst of his 
preparations, found twenty horse ready saddled in his stables, 
thirteen pair of pistols, bullets newly-cast in his study, a barrel of 
powder in his barn, all evidence of the warlike intentions which he 
disclaimed. He was brought back a prisoner to Shrewsbury ; the 
same evening the troop arrived from Hereford, and the town was 
safe against surprise. Moreover a certain Ralph Kynaston, who 
was proved by many witnesses to have attempted to enlist men for 
the king’s service in connexion with this design, turned evidence, 
confessed the plot, and gave a detailed account of the means intended 
to have been adopted for surprising the castle.*” 

Other depositions amongst Thurloe’s papers speak of suspicious 
meetings amongst the cavaliers of Worcestershire and Montgomery- 
shire, and of a plot to surprise Chester Castle.** It was also intended 
by the royalists that risings should take place at the same time in 


* Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 259. 

% Thurloe, iii. 208. % Thurloe, iii. 215, 288. 

7 Mr. Palgrave’s treatment of this plot is characteristic of his method. He selects 
two or three apparent improbabilities from Kynaston’s confession on the strength of 
which he denies the reality of the plot. He overlooks all the rest of the evidence, and 
says nothing of the hostile preparations of Sir Thomas Harris. He omits to mention 
the fact that the reality of the design against Shrewsbury is proved by the evidence 
of the royalist correspondence in the Nicholas and Clarendon Papers ; see English Hist. 
Review, iii. 325, and ante, pp. 315, 318. Colonel Scriven, the person who in the previous 
autumn had undertaken to seize Shrewsbury, was in communication with Harris 
three days before the intended surprise in March, as Harris himself owned (Thurloe, 
iii. 286). There was also taken, in company with Harris, Mr. Thomas Armstrong, son 
of Sir Thomas Armstrong, one of O’Neill’s chief assistants in laying the design. He 
had just come from London and was perhaps the messenger whom O’Neill mentions as 
having been despatched to Shrewsbury (ante, p. 318; Thurloe, iii. 215, 285, 286). 

8 Thurloe, iii. 209, 210, 217, 218, 226, 252. 
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both Lancashire and Cheshire. Lancashire, however, was kept 
quiet by the landing of the troops which the Protector had sent 
for from Ireland. Cheshire was full of royalists, and the castle 
of Chester was small and weakly garrisoned, but the Cheshire 
cavaliers do not appear to have done more than to enlist a few men 
and to reconnoitre the castle. No attack was attempted on 8 March, 
the day which had been fixed for the common rising. The com- 
mander of the cavaliers was to have been Col. John Booth, uncle 
of Sir George Booth who headed the 1659 rising. Lord Rivers, 
Randal Egerton, Col. Robert Werden, Mr. Ravenscroft and others 
were concerned in the plot.*® Several of these persons were arrested 
on suspicion, but no evidence could be procured against them, and 
they were dismissed after a brief detention. In August, however, 
a couple of the men who had been employed in the preliminary 
reconnaissance of the castle made statements which revealed what 
had occurred and specially implicated Col. Robert Werden.” But, 
beyond the imposition of the usual decimation tax on their estates, 
no punishment appears to have been inflicted on the plotters, no 
doubt because their plot had never ripened into action. 

In the west of England only did the long preparations of the 
royalists end in actual fighting. In that district there had been 
established in 1650 a wide-spreading royalist league, known as 
‘the western association.’*' Broken for a time in consequence of 
the defeat of Worcester, it was revived again in 1654. Unfor- 
tunately the death of Lord Beauchamp, the heir of the Marquis 
of Hertford, in March 1654, had deprived it of its guiding spirit.” 
His place was ill supplied by the appointment of one or two gentle- 
men in every county to head the forces of their neighbourhood.* 
Of these local leaders two of the chief, Sir Humphrey Bennett and 
Sir John Greenville, and a number of minor personages, were 
already under arrest. When Rochester was sent to England the 
king had also despatched a messenger (Trelawney) to call the 
western royalists to arms, and according to Clarendon their agents 
met Rochester in London.“ 

® Thurloe, iii. 338, 348, iv. 122. 

* Thurloe, iii. 676, 701; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, 328, 597. 

Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1650, pp. 47, 89, 152; Nicholas Papers, p. 178. 

* Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 331, 350. 

*8 Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 359. ; 

* Rebellion, xiv. 130, 131; Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii.19. As it is a part of 
Mr. Palgrave’s theory that the messengers sent by the English royalists to the king 
were traitors, I may as well supply the names of the chief intermediaries between 
Charles and the western royalists. They were (1) Henry Seymour, son of Sir Edward 
Seymour of Berry Pomeroy, on whom see Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, i. 193 ; the Cla- 
rendon and Nicholas Papers, and ante, p. 318. (2) Jonathan Trelawney, son of Sir John 
Trelawney, and brother-in-law of Henry Seymour ; v. Camden Miscellany, vol. ii.; Tre- 
lawney Papers, pp. 11, 13; and Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 19. (3) Edward Pen- 


ruddock, brother of John Penruddock, once a six clerk in the Chancery (v. Thurloe, iii. 
315, 459; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1660, p. 342). 
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These agents, he continues, ‘desired no more than that Sir 
Joseph Wagstaff might be authorised to be in the head of them, 
who had been well known to them.’ Wagstaffe was a soldier of 
considerable experience. He had spent some time in the service 
of France; in June 1642 was a lieutenant-colonel in the army 
destined for Ireland, became next lieutenant-colonel of Hampden’s 
regiment, and when taken prisoner in January 1642 changed 
sides and entered the king’s service. He was given a commission 
to raise a regiment of foot, became serjeant major-general of 
prince Maurice’s western army, was knighted at Crediton 27 July 
1644, and distinguished himself by his soldierly conduct in the 
disastrous battle of Langport. Clarendon characterises him as 
‘a man generally beloved, and though he was rather for execution 
than counsel, a stout man, who looked not far before him, yet he 
had a great companionableness in his nature, which exceedingly 
prevailed with those who, in the intermission of fighting, loved to 
spend their time in jollity and mirth.’ It was this combination 
of qualities which recommended Wagstaff to Rochester as a com- 
panion and to the western royalists as a leader. 

The rising in the west took place on Sunday, 11 March, three 
days after the date fixed for the general insurrection. ‘They 
designed,’ writes Thurloe, ‘to rise at the same time, and to have 
begun with the judges at Winchester; but being disappointed by 
the coming of a troop of horse into that town, they deferred their 
insurrection till the Monday after.’“* On Sunday some sixty 
cavaliers assembled in Clarendon park near Salisbury, Mr. Mom- 
pesson brought forty men from that city to join them, and others 
met them from Dorsetshire, so, with about two hundred followers 
in all, Wagstaffe and Penruddock entered Salisbury early on the 
morning of Monday 12 March.“ 

Leaving a strong party in the market-place they stationed 
guards at the doors of all the inns and seized the judges, Rolles 
and Nicholas, and the sheriff, Colonel John Dove, in their beds. 
Wagstaffe resolved, after proclaiming the king, to cause all three to 
be hanged, but the tenderheartedness of the country gentlemen 
and the passionate opposition of Penruddock prevented what 
Clarendon thinks would have been a seasonable act of severity.** 
Accordingly they contented themselves with burning the commis- 

*’ Clarendon Rebellion, xiv. 131; Mercurius Aulicus, 5 Jan. 1643 ; Peacock, Army 
Lists, pp. 46, 70; Black, Oxford Docquets, p. 1; Symonds, Diary, p. 2; Bulstrode, 


Memoirs, p. 140; Calendar Clarendon Papers, i. 263, 290. 

46 Vaughan, i. 149. 

*” An account of the preliminary movements of the royalists based on the deposi- 
tions in Thurloe is contained in Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, ‘ Salisbury,’ p. 424. See 
also Mercurius Politicus, pp. 5195, 5196, and the examination of Wagstaffe’s servant, 
Arthur Collins, The Weekly Intelligencer, 27 March, 3 April, 1655. The time of 
entering Salisbury is variously stated to be either 2 a.m. or 4 a.m. 

% xiv. 132. 
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sions of the judges and left the judges themselves at Salisbury as 
prisoners on parole. The sheriff, however, was less fortunate ; he 
was obnoxious not merely on account of his office, but as a great 
purchaser of forfeited estates, and as one of the king’s judges. His 
house was successfully defended by Major Wansey and a party of 
thirty men, and thus saved from plunder. But Dove himself was 
ill treated for refusing to proclaim Charles II, carried off to serve as 
a hostage, and not released till the cavaliers reached Yeovil. Dur- 
ing their brief occupation of Salisbury they broke open the gaol, and 
released the prisoners, some of whom joined them. They also seized, 
in order to mount their new recruits, the horses of the lawyers and 
the gentlemen who had come to the city to attend the assizes. Then 
about eight on Monday morning, with their numbers increased to 
about four hundred, Wagstaffe and his followers marched away 
into Dorsetshire. At Blandford, Penruddock proclaimed Charles II, 
and declared for the settling of the true protestant religion, for the 
liberty of the subject, and the privileges of parliament. At Dor- 
chester also the gaol was broken open and the prisoners released. 
Their route through Dorsetshire is rather difficult to define, for 
they seem to have divided themselves into several detachments, 
but they are described as quartering at Shaftesbury and Sherborne 
on Monday night, and at Yeovil on Tuesday night.“ They had ex- 
pected to be joined by three or four thousand men in Dorsetshire, 
but only a few score men had joined them.” Of their friends many, 
such as Bennett, Greenville, and Wyndham, had been already 
arrested ; others, like the Marquis of Hertford on whom they con- 
fidently counted, sat still and made no sign.*' Instead of declar- 
ing for them the country seemed disposed to declare against them. 


It is not easy to imagine [wrote Thurloe to Pell] how they think to get 
through Devonshire, we having some horse there, and the country is 
already up with great numbers both of horse and foot, as Somersetshire 
also is; the gentlemen of which county did in three days raise three 
thousand men, to have fallen upon them in case they had come through 
their county towards Bristol, as was first reported they would endeavour 
to do; and that the gentlemen of Somersetshire did this day signify to 
the Protector, under their hands, with assurances that they would do their 
uttermost to break them, thinking indeed this party of the Cavaliers had 
been much more considerable than they proved to be.®? 


 Thurloe, iii. 243, 246, 248; Mercurius Politicus, p.5196 ; Vaughan, Protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell, i. 149. On Dove see his life by Mr. Gordon Goodwin in the Dictionary 
of National Biography ; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 154; and Mercurius 
Politicus, pp. 5196, 5212. As to the proclamation of Charles II at Blandford, see 
State Trials, v.775. Thurloe, iii. 248, it is stated to have taken place on Tuesday. 

5° Thurloe, iii. 242, 246, 248, 306. 

5! Thurloe, iii. 295, 314, 330; English Hist. Review, iii. 332. 

5? Vaughan, i. 151. The 3,000 Somersetshire men mentioned by Thurloe assembled 
at Taunton, but their own disputes about the choice of a leader prevented them at- 
tacking Wagstafie’s party. Thurloe, iii. 237, 246. 
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At Bristol, on the first news of the insurrection, the mayor, 
aldermen, and common council met together and engaged them- 
selves, by a written declaration, to support ‘ the Lord Protector, and 
the Commonwealth under the present government, against Charles 
Stuart, Cavaliers, Levellers, and all other opposers of the public 
peace of the nation, and of this city.’** At Gloucester ‘ the well- 
affected’ were put in a posture of defence. At Exeter, the sheriff, 
Col. John Coplestone, had some time before received a commission 
to raise a regiment, and before the Salisbury rising took place 
he had completed it. It amounted finally to 960 men, of whom 
four companies were in Exeter. The like preparations were simul- 
taneously being made in other parts of England.® ‘ All the counties 
in England,’ triumphantly concluded Thurloe, ‘would, instead of 
rising for them, have risen against them ; and the Protector could, if 
there had been need, have drawn into the field, within fourteen days, 
twenty thousand men besides the standing army. So far are they 
mistaken who dream that the affections of this people are towards 
the House of Stuart.’*’ In the face of this opposition, and the 
apathy of their friends, ‘the Tories,’ as the Somersetshire men called 
them, lost heart and hope. From the time they entered Somerset- 
shire their march became a flight. Desertions began, and in their 
journey from Yeovil to South Molton they lost a hundred men, 
The one aim of the rest now was to get into Cornwall, to join their 
friends in that county, and to hold out there. Avoiding Exeter and 
south Devonshire, they pressed on by Tiverton, Collumpton and 
north Devonshire, making no stay anywhere. ‘They were like a 
hare started,’ says a Cromwellian officer, ‘and could not endure the 
report of any force making towards them, though at a great dis- 
tance ; they were hurried on by their fears and guilt, and hardly 
stayed three hours in one place.’ * It was reported abroad as late 
as April 43 that Wagstaffe was in Cornwall with 3,000 men, had 
broken down the bridges and stood upon his guard.” Meanwhile 
the regular troops of the Protector were in hot pursuit. News of 
the events at Salisbury seems to have’reached the Protector on the 
evening of Monday the 12th. He at once commissioned his 
brother-in-law, John Disbrowe, to suppress the revolt, appointing 
him Major-General of the west. ‘You are to repair with your 
regiment into the west,’ ran his orders, ‘and to take into your 
charge and conduct the troops of Col. Berry now in the west, the two 


58 13 March, 1654; v. Thurloe, iii. 223, 231, 248, 259; Vaughan, i. 152. 

5 Thurloe, iii. 239. 

55 Thurloe, iii. 219; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 209. 

36 Thurloe, iii. 227, 228, 233, 237. 

5? Vaughan, i. 151. Thurloe to Pell, March 16, written before the news of Wag- 
staffe’s defeat came. 

58 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 84, 87, 237 ; Thurloe, iii. 243, 246. 

5° Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 146. 
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troops of Col. Twisleton’s whom we have ordered from Chichester 
to join with you, and also all other forces, both horse and foot, 
in the western counties.’® Disbrowe, marching by Maidenhead 
and Reading, had reached Newbury by the night of Wednesday 
the 14th.*' From Newbury he wrote on the morning of the 
15th, saying that he hoped that afternoon to be at Amesbury ‘ in 
order to a conjunction with Major Butler, and with the two 
troops from Chichester,’ and then to proceed in pursuit of the 
cavaliers.™ 

Major Butler, the commander of the portion of Berry’s regiment 
then in the west, was at Bristol when the insurrection broke out, 
and could not have received news of the rising till late on Monday 
the 12th. He left Bristol at once, taking with him the two troops 
of his regiment stationed there, picked up two other troops which 
were quartered at Bath, and reached Devizes the same night. On 
Tuesday the 13th he marched from Devizes to Salisbury, whence 
on the morning of the 14th he wrote to the Protector announcing 
his intention of marching at once to Shaftesbury and attacking if 
he could find an opportunity. ‘They were like men that dreamt,’ 
adds Butler, ‘to see us so suddenly here.’ 

Mr. Palgrave sees in Butler’s movements one of his most con- 
clusive proofs of Cromwell’s complicity in the insurrection. ‘ Crom- 
well,’ he says, ‘ deliberately held back Butler against his will.’ He 
received orders from Cromwell to avoid an engagement, etc., etc. 
In support of these definite statements he does not quote Cromwell’s 
orders. There are none to quote. He relies solely upon the letter 
from Butler to Cromwell, printed in Thurloe iii. 248, and on p. 127 
in his last article. ‘The tone of this letter,’ he argues, ‘ shows 
that restraint had been put upon Butler and his plans upset.’ He 
considers it to be a despairing remonstrance against this restraint. 
The letter, however, makes no mention of any orders of any kind. 
It is simply an apology for attacking without orders. ‘Though I 
know it would be of sad consequence, if we assaulting them should 
be worsted, yet I hope your highness will easily pardon me, seeing 
I shall freely adventure myself upon the good providence of the 
Lord, who I know will own us; and I am persuaded succeed us in 
this business.’ Nor, whatever Butler’s orders may have been, was 
he detained by them at Salisbury.” He stayed there one night only 
and marched on Wednesday the 14th to Shaftesbury.” At Shaftes- 


® Thurloe, iii. 221. *! Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 80. 

* Thurloe, iii. 247. 

% Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 80; Thurloe, ii. 242. 

* English Hist. Review, iv. 125-128; Quarterly Review, clxii. 430. 

> It is probable that Butler’s orders were simply to march on Salisbury and place 
himself under the command of Disbrowe. See the orders to Disbrowe given above 
and the authorities before referred to. 

% Thurloe, iii. 238, 243, 
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bury, in accordance with the intentions expressed in the postscript 
to his first letter and in a second letter, he stopped to allow Disbrowe 
to joinhim. Disbrowe had overtaken Butler, and they were march- 
ing west together when they were met at Wincanton by the news of 
the defeat of the royalists.” Captain Unton Croke of Berry’s regi- 
ment, who happened to be quartered at Exeter with his troop,® 
had attacked them in their quarters at South Molton on the night 
of Wednesday, 14 March, and completely routed them. He gives 
the following account of his exploit :— 


Yesterday morning, being Tuesday, I marched with my troop to 
Honiton being 15 miles eastward from Exon, with intention to stop the 
enemy from coming further westward ; but gaining intelligence that they 
were come that way, and that they would be too strong for me, I made my 
retreat to Exon; the next morning I understood that they were in their 
march to Cornwall, and in order thereunto they were come to Collumpton, 
within ten miles of Exon. I heard they were much tired, and their number 
200, and therefore imagined that if they should gain Cornwall it might be 
much prejudicial; I was resolved to hazard all that was dear to me 
rather than let them have their end, and therefore marched to Collumpton 
with only my own troop, I had no more for this service ; but when I came 
near that place I understood they were marched to Tiverton, whither I 
pursued them with speed, but there missed them also; but received in- 
formation that from thence they were gone to Southmoulton, twelve miles 
further, still in order for Cornwall; thither I resolved still to follow 
them. 

They took up their quarters about seven of the clock this night, and 
by the good providence of God, directing and assisting me, 1 beat up their 
quarters about ten of the clock ; they disputed it very much with me in 
the houses for more than two hours, firing very hot out of the windows ; 
they shot 7 or 8 of my men, but none were mortally wounded, they shot 
many of my horse also ; but, my Lord, we broke open many houses ; some 
of them yielded to mercy: I promised them, I would use my endeavours 
to intercede for their lives. I have taken most of their horses, about 50 
prisoners, among whom are Penruddock, Jones, and Grove, who com- 
manded those horse, each of them having a troop. Wagstaff I fear is 
escaped ; he was with them, but at present I cannot find him, yet hope to 
catch him as soon as daylight appears. I will raise the country to 
apprehend such stragglers which for want of dragoons narrowly escaped 
me. My Lord, they are all broken and routed, and I desire the Lord may 
have the glory. I beseech your highness to pardon this unpolished 
account. I can hardly indeed write being so worn with extreme duty, but I 
hope by the next to send your Highness a more perfect one, and a list of 
the prisoners, many of them, I suppose, being very considerable. Colonel 
Shapcot of this county was pleased to march with me on this design, and 


® Thurloe, iii. 263, 17 March 1655. 
* Thurloe, iii. 165, 219; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1654, p. 585. On the 


strength of Thurloe, iii. 193, Mr. Palgrave assumes that Croke’s troop was stationed 
at Weymouth. 
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was with me at the beating up of their quarters, and has showed himself 
wonderful ready in every respect, to preserve the peace of the county. 
My Lord, I remain, 
May it please your Highness, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Unton Croxe.® 
From Southmolton March 15, 1654, about 
two or three o’clock in the morning. 


With the fight at South Molton the insurrection, which had been 
so long prepared, from which so much had been hoped, came to an 
ignominious conclusion. Excepting in the south-west not a blow 
had been struck or a shot fired. On 24 March the Protector was 
able to issue circular letters to the militia commissioners and 
justices in different parts of England announcing the defeat of the 
insurrection and bidding them be watchful and diligent to arrest 
alike those who came from abroad to kindle fires in England, and 
all who could not give a good account of themselves.” 

If the government had been as well served by its civil officials 
as it was by its soldiers, the escape of the king’s agents would have 
been difficult if not impossible. But the Protectorate was through- 
out the government of a minority, and the mass of the people were 
either indifferent or hostile.” Some of the justices themselves 
were royalists at heart, and more were lukewarm and negligent. 
Even men who had fought through both wars and sat in the Long 
Parliament were now so opposed to the government that they were 
more anxious to screen the royalists than to assist in their arrest.” 


® Mercurius Politicus, 15-22 March, p. 5204. In a second letter, p. 5206, Croke 
adds that his own troop was not sixty in number, that there was four hours’ dispute in 
the town, and that he had taken some sixty prisoners and 140 horses. Not four men 
together got away, they were so thoroughly scattered. The enemy was divided into 
three troops under Cols. Penruddock, Grove, and Jones respectively. The prisoners 
he had brought to Exeter, and delivered over to the sheriff. A description of the 
character of the prisoners is given in Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 89, 99 ; 
a list is in Thurloe, iii. 306. For a life of Croke himself see Sir Alexander Croke’s 
History of the Family of Croke, pp. 525, 547. 

7 Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 92, 93; Carlyle, Cromwell, Appendix, 
No. 28. 

7. Clarendon states this very strongly in his narrative of Rochester’s expedition. 
‘ There cannot be a greater manifestation of the universal prejudice and aversion in 
the whole kingdom towards Cromwell and his government, than that there could be so 
many designs and conspiracies against him which were communicated to so many 
men, and that such signal and notorious persons could resort to London, and remain 
there, without any such information or discovery as might enable him to cause them 
to be apprehended ; there being nobody intent and zealous to make any such discoveries 
but such whose trade it was for great wages to give him those informations; and they 
seldom care whether what they inform be true or no.’— Rebellion, xiv. 130, c. xiii. 110. 

* For instance, it was certified by Rochester’s widow at the Restoration that Col. 
Hutchinson ‘ gave the earl of Rochester notice and opportunity to escape when Crom- 
well’s ministers had discovered him the last time he was employed on his Majesty’s 
service here in England.’ This refers to this very expedition.—Seventh Report of 
Hist. MSS. Comm. p. 120. 
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In addition to this the existing police system was extremely ineffi- 
cient. The parish constables and the town watchmen were still of 
the type described by Shakespeare, and as little likely to arrest a 
desperate cavalier as Dogberry’s men were to stop any one who 
declined to stand.”* This was one of the chief reasons for the 
appointment of the major-generals, whose instructions show that 
their troopers were meant to be a military police, rather than a 
militia in the ordinary sense of the word.”' These causes, and not 
any supposed slowness in Cromwell to arrest them, made it possible 
for the royalists to escape the pursuit of the government. Once 
out of the hands of the soldiers it was easy for a cavalier to get 
clear away. Two of the Yorkshire plotters, Sir Richard Mauleverer 
and Mr. Walters, were arrested at Chester but escaped from custody 
and made their way safely to Flanders.” Mr. Eyton, one of the 
most trusted associates of Sir Thomas Harris, broke prison at 
Shrewsbury and got clear off.”* More remarkable was the escape of 
Major Thomas Hunt, one of the Salisbury insurgents. He lay in 
Ilchester gaol condemned to death, but the night before the day 
fixed for his execution his two sisters, Elizabeth and Margery, ob- 
tained leave to visit him. He changed clothes with Margery, suc- 
ceeded in passing his guards, and finally reached the continent in 
safety.” Of Wagstaffe’s escape little is known. Clarendon says 
vaguely that he and some others ‘ found shelter in some honest 
houses, where they were concealed till opportunity served to trans- 
port them into the parts beyond the seas.’ ”* It is possible to follow 
Rochester’s movements a little more closely. After the dispersion of 
the gathering on Marston Moor he made his way ‘ through byroads 
to London, which was the securest place.’ Clarendon adds that ‘ if 
he had not been a man very fortunate in disguises, he could never 
have escaped so many perambulations; for as he was the least 
wary in making his journeys in safe hours, so he departed very 
unwillingly from all places where there was good eating and drink- 
ing, and entered into conferences with any strangers he met or 
joined with.’”° Sometimes he would go disguised as a Frenchman, 


8 ¢This is your charge :—you shall comprehend all vagrom men; you are to bid 
any man stand in the prince’s name. 

‘ How, if a’ will not stand ? 

‘ Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and presently call the rest of 
the watch together and thank God you are rid of a knave.’ 

Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 3. 

™ Old Parliamentary History, xx. 461-7, clauses 3 to 20 inclusive. 

% Thurloe, iii. 273, 304. 76 Ib. iii. 337, 706. 

*7 Thurloe, iii. 453; Mercwrius Politicus, May 17-24, p. 5356. Thomas Hunt was 
an ancestor of Henry Hunt the radical, who during his imprisonment in the same 
gaol wrote an account of his own life in which he gives a detailed narrative of the 
escape of his relative. The sisters suffered two years’ imprisonment.—Memoirs of 
Henry Hunt, 1820, i. pp. 22-38. Seventh Report of Hist. MSS. Comm. p. 123. 

78 Rebellion, xiv. 134. * Ib. xiv. 135. 
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and wearing a yellow periwig, sometimes ‘like a grazier with a 
brave basket-hilted sword tied up to his back.’ * At Aylesbury he had 
a narrow escape. A county justice having examined Rochester and 
his companions ordered the innkeeper with whom they lodged to 
detain them till the following day, when Col. Ingoldsby, the officer 
in charge of the district, was expected. Rochester bribed the inn- 
keeper with his gold chain, and fled during the night in company 
with Nicholas Armorer, leaving behind him his luggage and his two 
servanis. This took place on 20 March, but the negligent justice 
did not report the incident to the Protector till 2 April.*! When 
Wilmot’s French servant arrived in London (6 April) it was speedily 
discovered whom he served. An account of Rochester’s escape was 
published in the newspapers, and orders were sent to search all 
ships for him and other cavaliers.*® For some time Rochester 
seems to have hidden himself in London, where concealment was 
easier than in the country. Manning the spy repeatedly wrote to 
Thurloe, telling him (‘as near as I can guess’) where Wilmot and 
other persons were to be found, naming especially the Savoy, Covent 
Garden, and some taverns in Drury Lane.** Searches were made 
in different parts of the city, and a number of persons, including 
Sir Thomas Armstrong and Abraham Cowley, were arrested.“ On 
the night of 21 May there was a great search about Covent Garden, 
but though Lord Byron and other cavaliers were taken there, 
Rochester was not to be found. At the end of May and the begin- 
ning of June scores of gentlemen were seized, and finally on 6 July 
all who had ever served the king were ordered to leave London 
before the 12th. By this time, however, the king’s chief agents 
had escaped. O'Neill reached the Hague at the beginning of May, 
Rochester and Armorer early in June, followed somewhat later by 
Wagstaffe.* 

Meanwhile the trial of those who had taken part in the rising 


% Thurloe, iii. 339; Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 239. 

81 Thurloe, iii. 281, 335 ; Clarendon, xiv. 136. 

* Merc. Politicus, 5-12 April, p. 5259; Perfect Proceedings, 9 April; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 127; Thurloe, iii. 352, 356. 

88 Thurloe, iii. 354, 358, 429. 84 Mercurius Politicus, under 12 April. 

83 Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 232. Newspapers, passim. 

8 Thurloe, iii. 409; Egerton MSS. 2535, ff. 278, 281. Rochester was in England 
a little over three months, from about 20 Feb. O.8., to about 10 June, O.S.; he is men- 
tioned by Jane as being back at Brussels in a letter of 31 June. Armorer embarked 
at Gravesend, Egerton MSS. 2535, fo. 281 ; Rochester sailed according to one account 
from the coast of Essex according to another from Yarmouth, Thurloe, iv. 101, Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 215; on Wagstaffe, ibid. p. 245. Mr. Palgrave’s theory 
is that the royalist leaders escaped because Cromwell connived at their doing suv. 
Cromwell, he says, was prevented from arresting them by his contract with Willis; he 
states that Rochester and his associates stayed in England five months, and assumes 
that they all returned by way of Dover. (Quarterly Review, clxii. pp. 423, 425, 435; 
Eng. Hist. Rev. iv. 123-4.) His evidence for these statements I have not succeeded in 
discovering ; the contract with Willis I shall discuss later. 
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was proceeding. Two commissions of Oyer and Terminer were 
issued, one for the trial of the western prisoners, another for that of 
the northern.*’ The commissioners sat at Salisbury on 11 April, 
at Exeter on 18 April, and at Chard on 25 April. ‘ Thisis the first 
time,’ wrote Thurloe to Pell, ‘ that treasons against the government 
have been submitted to juries since the year 1646, and we do not 
doubt, but to have good issue of it.’** But the sheriffs were forced 
to exercise considerable care in the choice of juries, as honest 
jurymen, that is, men who believed it to be treason to levy war 
against the Protector, were in a decided minority. At Salisbury 
six persons were found guilty of treason in levying war, one con- 
fessed, and three were acquitted. Six were found guilty of felonies, 
such as breaking gaol and horse-stealing. Witnesses were found 
by allowing the underlings to turn evidence against their leaders. 
‘We did not think fit to try them all,’ writes Thurloe, ‘pana ad 
paucos, metus ad omnes. The jury found them guilty as readily as 
if they had been thieves or robbers ;’*° of the condemned two were 
hanged at Salisbury on 3 May, viz.: Thorp a cloth worker, and 
Kensey a surgeon; a third, John Lucas, being a man of some posi- 
tion, was beheaded.®*! 

At Salisbury Windham had been the chief manager of the 
trial, at Exeter it was Glyn’s turn. This was the most important 
of the three sittings of the commissioners, for the leaders of the 
rebellion were to be tried there. Thirty persons in all were indicted 
of high treason, of whom twenty-six were condemned, including five 
who confessed and pleaded guilty. Three were acquitted by the 
petty jury, and in one case the grand jury returned an ignoramus. 
Of these thirty, eighteen are described as gentlemen, and four as 
yeomen ; there were also two innkeepers, a labourer, a cordwainer, 
a cutler, and a trumpeter.” 

Penruddock’s defence consisted in an argument that his offence 
was not legally high treason, and in the claim that he had sur- 
rendered on articles promising security for life and estate. But 

% Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 90, 106, 112, 114. 

8§ Vaughan, i. 163; cf. Clarendon, Rebellion, xiv. 35. 

® Cal. State Papers, 1655, p. 120; Thurloe, iii. 318. % Vaughan, i. 167. 

% Mercurius Politicus, 12-19 April, p. 5275 ; ibid. 3-10 May, 5323. The Trial of 
Mr. Mack, etc., King’s Pamphlets, E. 833. (3) ; Perfect Proceedings, 3-10 May ; Faithful 
Scout, 4-11 May. See also Thurloe, iii. 361-381, passim. The indictment is given in 
Thurloe, iii. 370. 

®2 Thurloe, iii. 394. An account of the trial, written either by Penruddock or one 
of his friends in his name, is reprinted in State Trials, vol. v. See also Thurloe, iii. 
382, 391, 394, 398, 442. 

*§ Croke denied making any such conditions. He admitted having promised some 
that he would intercede for their lives, and in two letters to the Protector did intercede 
for the lives of 5 men‘ the most inconsiderable of the company’ who had kept a 
house against him for four hours (Thurloe, iii. 281, 368). But he denied the articles 
claimed by Penruddock. Penruddock in his dying speech stated that the articles were 
drawn by his (Penruddock’s) own hand, and added: ‘Thus much I am obliged to say 
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the court naturally declined to entertain a plea which amounted to 
a denial of its own jurisdiction, and the second statement was not 
sufficiently proved to be accepted. Of the persons condemned 
fourteen were hanged at Exeter on 7 May, seven for treason and 
seven for felonies. Of the leaders, two Colonels, Penruddock and 
Grove, were beheaded, and a third, Colonel Francis Jones, pardoned. 
Hugh Grove and John Penruddock were both beheaded on 16 May.” 

The last meeting of the commissioners took place at Chard on 
25 April. There proceedings were less simple, for most of the 
prisoners consisted of stragglers, who had not been actually taken 
in arms. Five or six, however, were condemned to death, including 
Captain Thomas Hunt, but Major Clark, son of Sir Edward Clark, 
was acquitted. How many were actually executed there seems to 
be no evidence to determine. Thurloe, summing up the general 
result of the trials, wrote to Pell saying that thirty-nine had been 
condemned as traitors. ‘Some of them his highness has reprieved, 
his course being to use lenity, rather than severity. About four- 
teen or fifteen will be executed and no more.’ 

Meanwhile the commission which was to sit in the northern 
counties had not yet begun its work. It was to have met at York 
about 20 April, but unexpected obstacles arose. In the first 
place, since the conspirators had not been taken in arms, evidence 
other than that of persons themselves engaged in the design was 
difficult to procure. But, as Solicitor-General Ellys wrote to 
Thurloe: ‘The testimony in this case ought to be very clear and 
evident of the plot, design, and intention of those men ; else a jury 
will be hardly persuaded, that meeting together, though in such a 
manner as they did, and going away without effecting more, is 
high treason.’® In addition to this the three chief commissioners, 
Judges Thorpe and Newdigate and Serjeant Hutton, doubted 


to the honour of the soldiery, that they have been so far from breaking any articles 
given to others, that they have rather bettered them than otherwise. . . . I will not do 
the Protector so much injury as to load him with dishonour, since I have been in- 
formed that he would have made our conditions good if Crook, that gave them, had 
not abjured them.’—State Trials, v.779. Evidence is wanting to decide which of 
these two accounts is true. 

%* The speeches of Grove and Penruddock are printed in England’s Black Tribu- 
nal, 1660, p. 175, and in Izacke’s Antiquities of the City of Exeter, 1677, pp. 10-16. 
The latter work also contains a letter from the condemned prisoners to their judges 
asking them to intercede with the Protector for their lives (p. 163). The night before 
his death Penruddock wrote a beautiful and touching letter to his wife, which is printed 
in the contemporary account of his trial, and in State Trials (v. 789). Steele quotes it 
with admiration and sympathy in ‘ The Lover,’ No. 8. The original of this letter and 
other relics of John Penruddock are still preserved at Compton Chamberlain by his 
descendant Col. Charles Penruddock. (Hoare, Modern Wiltshire, ‘ Dunworth,’ p. 84.) 

%° Vaughan, i. 172. On the proceedings at Chard there is very little information 
accessible. See Thurloe, iii. 407 ; Mercurius Politicus, p. 5308 ; Perfect Account, 2-9 
May, 1655. 

% Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1655 pp. 106, 116, 117; Thurloe, iii, 374. 
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whether in point of law the actions of the prisoners amounted to 
treason, and accordingly the two former received their writ of ease 
from the Protector on 3 May. In consequence of these difficulties 
the intended commission seems to have been abandoned. ‘The 
imprisoned gentlemen in the north,’ wrote Nicholas to Jane in the 
following September, ‘ are only fined by the judges for riots and 
misdemeanours, and released on bail.’®* Many of them, however, 
were subsequently severely mulcted by the major-generals of their 
respective districts for their share in the conspiracy, and Sir Henry 
Slingsby appears to have been retained in prison.” 

The last question to be decided was the punishment of the less 
important prisoners and of those who had been reprieved by the 
Protector. In ‘Mercurius Politicus’ for 24-31 May 1655, it was 
announced that ‘divers persons, prisoners in the Tower, who were 
in the last year’s conspiracy against his highness’ person, and most 
of those in the gaols in the west, who were in the late rebellious 
insurrection, were to be sent away to the foreign plantations.’ This 
was a method of treating criminals of all kinds much in favour 
during the seventeenth century. Condemned felons and vagrants 
were from the time of James I frequently sent to serve for a 
fixed space of time in the American or West Indian colonies.'” 
The Long Parliament applied a similar treatment to prisoners 
taken in war. Some hundreds of Scots were sent to the West 
Indies after Dunbar and Worcester, and after the conquest of 
Ireland a similar fate befell some thousands of Irish.'®*' Succeeding 
governments adopted the same expedient. After the suppression of 
the rising in Scotland in 1666 a number of the rebels were 
sentenced to transportation ; 841 persons who had taken part in 
Monmouth’s insurrection, and 638 of the Jacobite prisoners of 1715 
were similarly punished.’ There was therefore nothing exception- 


7 Thurloe, iii. 359, 385; Merc. Politicus, 3-10 May, p. 5323. I can find no autho- 
rity for the circumstantial story told by Foss in his life of Newdigate. 

% Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 325. 

%” The Perfect Diurnal, 7-14 May, p. 4356, mentions the condemnation of seven 
persons at Morpeth. In Perfect Proceedings, 10-17 May, pp. 4663-5, it is stated 
that twenty persons in all were tried, released, or imprisoned for the late plot. But 
while the Faithful Scout, 11-18 May, describes the seven persons executed as martyrs 
for the king’s cause, Perfect Proceedings states that they suffered for sheepstealing. 
I believe that the latter is correct, and that no one was capitally punished in the 
north for this conspiracy. 

10 Doyle, English in America, i. 511; Calendar State Papers, Col. 1661-8, p. 29; 
Dom. 1655, pp. 107, 329 ; ibid. 1655-6, pp. 208, 265, 301. 

101 Bisset, Commonwealth of England, i. 383, ii. 204; Prendergast, Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland, ed. 2, pp. 88-93. 

2 Burton, History of Scotland, vii. 176; Calendar State Papers, Col. 1661-8, 
p- 432; Macaulay, History of England, ii. 230; A Faithful Register of the late 
Rebellion, 1718, p. 403. The sufferings of those transported for Monmouth’s rebellion 
are related in the narratives of John Coad and Henry Pitman. Defoe alludes to the 
exiled Jacobites in his Life of Colonel Jack, p. 342, ed. 1724. 
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ally cruel in the punishment inflicted by the Protector on the 
prisoners for the western rising, harsh and arbitrary though it 
undoubtedly was. On 18 May 1655, a warrant was issued for the 
transportation to Barbadoes of eight persons, then prisoners in the 
Tower, most of them persons who had been concerned in Gerard’s 
plot.'% On 30 Nov. following, it was further ordered that the 
persons still in prison, for the Salisbury rising, at Exeter and other 
places in the west, should also be sent to the same place. The 
number of persons thus transported appears to have been seventy.’ 

But the penal consequences of the insurrection did not end with 
the punishment of those actually taken in arms. It had obliged 
the government to raise extra forces, and it was deemed necessary 
for the security of the public peace to continue to maintain a 
portion of those forces. In May 1655, it was decided to reduce the 
regular army and to establish a militia in every county to repress 
any attempts at rebellion, and to enforce the police regulations of 
the government. This militia consisted of one or two troops of 
horse in each county, was to be paid on a very liberal scale, and 
must have involved an additional expenditure of between forty and 
sixty thousand pounds per annum. In some counties there were 
two troops, in others one; sometimes the troop numbered sixty, 
sometimes a hundred. The scale of pay is given in ‘ Mercurius 
Politicus,’ p. 5372. I can find no statement of the total cost.’ 

It was resolved to raise this sum from the estates of the cava- 
liers. In a declaration published at the beginning of November 
1655, the Protector gave a narrative of the late conspiracy and 
insurrection, explained the necessity of establishing this militia, 
and justified the resolution to put the cost of it on the cavalier 
party. Only a small portion of their number had taken part in 
the Salisbury rising, but all were concerned in the plot :— 


It may perhaps be esteemed great severity, to tax the whole party, 
when there hath been, in respect of the general number, but few convicted 
by trial, or detected by testimonies to have been in those designs. . . . 
But we do appeal to all indifferent men, who will weigh and consider the 
preceding narrative, and the contexture, frame and circumstances of this 
design, whether the party were not generally involved in this business 
and in reason to be charged with it.'°6 


3 Thurloe, iii. 453. Two of the eight were not transported; ibid. vii. 639. 

04 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655-6, p. 42. The petition of these persons to 
the parliament of 1659, and the debate which took place on it are to be found in 
Burton’s Diary, iv, 255. Of these persons some had been condemned and reprieved, 
but many had never been tried by any legal court. In the case of one at least, viz. 
Marcellus Rivers, the grand jury at Exeter had returned an ignoramus, but he was 
nevertheless transported (Thurloe, i. 745, iii. 398). 

5 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 77, 267, 396. 

6 4 Declaration of his Highness by the Advice of his Council, shewing the Reasons 
of their Proceedings for securing the Peace of the Commonwealth, wpon Occasion of 
the late Insurrection and Rebellion, 1655, p. 34. 
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That the conspiracy was far wider and more general than the 
feebleness of the actual attempts at insurrection would seem to 


show, the correspondence of the conspirators themselves proves. 
A royalist contemporary remarks :— 


All the gentlemen in England of that party were one way or other 
engaged, or at least were made acquainted with it, but the snatching of 
the principal, of them up throughout the kingdom, a little before the 
execution of it, frustrated the most probable effects of that rising.'” 


The causes of the failure of this long-prepared design are best 
explained by the royalists themselves. Clarendon blames the active 
section of the English royalists for their exaggerated promises 
and their erroneous estimate of their own strength, and attributes 
much importance to the dissensions which existed between them 
and the more cautious section of the party. He also blames the 
king’s agents, the mistakes of the leaders of the Salisbury insur- 
gents, and the mismanagement of Rochester. Throughout his 
whole narrative he seeks as far as possible to clear the king and his 
advisers of responsibility, and to vindicate their policy.’ 

At the time many blamed Hyde himself. Captain Peter Mews 
(afterwards Bishop of Winchester) wrote thus to Nicholas :— 

You would hardly credit how severely the miscarriage of the business 
reflects upon Sir Edward Hyde, for being by most supposed to be, if 
not the sole, yet the chief manager of this design, the whole weight lies 
upon him, and though something in general may fall upon his majesty, 
yet the hottest charge is upon him ; and itis not here talked in corners that 
if Sir Edward Herbert and Lord Jermyn had been interested in the design 
the miscarriage would have been laid at their door.'® 


The repeated postponement of the time of action was recognised 
as one of the chief causes of failure. One of Thurloe’s agents 
writes on 15 July :— 


Mr. Armorer and Sir Joseph Wagstaffe, newly arrived from England, 
say there are yet many of Charles Stuart’s friends who would show them- 
selves in another design, though the last had no better success. The 
reason was the King kept not the day promised for their rising, but broke 
twice with them, which made many think they were fooled, and so they 
never appeared. They say the people are well affected to Charles Stuart, 
but their own factions at court are the ruin of every plot.''® 


In addition to the factions at court there were the dissensions 
amongst the English royalists which Clarendon mentions. 


I find by discourse with Colonel Morgan [writes Mews] that there were 
very great divisions in the councils of those who were employed in England 


7 Heath, Chronicle, p. 678, ed. 1663. Mr. Palgrave quotes Heath as a valuable 
authority, both as to the facts of the rising and as to Cromwell’s character, Eng- 
lish Hist. Review, iv. 130. Quarterly Review, clxii. 431. 

108 Rebellion, xiv. 123-147. 9 Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 147. 

"0 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 245. 
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for his Majesty. Those of the west and Kent agreed well enough, but the 
north and they differed.!!! 


The dangers of postponement and the evils of division were 
increased by the imprudence of the conspirators. Several weeks be- 
fore the rising took place Joseph Jane wrote to Nicholas saying :— 

It’s extraordinary if some ill accident come not, considering the letters 


that have been for divers weeks written from England, and the talk here I 
presume must be known to the rebels.!!? 


Captain Mews writing on 23 April takes exactly the same view. 

It was indeed very strange to me to find the business so publicly dis- 
coursed of here, before my going into Scotland (January, 1655), there 
being scarce a lackey or serving-man or woman which could not say more 
by much than I knew; for indeed I knew nothing but in general that his 
majesty was resolved to try his friends, which he himself told me, but 
here every one would descend to particulars which I must confess gave me 
no small argument of fear, for the place never wants those who will supply 
the rebels with intelligence.!!3 


In a letter written by Joseph Jane to Nicholas on 4 May, 1655, 
he makes the following general reflections on the consequences and 
causes of the great failure :— 


I must acknowledge my hopes much fallen touching our affairs, but I 
ever relied on God’s mercy, and in my expectations thought our restitution 
would be as strange as our confusion, and truly, though I was ready to em- 
brace hopes upon so probable designs, yet I had still some reluctances of 
belief, and I am still of opinion as before that whenever it comes it will be 
near a miracle, though just right, against an usurper and one as odious for 
his villanies and disposition as his treason, might give great cause of hopes, 
that the people would not be long kept off from their own deliverance, but 
all this is in God's hands who gives spirits to a people and provides means 
to work upon, and we find from the temper of the people small grounds 
of confidence, and there are a great number that look not on the way 
where they missed, and whereby they must return, if ever, but dream of 
new models in state and free, that is absolute, parliaments, and the means 
to keep them free and right, and besides this among ourselves the factious 
animosities and vicious habits are no good signs of men prepared for a 
deliverance.''4 C. H. Firra. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


LETTERS OF THE REV. WILLIAM AYERST, 1706-1721 (continued). 
Communicated by C. E. Donte. 


22. W. Ayerst to Dr. A. Charlett. 
‘ Berlin, Sept 22° 708 N.S. 
‘Hon* Sir—’Tis my Misfortune of late not to receive Your 
favours till long after their Date, We went on board y* Day You 
were pleas’d to write, after 3 weeks laying in y® Yacht I met your 


1 Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 239. "2 Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 12, 5 Jan. 1655. 
3 Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 147. 4 Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 161. 
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favour at y° Hague, I thought to have thank’d You from thence 
but having no news but y° sight of y® Queen of Portugal I thought 
it best to defer it till I cou’d tell you I was safe at Hanover or 
Berlin thinking to pick up some news there worth your Hearing. 
At Hanover there was scarce a Cat to be seen y® Court being en- 
tirely Desolate in y® absence of y* Elector & Prince, & y® good 
Electress y® Life of all being indispos’d with a Cold before whom 
I shou’d otherwise have had y* Honour to Preach. Y* Day before 
yesterday we arrived here where they talk of nothing but y* future 
Marriage of y* King & y° great Preparations yt are making for y° 
solemnity against y* 24 of Nov" as also y® Intrigues y* Courtiers 
are put to to pay y" Court to y® King & at y* same time not dis- 
please y® Prince & Princess Royal who (tho’ they are fore’d to 
carry it fair) are extreamly nettled, especially y° Princess who must 
come down a loop lower & after having play’d y® Queen for 2 years 
must now make her Court as she before had it pay’d her. We 
observ’d they were not a little nettled at it at Hanover, w w™ 
Court this has quarrel’d so far upon y® acct of y® late Titles of 
Mechlinburg y® King has taken upon him & y® Elector will not 
allow him, y‘ this Court has forbid all Correspondence w™ y* of 
Hanover tho’ not w™out hopes of an Accomodation. Iwas yesterday 
w" D* Jablonsky where we drank Your Health in Tokay. he is 
as much surpriz’d at your kind Civilities & Presents as He is at y® 


Coldness of Lambeth, where my last Conference came to nothing 
but y" Humble Serv‘ & bon viaggio. I have had a great deal of 
business to night & y*® Post’s departure has allow’d me but a short 
time w™ I hope will excuse bad writing & hasty expressions. My 
humble Service to M* Denison & y® rest of my Friends at College 
& be please[d] to excuse my not writing to y™ to night. . . .’ 


23*. The Same to the Same. 


‘Berlin, Nov’ 3¢ 708. N.S. 

‘Hon‘ Sir—Being unwilling to loose so honorable & profitable 
Correspondence I rather chuse to importune You w" an acct of my 
Health or something as little important than say nothing or wholly 
abandon writing for want of subject. I gave You an acc* by y°® first 
post after our arrival of our passage from England hither & if I 
mistake not of y* success of my last conference at Lambeth, they 
are something out of humour at it here especially B® Ursinus who 
takes a little ill y® slight of his Letter sent in so solemn a manner 
& by such authority, I was to see him & found him much in y°® 
same case w“ his brother of Lambeth gouty asthmetick & heavy. 
however if You have at Oxford a mind to his Effigies both in 
Sculpture & in bis Works he offers to make a present of y™ to y® 
Bodleian Library w*" had I thought on it I design’d to have done 
when in England, having brought them into England w” me as a 


z2 
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present to my self. I left them in Kent & if D* Hudson thinks it 
worth y® while to adorn his Library w" a Folio of High-Dutch 
Sermons for y® Benefit of those yt understand them they are at his 
Service & upon y°® first hearing from Oxford of y" acceptation I'll 
order them to be sent to You, since I believe y® Copy he now 
promises to send tho’ more correct will be difficultly got over & 
perhaps not worth y® charge, at least till I can bring it w™ me & 
then if y® Doctor will we'll make an exchange if he finds y® 2¢ better 
then w' I have already w™ is very well bound. 

‘Since as I had y* honour to inform You y* pretext y® ArchB? 
made use of to shift me & my Berlin demands off, was y® pretended 
Declaration of the University of Helmstadt, I cant better fill up 
my Letter then by their unanimous & Publick declaration against it.' 

‘Tho’ this peice so formally denys the other in y* Name of M* 
Fabricius as well as his Collegues yet ’tis certainly known from 
private Hands y' M" Fabricius was enviegled by hope or fear seeing 
2 of y® cheif ministers ruined for speaking against y° change of y® 
Q. of Spain, to consent to it & give his Reasons to y® Duke of 
Wolfembuttle in writing, besides tis known he has favorable 
Opinions of y® possibility of an accomodation between y® different 
Sects y* divide Xstianity & was formerly something inclinable 
to y® Church of Rome. Y° Paper was first publish’d by a Jesuite 
who seldom want friends in every Court, however ’tis certain y'‘ 
publish’d has additions defalcations & amendm* y* do not belong 
to M* Fabricius. 

‘ We have no news here but w‘ y® publick Papers have repeated 
a thousand times y® great Preparations for y* King’s marriage w™ 
like y® Storm at Lile is still put farther & farther off by his Maj’ 
y‘ all things may be in readiness. ‘Tis fix’d now they say on y°® 
27™ of this Month. 

‘ Instead of News from hence I must tell You perhaps a ground- 
less Report w°" I heard at Hanover by some Gentlemen lately come 
from Venice, & w™ a little surpriz’d me & had almost cost me a 
quarrel. ‘tis y‘ M" Cockman & S* W™ had fallen out even toa 
daggers drawing & yt y® Clergyman was y° first y* drew [on y*] 
knight but afterwards after some hard words was fore’d to submit 
& beg pardon. I defended M" Cockman & told y™ I was so shure 
of his Prudence y* it must be false at least as to y® Circumstances, 
& y' He wou’d neither fight nor yet beg pardon when he knew he 
was in y® right as he certainly was to dislodge a Miss from Young 
Master, w% they say was y® Original of y® Quarrel. I don’t doubt 
but if there be any thing in it, You have had a true acct of it, w™ I 
shou’d be extremely glad to know in order to answer some of y® 


1 Collegit Th{elolog. in Academ. Julid Protestatio contra sic dictum Responswm de 
licito a Relig. Lutheranorum Evangelicd ad Rom.-Catholicam Transitu (Helmstadii 
apud Academ. Typogr. A. C. 1708). 
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Fleers y‘ I have had on y® acct of my fellow Collegian whose party 
I defend. Ihave nothing to add but y® assurances of my being 
w™ y® greatest Obligation & Respect’ &c. 

‘P.S. Shall I be bold to ask Your free Sentiments, whether if 
M’ Standfast or any other of y® Beiiets Scholars shou’d quit, I 
might not be bold to request an Exchange, I being ambitious of 
having a Prospect of being one time or other of so honorable a 
Society & where in short happiness is only to be found, or whether 
You wou’d advise me to rather keep w' I have, in prospect of y® 
Colleges favour when Flamsted shou’d become vacant, or whether 
both those hopes are not Consistent, for after all I depend on Your 
& y® Society’s favour more then on any thing else, & y*‘ if oppor- 
tunity shou’d Serve You will not forget me in thinking my Fortune 
already made, for tho’ I have no reason to despair, yet prospects 
may fail & words are but words. 

‘I have just now received a great Pacquet from D" Jablonsky to 
y® Arch. B? about y® Helmstadt Business, it contains nothing 
material but wt I have told You here. I fear I shant find room 
to put this in my Lords Pacquet but shall send it by one y* is to- 
morrow going post to England whom I shall desire to put it in y°® 
Post house at Harwich & I know not but you may have it as.soon 
as by y® ordinary way. I make bold to send y® inclos’d to my 
Uncle.’ 

24. The Same to the Same. 
‘ Berlin Dec™ 1* 1708. 

‘Hon! Sir—I am press’d for time & yet can not omit returning 
my most humble thanks for y* honour of yours of y® 5 Nov. w™ I 
rec’ last night, & giving some hasty acc‘ of y® great Solemnities 
we have had this week about y® King’s Marriage. On Tuesday 
their Maj** made their Entry into this City w™ all y® gaudy 
Coaches Liverys fine Embroderys &c. w™ a Prussian Court was 
capable of. There were at least an hundred magnificent Coaches 
4 or 5 Regim* of Guards & Dragoons, all y*® Gentry both of Town 
Court & Country on horse back, w a vast number of led horses, 
the rest of y® Burgers lined y* Streets under arms together w" y° 
Soldiers of y° Garrison & Guard-Granadiers. I can not pretend to 
reckon up all y® show. I can only say ’twas y® K. of Prussia’s & 
y' for 2 hours it was passing I cou’d but admire at y® Extravigance 
& Splendour & where they find y* Mony for so vast an expence, 
tis certain nothing finer cou'd possibly be seen in any Court 
w'‘soever not excepting y® great Monarch’s at Versailles. 

‘ The next day was y® Ceremony of confirming y® Marriage in y° 
Dome or great Church as they call it, w" was if possible still more 
splendid, y® Church was nobly adorned & y® Procession glorious. 
Y° K. & Q. went under different Canopys supported by their Nobles 
& a Mob of German Princes. One cou’d see nothing of y* Little 
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Man but a Cap of Feathers & a great many Diamonds on a short 
Spanish mantle w made him look so much like a Poppet y‘I 
wonder those about him cou’d hold their Countenances, but y® 
Queen taller by y° Head & shoulders w" a Crown upon her Head 
not to be valued & her Robes bore up by 4 Maiden Princes & 6 
Countesses her Maids of Honour, & led in by y® P. Royal & y® 
Eldest Margrave attended by y® Princess R. & a Margravin, made 
indeed an appearance worthy her Character. y* B? made a Speech 
w" made y® company laugh, match’d ye Couple as well as he 
cou’d, & then they return’d as they came w™ y® Drums beating 
Trumpets sounding Cannon fiering &c. there was no hearing for 
Discharges of Musets Oaths & Artillery till Supper was over, & 
y" they danced y* Hymen torch Dance & so to bed. Y* Rest of 
this week has past in Balls and Feasts w™ a continual noise of 
Cannon every health. The Rejoycings are to last 40 Days within 
w we are to have y® Combat of wild Beasts in y° Amphitheatre, 
Operas, Comedys Masquerades & Balls in abundance & as soon as 
y°® malicious Moon will hide her Horns y* Fire works & Illumina- 
tions w mottos & Painted Devices as is y* way of this Country. in 
short I think we shall loath & despise Pageantry & fine Coats ever 
after. 

To come to something not altogether so foreign & uncon- 
cerning, I know not whether I told you in my last y' D"™ Jablonsky 
had assured me y* y® Chain & Medals & other presents for’ y® 
Vice Chancellour & y* others concern’d in y® Francfort Act were 
actually about & were they not interrupted by this wedding wou’d 
quickly be sent. I sent y® other day a Book for each University 
dedicated to . . . by D" Strimesius of Francfort whose Son is now 
in England. I sent y™ by one M* Powell a Huntsman who came 
over w us to bring hounds to y® Prince Royal, I order’d him to 
leave y™ w™ D* Snape to be convey’d to M* Strimesius, who I 
suppose will deliver them in person. I saw not y* Contents of y* 
Books but D* Jablonsky tells me they were an Examination of all 
y® present Controversys among Christians w a Consideration of y* 
means of a Union. As for y® B?’* book I will send order this or y° 
next Post for it to be sent out of Kent. M* Cockman I suppose 
is by this time w™ you & I wish him joy of his Deliverance from 
Bare-Leading, & being once more at happy Oxford, as I do 
M* Banies of y® Credit he gain’d on our last founders day. 
As we rejoyce w™ y™ y* Rejoice so we are going to Mourn w™ 
y™ y' mourn for our much lamented Prince, our house is to be in 
close Mourning a year. I made a sort of Funeral Sermon for him 
last Sunday at w we had present several English, My L* Lee’s 
son, M* Gore, & among y° rest D" Jablonsky, w™ I hearing of from 
my L* was very well pleas’d w" y® Dr for it & angry w™ y® Br y' he 
had never been there tho’ he had often promis’d it & y‘ to me lately. 
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y°® Verses will be very acceptable if you can send y™ by some 
Prussian Gentleman. I have seen here two whom I saw at Oxford 
when I was last there M* Hofman & M* Willis who both commend 
extremely your kindness to Strangers, as does also M™ Powell y°® 
Gentleman y' was w my L* at Oxford, he desires his humble 
Service. If I wou’d have room to seal this I must be obliged to 
conclude, w y® humblest assurances of my being’ &c. 


25. Reverendo et Clarissimo Viro Domino Guitielmo Nicholsio, 
Eccl. Angl. Presb., D. E. Jablonsky S.P.D2 


26. The Same to the Same. 


* Hague Nov’ 6 N.S. [1711.] 

‘Hon* Sir—I am honour’d with Yours of the 18™ Past, & return 
my humblest thanks for Your having been pleased to speak to M* 
Denison in my behalf, as I shall take the first opportunity of thank- 
ing him likewise for the trouble he is so kind as to take upon him. 
I suppose he will remember that my Remittances are made to M* 
Ashly at the Crown & Comb in Bishop-Gate Street, London. 

‘Your Silence as to the other part of my request relating to 
the Bennets Scholarship, makes me conclude y‘ You do not approve 
of that design. However Your favorable Character of me to the 
Bp. of Bristol & y* AB? of York does assure me y‘ You are pleased 
to have my advancement at heart, for w™ I shall ever make all due 
acknowledgments. as for the Project of sending an English Divine 
to Hannover, that meets w™ more difficultys than I at first ima- 
gined, considering y‘ it might be done without any Expence to 
either Court, & how much it might promote that noble design now 
on foot. of establishing the English Liturgy & Discipline in the 
Protestant churches of Germany, not to add how much it might 
serve to take away those Jealousys w™ the Whiggs do their utmost 
to raise in that Court against the Clergy of the Ch. of Eng. as no 
Friends to them, or among some of the Clergy ag* that Court, as 
not favouring our Worship. But this must be left to our Superiours, 
& the Business of Treating the Peace will in all probability too 
much take up their thoughts for some time, to expect any great 
progress will be made in the Church affair either at Hannover or 
Berlin during this Winter. I will not fail to make Your Complements 
to D' Jablonsky who still continues very vigorous for the Cause of 
the Church, notwithstanding a thousand difficultys & discourage- 
ments w he meets with in that affair. He will, I doubt not, be 
encouraged to persist in that Resolution, by that reviving prospect 
You give of the flourishing condition of the Church w™ may, if the 
present ministry settle themselves by a good peace, be shortly ex- 
pected at home. I do not wonder the Whiggs shou’d be so gall’d 

? Printed: Life of Archbishop Sharp, ii. 133 sqq. 
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at this; their Friends here are no less nettled, & have made such 
Declamations ag*t the Perfidy (as they call it) of the English, y* 
’tis scarce safe for a man to acknowledge himself such. ’Tis said, 
the States have sent a thundering Message over to our Court by 
M' Buys their Envoy, & have resolved to continue the War, tho’ 
England shou’d stand out, the Amsterdammers (who ’tis said have 
recall’d by the two last Posts the greatest part of the money they 
had in England) offering to lend the poorer Provinces all the money 
they can desire. But ’tis thought that this heat will go off, if our 
Court persist in their peaceable Resolutions. They cry out ex- 
treamly at our pretending to give the French an Equivalent for 
Dunkirk, tho’ this will diminish nothing of that Barrier w™ they 
demanded in the first, however extravagant, Preliminarys ; but the 
Truth is, Cales sticks most in their Stomachs & that the Present 
Ministry have been wise enough to demand something for our 
selves, w" was before neglected, they looking upon every acquisition 
of England with an extream jealous Eye, & ‘tis to be feared will 
rather offer France to let Cales remain in the hands of Philip, nay 
& give up two or three Towns of their own Barrier, than suffer us 
to have so important a Post, & then, unless we have found some 
wonderfull Chaine indeed to tie that Proteus, ’tis to be feared he 
will rather chuse to strike up a Peace w™ them & leave us in the 
lurch. However unprejudiced Persons can not but judge it reason- 
able y' since we make them our Guardians on the Continent, they 
ought to trust us with that w™ is to be the Security of the Trade 
at Sea. as to the Pretender they are so far from being satisfy’d y* 
he is entirely excluded, y‘ they pretend to construe the first article 
w says y* y® French King will acknowledge the Succession as ’tis 
Now Establish’d, as meant of an Establishment made lately or 
resolved on by the Torys in his favour, & the Amsterdam Gazette 
of Yesterday wisely remarks y' there were 4 Ships preparing to 
be sent from Dunkirk to Calais, either to bring over the French 
Plenipotentiarys or to carry the Pretender to Scotland. So hard 
are they put to it for Cavils, w™ are never the less swallow’d by the 
Vulgar as so many indubitable truths. The D. of Marlborough is 
arrived ; & ’tis now said y‘ the States are much easier upon a Lett" 
they have received from M" Buys yt Her Maj’ & the ministry of 
England have assured him y*‘ they never had the least thought 
of coming to the conclusion of any Peace without the Participation, 
Consent & Satisfaction of all the allies. the latter of w™ I fear will 
be hard to compass. I must confess to You before I finish y* all I 
say to You is but the Town talk, & my own Conjectures, w™ yet is 
what I hope You will accept as the best Relation I am able to give 
‘who am not in the Secret, & more than I shou’d have dared to say 
were I entrusted with it. at least I have endeavoured to answer 
Your Question as well as I can, & am satisfy’d You will be so good 
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as to excuse the manner of it, & take it as a mark of that humble 
obedience & Duty w™ w® I am,’ &c. 


‘I make bold to trouble You w™ the Inclosed for my Uncle.’ 


27. The Same to the Same. 


‘Berlin, April 5" 1710. N.S. 

‘ Hon‘ Sir—I am afraid I have some way innocently offended y* 
I have not had now this 3 or 4 Months y*® Hon" of y" Commands, 
tho’ I have given my self that of writing to you several times & 
had done it oftner had I not defer’d it from Post to Post in hopes 
of one of y" favours to acknowledge, tho’ indeed y® Little y* passes 
here of w" I am able to inform you does by no means deserve a 
return, neither did I expect it any otherwise then from y" usual 
goodness & facility in so often answering my impertinence. at least 
I hope you'll excuse my doing my Duty & won’t think me trouble- 
som for endeavouring not to seem neglectfull. I was lately w™ 
D* Jablonsky where we Drank y" Health in Hungary & who gives 
his respects but can furnish me w no Ecclesiastical news at 
present. Prince Eugene came hither on Tuesday last to bargain 
as tis supposed for y® Prussian Troops in Italy another Campaign. 
He dined w” My Lord on Thursday, y® King & Prince Royal & 
Prince of Anhalt Dessau, who is to command y® Prussians in 
Flanders y* ensuing Campaign, inviting themselves likewise. They 
broke my Lord several Dozen of Glasses by throwing y™ over their 
heads after y® drinking of each health as is y® rediculous Custom 
of this Country. “Tis remarck’d y* y® King is in extream good 
humour ever since y*® Prince came & y® Prince Royal is no less 
pleased in hopes y* He will get him leave to make y* Campaign. 
The Prince is a little spare man thin faced with a Snuff-colour 
complection a great nose & a very simple air w™ does by no 
means answer y® great Soul within. He went away yesterday in 
y° afternoon after having rec‘ a very rich Diamond agraff for his 
Hat. Y* Prince Royal accompany’d him as far as Charlottenburg 
one of this King’s favorite country palaces & w™ belonged to y® 
late Queen, where there was a magnificent supper prepared for him. 

‘’Tis still y° same Story w™ y® K. of Sweden we know nothing 
certain of him but y* he is alive; but y* his hopes & our fears of y°® 
Turks helping him are now vanish’d. however he’ll find his affairs 
at his return in a much better condition then he cou’d reasonably 
expect, by y® Danes being beat out of Schonen. I thought to have 
sent you an acc‘ of y* action, but y°* particulars did not come time 
enough & besides I imagin’d ’twou’d come sooner directly from 
Copenhagen. 

‘We are here more attentive to w' they are doing at y* Hague 
abt y® peace & at London ab‘ D" Sac—l. Perhaps you may have 
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seen y® verses w™ are said to have been found on y*® Qu—n’s 
Toilett least you shou’d not I shall venture y* Sending Coals to 
Newcastle? ... 

‘Mr. Wilkins is now gone to Rome, y® last Lett’ I had from 
him was from Venice & since I can not better fill up y® rest of my 
paper shall give you an Extract of it. He tells me y* he saw at 
Venice Pater Coronelli, y° great Cosmographer, who has publish’d in 
his Life 110 Volumes, but—minuit presentia famam. y* most of his 
writings he has stole out of other antient authors & his Plagium 
has been a thousand times demonstrated. y* Pope desired to see 
him some time ago & sent for him to Rome, where a Company of 
y°® greatest Scholars in Italy discours’d him & found him a great 
Ignoramus, upon w™ he lost his reputation & y°® Pope’s favour. 
He keeps his own press, & is now printing 48 different pieces, as 
Maps, Pictures, with Inscriptions, &c. y* King of Prussia made 
him a fine present some time ago, for finding out a secret to make 
Gun-powder not burn, or to speak plainer, a Preservative yt a Ball 
shot out of a piece among Gun-powder or a Magazine shant make 
it flie up. Here’s another Learned man Mont Apostolo Zeno who 
begins to write a Journal intitled Acta Italica, in imitation of y° 
Acta Eruditorum Lipsiens. w™ is forbid at Rome. We have like- 
wise a Jew, one Ambron, who prints a Systema Cosmographicum, 
wherein he pretends to prove quod mundus non sit rotundus sed 
oblongus. Sig" Garofoli is busie w™ y® Greek Poets, being a great 
Master in yt Language. There are 3 Librarys famous at Venice, one 
belonging to y® Republick, y® 2¢ to y® Benedictines call’d Georgii 
Majores, y® 34 to y° Benedictins call’d §. Ioanne Paulo. y? first has 
a fine collection of Greek & Latin MSS. of y® Classick Authors & y® 
fathers, y° only fault is yt most of ’em were writ just before y® Council 
of Florence, w™ makes y® old fathers very young & those MSS. of 
little authority. The printed Books don’t make a great show, besides 
y° small number of y™ & y® want of English or in England printed 
Books; y® Library-Keeper is Sig" Madero a Grecian, & has 300 
Scudi Romani for only opening y* Library twice a week. The other 
2 Librarys are only for private use, yet I had adress to get more 
then a sight of y™ & found y* y® want of revenues deprived ’em of 
those fine Books w are printed in England France Holland & 
Germany for these 20 or 30 years. else for Popish Books, Breviaria, 
Martyrologia, de Reliquiis &c. they have enough. MSS. they have, 
but no Oriental, all of y™ Latin or Greek, & some of ’em charm- 
inly fine written, but for antiquity they are not above 500 years 
old at y° most. The Chambers of these 3 Librarys are very finely 
furnish’d w™ pictures, Statues & Globes of Coronelli. Abundance 
of English Gentlemen above 30 are here at y® Carnivall. most of 
y™ I knew at Oxford. My L* Longueville is here too w™ his 
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Gouvernour, a sickly but ingenious man. as also D™ Savage & 
M* Digby whom you saw at Berlin. 

‘So far Mr. Wilkins. His mentioning y*® Acta Italiana makes 
me remember D* Jablonsky’s request yt you wou’d now & then give 
a character of y* English Books y' come out we having none here 
but wt comes thro’ french hands whose orthodoxy or judgm* in y* 
case is not much to be depended on. I remember when last in 
England to have seen at D* Gadfords a Journal w™ I think was 
entitled censura temporum of w he gave a great Character, I 
wou’d be thankfull to know whether ’tis yet continued or whether 
y° Times have not put a Stop to y® Censure. I have nothing else to 
request but y°® continuation of y" favour & y‘ you wou’d believe me 
to be w™ y* greatest respect as well as obligation,’ &c. 


28. The Same to the Same. 
‘Berlin, Feb. 7 1712 N.S. 

‘Hon! Sir,—I did my self the Hon" of writing to You about a 
Month ago, as I never fail in y' Duty as often as any thing worthy 
presents it self. What I have to communicate at present is, that 
we are now in no small hopes that the business of the Liturgy &c. 
here will be now again revived, for My Lord Raby having lately 
received a letter from D" Robinson B? of Bristol, wherein (I sup- 
pose incited by y® AB? of York) he touches something of that 
affair, & how much more heartily such a Proposition from the King 
of Prussia wou’d be now embraced then it was formerly, his L*p 
seems very zealous in it & has already had some Conferences with 
D® Jablonsky, & upon his Instigation has spoken likewise with 
Baron Printz who is Director of Ecclesiastical affairs, & says he 
will speak to the King himself about it. Baron Printz seems very 
fond of the Proposition & has promised to give My Lord his answer 
in writing yt he may communicate it to y® Secretary of State. We 
are likewise in Hopes yt through y® AB’s & y*® BP of Bristol’s 
interest at Court her Maj’ will be prevail’d to send a Comissioner 
for Ecclesiastical affairs expressly into these parts to treat such 
affairs, but that is not a thing yet publick; nor know[n] even in 
our House. 

‘To fill up the rest of my Paper I must tell you what is 
here said of our late changes at this Court. The pretence, I told 
You, was the Great Marshal’s male administration of the King’s 
Revenues, in w" the Great Chambellan was involved as having 
sign’d the other’s Papers; but ’tis now said that the G. Marshal 
himself is not so guilty as was pretended, he having the K.’s Orders 
in writing for the cheif of what he did; but his Maj finding his 
Purse exhausted by his great Magnificence, Rary-shews, Jewels, 
Presents to his Favorites, buildings &c, is now willing to throw 
y°® fault upon his Ministers & squeese it out of them. Another 
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reason is the starting up of 2 new favorites whose names are Kamké. 
The one is Master of the Garde Robe, & is a good dull heavy German, 
y° other is a sharp spark, Privy Counsell", a great Gamester, up to 
the ears in debt, who has got his Maj* favour by letting him beat 
him at Chess ; & who to make his Maj’’ rich, & indemnify himself of 
what he has lost at Play, is made a Director of the K.’s Revenues 
in the place of the Great Marshal. The P. Royal is also thought 
to have contributed something to this change as hating all his 
father’s ministers as not of his humour, & therefore joyns upon the 
least disgust to ruine them all in their turns. I say rwine them, 
because here no Minister is deposed without being clapt up for his 
Life & his Estate forfeited, & ’twas a miracle y* y® Great Cham- 
bellan escaped as he did to his Estate in y* Palatinate; but he was 
so cunning as to give y® King a rattle to play with, till he was out 
of his Clutches, I mean a certain Naboth’s vineyard or little House 
& Garden without y® Town w™ y® K. cou’d see from his chamber 
& as ‘tis said mightily desired, this together with another little 
House and Estate, with all his Lady's china & nick-nacks, so pleased 
his Maj’ yt he made him a fine present at his Departure & pro- 
mised he shou’d keep all his Titles & y* profits of his Employments, 
but y® very day after he was gone y® tide was changed & a Courrier 
dispatch’d after him to bring back y* Key of G. Chamberlain, for 
as for his person ’twas then in safety at Wittemberg. y* rest of his 
offices are taken away one by one, & in a small time he will be no 
more thought of. I was afraid in my last y* this might be preju- 
dicial to our affair, but Iam told not, for tho’ y° G. Chamb. was My 
Lord’s great Friend, & no Enemy to y* Liturgy, yet there be others 
who had his Ear who were great sticklers ag* it. 

‘We had lately some intimation y' My Lord was design’d for 
Holland in y* room of My Lord Tow/[n]shend, but y* ill news from 
Spain & Turky seem to have delay’d if not entirely hinder‘d it. 

‘To shew y*‘ we can be witty even here upon occasion I send y® 
inclosed Epigram upon one Mr. Luben one of the disgraced Finders 
of Ways & Means. 

‘I think I made bold to ask You in one of my Former, Dr. Hide’s 
the Librarian’s age when he died & y° Time of his Death; here is a 
Gentleman here who desires to know it. . . . 

‘ Dr. Jablonsky gives his best respects.’ . . . 


Epigramma in Dominum A Luben. 


A Luben vanum queso retro lege nomen ; 
Jam Nebula est; recte Nomen et Omen habet. 
Post Lucem Nebule, post Jubila Nubila fiunt ; 
Planctus post Plausus, post bona fata mala. 
O Luben caveas ne retro verba legantur ; 
Nunc audis Nebulo; nomen et omen habet: 
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Nec tam mireris, quia eunt tua fata retrorsum, 
Nunc retro legitur nomen et hocce tuum. 

A Wolfen dictus, neque sic absque Omine dictus, 
Asper eras olim carnivorusque Lwpus. 

Ingruit jam feralis Hyems, quo captus es, eheu! 
Cumque Lupis ulula cum quibus esse cupis. 

Non audis forsan Lubens hee verba Lubenter ; 
Credo, sed auriculos errige qusso tuos. 

Qui, que vult, fecit, que non vult audiat ille; 
Digna malis factis sunt tua fata tuis. 


Luben per anagram Bulen. High Dutch for an whore-master. 


upon w* there are some High Dutch verses follow.’ 


29. Letter of Dr. Jablonsky to his Excellency Baron Printz, President 
of the Council for Ecclesiastical Affairs (dated Jan. 13 O.S. 1744).4 


80. W. Ayerst to Dr. Charlett. 


*Y¥° Hague 21* of April 1711. 

‘Hon* Sir—I did my self the Hon" of writing to You the last 
week to acquaint You with our arrival here, since our Departure 
from Berlin was so suddain & unexpected that I had not time to 
acquaint You w™ this Change from thence. But yesterday we 
hear’d that the Master of the Pacquet Boat in w™ that mail went, 
taking the alarm too soon at the approach of a Zealand Caper w™ 
he took to be French, threw all the Letters overboard. By w™ 
accident I find my self obliged to repeat this marck of my Duty to 
your Hon® Self & my Uncle (to whom I send y® inclosed) & to offer 
my humble Services here if I can be capable of doing you any, in 
w™ I shou’d think my self extreamly happy. The Gazettes will 
have long since informed you of all the Ceremonys of his L*p’s 
Audience of Leave & the Diamond-Handle Sword, w™ the King 
(who dined w us the day before) presented him with valued at 
near 10000 Crowns. His Ex’ left the business of a Liturgy in a 
very good forwardness having rec’ Orders from the Queen so to do, 
but if he shou’d not have a zealous successour all may fall again. 
My Lords Secretary a German is left there during the Interregnum. 
I cou’d have wish’d to have been left there on that & several other 
accounts, but ’twas not thought fit I suppose y* an Ecclesiastick 
shou’d meddle w™ Secular affairs, so a foreigner was prefer’d. I 
mightily lament y* loss of the best of Friends Dr. Jablonsky, & tho 
there is something more Life at y* Hague by y® great Confluence of 
English & other nations, yet I do not propose half y* pleasure here 
for y® foresaid reason, since I expect to meet with little else here 
among y° Holland Divines but Enemys to our Church & Constitu- 


* Printed: Life of Archbishop Sharp, ii. 164 sqq. 
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tion. All my Comfort is yt I shall now & then enjoy y® Conversation 
of honest M*. Thorold whom I went to visit Sunday last & found 
y®° Church in a very flourishing Condition. I only pity poor 
M". Thorold who is overloaded w® business, for tho’ he has an 
assistant appointed by y® Queen, yet y® people have such prejudices 
ag* him y* they will leave y® Church rather then hear him preach, so 
y‘ Mr. Thorold to keep his Flock together is forced to preach morning 
& afternoon. I there met w™ one Mr. Taylor a Nonjuring Divine 
who desired to be remember’d to You as a Kinsman. I hear 
Mr. Keck is here in Town but I can not yet find him out. I almost 
forgot to speak of our passing through Hanover where we stay’d 2 
Days & found abundance of English among y® rest My L® Barty & 
Peregrine. Methought ’twas a shame to see them pass y* Sunday 
wout going to any Church, & y* twou’d be a thing worthy of the 
Electress who understands English so well to have an English Chap- 
lain & the English Service sometimes for those of our Nation who are 
often there in great numbers. I wish y* same excellent hand of y* BP 
of Bristol who first set My L* at work at Berlin wou’d hint to him 
y’ defect at Hanover, w°" he wou’d not fail to take notice of to y° 
Electress w™ whom he has a Correspondence ; & so I have made bold 
to tell Dr. Smaldridge this post. My L‘of Bristol might take a very 
good handle for such an Hint from a Letter My L* Raby (in default 
of acquaintance w §* Simon Harcourt) writ to him in my behalf, by 
hinting to his Ex y* that wou’d be a very pretty provision for me. 
But I have no body to propose such a thing to My Lord here or 
y° B? of Bristol, unless You wou’d be so kind as to get Dr. Smaldridge 
or some of y* Friends to do it to y° latter. Another thing w™ might 
deserve Consideration is y* English Church here at y® Hague w™ 
was settled in Q. Elizabeth’s time, but lay’d aside y° Common 
Prayer in y® time of y® Troubles. What a pity tis y' it is not 
restored to its ancient Rights. The Minister of it I am told is in 
Episcopal Orders & so well inclined to y* Liturgy y‘ he uses great 
part of it in his Prayer before y° Sermon. At least he’s an old man 
rich & never Marry’d & has as they say, had some thoughts of 
quitting. 

‘The D. of Marlborough is still here but thinks of going for 
Brussels in a day or two, whither P. Eugene will go directly with- 
out comeing hither... . 

‘My Mother dunns me for Money.’ I wish Mr. Denison cou’d 
send her any, since my small Pension will not suffice to do it from 
hence.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Reviews of Books 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By RopotFo LAnctant, 
LL.D. (Harv.) (London: Macmillan. 1888.) 


In this volume Professor Lanciani gives us the substance of a series of 
popular lectures recently delivered by him in the United States. To the 
student of Roman archeology the book will be a disappointment, as 
being hardly worthy of its distinguished author, but those to whom the 
subject is comparatively a novel one will find much that is interesting 
and valuable among its very varied contents. 

In the opening essay some startling statistics are given as to the im- 
mense growth of modern Rome during the years that have elapsed since 
the fall of the temporal power of the pope. The transference of the seat 
of government of united Italy to Rome, involving the introduction of a 
large body of officials and their families from northern Italy, has increased 
the population from 244,000 people to about 380,000; but, owing to the 
activity of speculative builders, the growth of new houses and streets has 
been even greater in proportion than this large increase of inhabitants. 
As Professor Lanciani says, ‘ between 1 Jan. 1872, and 31 Dec. 1885, 
82 miles of new streets have been opened, paved, drained, and built.’ 
During the excavations necessary for the foundations of this enormous 
mass of new building, a great many interesting discoveries have been 
made ; countless relics of ancient Rome have been brought to light, and 
then, sad to say, utterly destroyed to make room for the ugly barrack- 
like houses of which the new streets of Rome consist. So ardent an 
archeologist as Professor Lanciani must have suffered many a bitter 
pang in seeing one buried treasure after another exposed to view only 
to be utterly destroyed. In past ages the buildings of ancient Rome 
were partly destroyed and partly buried under accumulated rubbish, but 
the modern builder roots up the very foundations of all that he finds, 
and leaves absolutely nothing for the future student of classical antiquities 
to find. Sad as this is, it must be confessed that, from the artistic point 
of view, the changes that have taken place are even more lamentable. 
One of the chief glories of Rome under the papal rule was its wide 
extent of lovely vineyards and gardens, studded with cypresses and stone 
pines, and its thickly scattered villas, each with extensive grounds, laid 
out with stately avenues of trees and the most superb wealth of vegeta- 
tion. Now, as Professor Lanciani writes, ‘ Rome is no mere the Rome of 
our dreams, of a beautifi! brownish hue, surrounded by dense masses of 
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foliage: it is an immense white dazzling spot, some six miles in diameter, 
bordering directly on the wilderness of the Campagna. . . . The thought 
that to make room for the new quarters all but two of our villas have been 
mercilessly sacrificed, makes us hate the very name and sight of new 
quarters.’ The truth is that any one who has seen Rome in the papal 
days will do well to rest upon his memories, and not now revisit the 
miserable wreck of this once fairest of cities. 

In his chapter on the ‘ prehistoric life of Rome ’ the author gives some 
interesting facts with regard to recent discoveries, though his general 
sketch of the early history of Rome is rather suited for a popular lecture 
than for a serious treatise. In its relation to the early mythology and 
ritual of ancient Rome no discovery has been more important than that 
of the sacred grove of the Fratres Arvales and their circular temple to the 
Dea Dia, with its long and very interesting inscriptions giving much of 
the ritual and forms of prayers used by this most primitive of priesthoods, 
One mysterious clause in the ritual of the Fratres Arvales tells us that, 
on certain festivals, they addressed prayers to earthen cups—ollas precati 
sunt. Professor Lanciani tells us that ‘in 1870 there were found at the 
foot of the temple eighteen prehistoric cups, which, although in a more 
or less fragmentary condition, could be recognised as absolutely identical 
with the fossil pottery of Alba Longa.’ It thus appears that the Arval 
brotherhood either preserved some of this prehistoric pottery for use in 
their peculiar form of worship, or else that they had olle made to imitate 
those primitive cups, which were in use while the volcanos of Latium 
were still in an active state. The latter supposition appears the more 
probable, as we find from the inscription cut on the marble walls of the 
temple that, after praying to these olle, the priests proceeded to 
trundle them down the slope—a process which such soft and badly fired 
pottery could hardly have undergone with impunity. 

The most interesting among the many graceful illustrations which 

‘enliven Professor Lanciani’s book are photographic representations of the 
two colossal bronze statues which were found in 1885 within the 
remains of the great Therma of Constantine on the Quirinal hill. One 
of these is a very realistic figure of a boxer seated in a restful attitude. 
He is a middle-aged, bearded man, with slightly flattened nose, and ears 
swollen by blows, which must have been of a most terrific description 
when delivered by a powerful arm, bound round with the massive straps 
of such a cestus as this boxer himself wears. The very realistic treat- 
ment of this statue and the somewhat brutal type of the boxer’s face 
seem very clear evidence that the statue belongs to the imperial times 
of Rome, and is not, as Professor Lanciani supposes, ‘of a purely 
Greek origin.’ The other bronze statue, which measures seven feet 
four inches in height, is of a much more pleasing character, and may 
possibly be a genuine Greek work, though of post-Alexandrine date, 
It is evidently a portrait-figure of an athlete, who stands in an easy 
pose, with the right hand behind his back, and the left upraised and rest- 
ing on a tall staff or spear. The whole modelling of the nude form is 
very skilful, but with soft puffy-looking muscles, quite unworthy of the 
best period of Hellenic art. For all that, the statue is a noble one, and 
may perhaps be one of the eikonic figures of victorious athletes with 
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which the sacred temeni of Olympia, Delphi, and other centres of 
agonistic contest were crowded. 

Professor Lanciani wisely does not attempt to explain the meaning 
of the inscription which is deeply cut across the breast of this statue, 
namely—t. VIS. L. Xx11x—but he tells us that it was ‘engraved at a very 
late period; that is to say, many years, centuries perhaps, after the 
removal of the statue from Greece to Rome.’ The author mentions the 
noticeable fact, that the statue of the boxer was not found buried in acci- 
dental rubbish, ‘but had been concealed, and treated with the utmost 
care. The figure, being in a sitting posture, had been placed on a stone 
capital of the Doric order, as upon a stool; and the trench, which had 
been opened to conceal the statue, had been filled up with sifted earth, in 
order to save the surface of the bronze from any possible injury.’ 

The colossal bronze statue of Hercules (now in the Vatican), which 
was found in 1864 under the theatre of Pompey in the Campus Martius, 
had been concealed with still greater care, probably by some adherent of 
the old and dying faith, in the fourth century, to save it from the icono- 
clastic zeal of the Christians. This enormous statue was laid, as Professor 
Lanciani tells us; ‘in a kind of coffin built of solid masonry and veneered 
with marble.’ Discoveries such as these open out a wide field of hope 
for the unearthing of further treasures of plastic art. In the same chapter 
the author demolishes a long-established delusion with regard to the 
enormous bronze fir-cone from which one of the courts of the Vatican, 
the giardino della pigna, takes its name. This great pine-cone has for 
long been supposed to be the finial from the domical top of the Mauso- 
leum of Hadrian ; but Professor Lanciani points out that it is pierced 
with numerous holes for jets of water, showing that it was originally the 
central ornament of some great fountain, and thus that it was used for 
its original purpose when it was placed by Pope Symmachus, at the 
beginning of the sixth century, in the centre of the atrium in front of 
the Basilica of Saint Peter. The pigna is shown in this position in 
various old pictures of the Basilica, as, for example, in a very interesting 
fresco in the church of San Martino ai Monti. 

Another interesting discovery with regard to this same bronze pigna 
was made recently by M. Lacour-Gayet, who found the signature of the 
sculptor-freedman who made it repeated twice along its base :— 


P. CINCIVS. P. L. CALVIVS. FECIT. 


Many other new and interesting pieces of information are to be found 
scattered through the rather miscellaneous medley of which this volume 
consists. On the whole the book is a very readable one, and, though 
aiming at no very high standard of either historical or antiquarian scholar- 
ship, has nevertheless a real value for the class of readers for whom 
it seems to be intended. 


A Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. By 
Joun Earue, M.A. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1888.) 


Wirx the object of giving ‘just a few specimens of land-charters so 

grouped as to exhibit roughly the contrast of genuine and spurious,’ 

Professor Earle has printed in this volume a selection of something like 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. AA 
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two hundred and fifty texts. He has divided them into groups according 
to the age of the manuscripts whence they are derived, and he has added 
occasional notes and a commentary, which attest the erudition and wide 
reading of the author. The idea of contrasting texts drawn from original 
charters with those derived from copies in later chartularies is excellent,' 
but it is evident that this gives only one out of many means of testing 
the authenticity of charters. But other means of deciding the question 
of authenticity are dealt with by Professor Earle in his introduction, so 
that the book answers the purpose of an introduction to the study of our 
incomparable early records. In a popular handbook it would, perhaps, 
have been better to give translations of the descriptions of boundaries, 
for there are many ardent students of local history to whom accurate 
translations would be a great boon. More than anything else this would 
awaken that local investigation that is desired by Professor Earle and 
every real student of these charters. 

The chief recommendation of this volume to advanced students will 
be that it gives in a handy form accurate texts of some of the most 
valuable of the early charters, for Professor Earle informs us that these 
have been printed direct from the diplomatic texts given in the volumes 
of facsimiles issued by the British Museum and the Ordnance Survey. It 
also gives new texts of such interesting documents as the manumissions, 
and we have also for the first time the Old English text of the interest- 
ing proclamation of Cnut from the York Gospel Book, which has long 
been familiar in a translated form to students of Bishop Stubbs’ ‘ Select 
Charters.’ We can hardly congratulate Professor Earle upon the second- 
ary texts, for they are, with a few exceptions, merely reproductions of 
Kemble’s ‘ doctored’ texts with his erratic accentuation. Better texts, 
such as those given in the Rolls Series edition of the Abingdon chartulary, 
have appeared since Kemble’s time, but Professor Earle passes over these 
in silence.? It is curious that, despite the immense value of these early 


1 T should like to see this idea further developed. To form a just estimate of the 
value of the texts given in the chartularies, it is necessary that we should have com- 
plete texts of the chartularies edited by competent scholars, and not, as has frequently 
been the case, by men who have. only a smattering of Old English, and who do 
not possess a phonological knowledge of the tongue. In these editions it would 
be necessary to carefully examine the phonology of the compilers of the chartu- 
laries, for it is certain that in future the question of the authenticity of our Old 
English charters must be decided more on philological grounds than upon a mere 
consideration of dates. 

2 The danger of relying upon Kemble’s texts is well brought out by the charter 
printed by Professor Earle at p. 53. From a comparison of this charter with the one 
given at p. 31, Kemble argued that ‘a lady, whose real name was HréSwaru, was better 
known by the familiar, though not very graceful, name of Bucge, cimex; perhaps 
upon the principle of that insect being also “ a familiar beast and a friend to man’?? (1) 
(Proceedings of the Archeological Institute at Winchester, 1845, p. 96). This is one of 
the most reckless blunders that have been made even in a subject so little studied as 
the O.E, personal names. It is founded upon the phrase illa (sc. Dunne) autem 
prefatam terram post se reliquit possidendam fili@ sue HroSuuare. But the manu- 
script reads, according to Birch (Cart. Saz. i. 305), fiie filie sue, the second filie 
having been omitted by Hearne and by Kemble’s transcriber—a somewhat suspicious 
coincidence. If Kemble had taken the trouble of looking for an O.E. * bucge, cimez, 
of the existence of which there is absolutely no proof, he would have avoided the 
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charters to the historian, the lawyer, the philologist, the antiquary, and 
to countless other students, we do not possess anything like an ideal 
collection of them. The consequence is that one may have to consult 
quite a small library of books in the search for the best text of a given 
charter. Hickes, to whom too little credit is given for his services in 
this field, did not attempt to form a collection, and Kemble contrived, by 
his rash tampering with the texts, his normalisation, accentuation, and 
general want of scientific editing, to destroy all confidence in his texts. 
Mr. W. de G. Birch is now engaged upon a more complete and better 
arranged collection, which is superior to Kemble’s in many respects, such 
as the indication of the age of the manuscripts, the adherence to the text 
of the manuscripts, and in the identification of localities. But Mr. 
Birch has made the mistake of extending the abbreviations of the manu- 
scripts without distinguishing his extensions. It is necessary that we should 
be able to distinguish the editor’s expansions even in a text derived from a 
fourteenth-century chartulary, for the compendia may occasionally throw 
light upon the question of what the compiler of the chartulary was 
copying.’ An ideal collection of these charters is beyond the strength of 
any one man, unless he were as sound a philologist as Mr. Sweet and as 
good a palwographer as Mr. Maunde Thompson; it must be left for the 
government or for a Societas aperiendis fontibus as rigidly disciplined as 
that over which Pertz and Waitz and their successors have so long pre- 
sided. 

The main historic interest of the present volume is centred in the 
introduction, in which Professor Earle propounds a new theory of the 
origin of the English village community. Before disclosing his scheme, 
he clears the ground of Kemble’s mark theory, and in doing this he 
shows the baselessness of some of Kemble’s ideas, such as the one that 
the Old English word meare meant the village community or the area 
occupied by such community. Every one who has dispassionately 
studied the charters must agree with Professor Earle that ‘what Kemble 
calls “its restricted and proper sense of boundary”’ is the only sense it 
bears in our records’ (p. xlv). Even in Germany this word did not mean 
exclusively an estate owned and tilled in common by the members of a 
free village community. Professor Earle next attacks the even more 
baseless idea that the Old English name for an aggregation of marks was 
ga. The sole evidence before Kemble were the names Noxgaga and 
Ohtgaga in the curious list of Old English territorial names, which Pro- 
fessor Earle has wisely included in this volume. Mr. Earle asserts 
roundly that these ‘ names are but genitive plurals in -inga ; some of them 
ill written.’ I have long suspected that this was the true explanation of 
these forms, but I am hardly prepared to state it as an established fact.‘ 
absurd theory that the English ever used this word as a term of endearment, and his 
even more absurd explanation of this assumed use. 

’ The greatest objection to Mr. Birch’s texts is that he occasionally evinces such a 
slight knowledge of O.E. grammar as to undermine one’s confidence in his editing. 
It is very difficult to shake off the effects of such a note as that at ii. 541, note 20, 
where the genitive of the dual pronoun first person wncer (v@v) is explained as mean- 
ing that Bishop lfric was referring to the tribe of the Brentinges (sic), whereas he 
merely meant ‘I and Brenting,’ as Professor Earle remarks at p. civ. 

‘ I was led to form this supposition by the circumstance that most of the names 


aAa2 
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But be this as it may, I have no hesitation in asserting that Kemble’s ga 
is an impossible Old English form of the Teutonic word represented by 
the Gothic gawi and the German gau. These words come from an 
original gawjo-, the Old English descendant of which would have been 
either géa or gieg.» Kemble must have known the elementary fact that 
Old English @ does not correspond to German aw, but he ignored this 
in his eagerness to seize any argument that seemed to support his theories. 
The full measure of his recklessness will be appreciated when it is borne 
in mind that his imaginary gd is an impossible Old English form founded 
upon two or three inexplicable local names in a late copy of an old list of 
forgotten local names.® 

I now come to Professor Earle’s theory, which is ‘ that the lord of the 
manor is an essential member of the original [village] settlement.’ We 
can hardly doubt the existence of lords or owners of villages in the 
earliest times in face of the countless instances, extending from Eddi and 
Beda to the Norman Conquest, of grants of villages to individuals. It is 
upon such evidence that Professor Earle appears to have founded his 
conclusion. He has overlooked the important proof afforded by our 
village names, most of which are derived from personal names. It is 
improbable that these villages were named after a temporary official like 
the head of the imaginary mark-moot; they must, I think, record the 
name of the first English owner, the lineal ancestor of the lord of the 
manor.’ §So far I can endorse Professor Earle’s theory, but when he 


in this puzzling list are in the gen. pl., which is quite in accordance with O. E. usages, 
since there is an elision of mégS or land. If these names in -ga really mean what 
Kemble alleges they do, it is curious they should be in the nom. sing. One of them 
Unecungga has, according to Mr. Birch (Cart. Saw. i. 414, n. 6), an erased letter, 
‘ possibly a,’ between the first and second g. This erasure suggests that the gaga of 
Noxgaga and Ohtgaga has been erroneously copied. In the early charters we meet 
with such spellings as Uuigincgga = later * Wiginga (a.p. 824, Cart. Saz. i. 523,5) and 
Uuigegan=later Wigan or Wiggan (a.v. 789, ib. i. 355, 36; 359, 26). See further, 
Sievers, Angelsdichsische Grammatik, ed. 2,§ 215. Itis possible that gaga represents 
some such accumulation of consonants as the above, and that this has been mis- 
understood by the eleventh-century copyist, to whom we owe this list. But even if 
this suggestion were capable of proof, there would still remain the difficulty that we 
are unable to explain the mysterious Norgaga and Ohtgaga. 

5 The phonological history of these forms is rather intricate, but I will endeavour 
to sketch it. This primitive Teutonic gawjo- might have undergone two different 
developments. By the one the 7 would double the w (really w-consonans) and then 
disappear according to rule; this would have produced an O.E. * géa, just as fraujon- 
‘lord’ is represented by O.E. fréa. By the other, the 7 would produce umlaut of the 
diphthong aw (=O.E. éa) and have remained as g, thus producing an O.E. *gieg. 
This is the history of O.E. hieg ‘hay ’ from haujo-, ieg ‘island’ from awjo-, * friegea, 
frigea ‘lord’ from fraujon-, &e. In O.H.G. gaujo-, haujo-, and aujé- underwent the 
first process, producing nominatives gouwe, houwe, ouwe. 

® Kemble’s ga delusion naturally brings to mind another of his extravagances— 
the list of local names in -ing supposed to record tribal settlements. He was well 
aware that this suffix had other meanings besides the patronymic, but this did not 
suggest to him any caution. Professor Earle has done good service by pointing out in 
his notes that -ing is sometimes merely the equivalent of the gen. sing. It has in some 
cases merely a possessive signification even when used in the gen. plural form -inga, 
whilst in other cases it is merely a pet or diminutive suffix to a personal name. 

’ We have clear proof of such derivation from personal names in Beda’s Bebban- 
burh, Bamborough, from Queen Bebbe (H. ZL. iii. 6), Cnobheres-burg from Cnobheri 
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comes to explain the origin of this private ownership of villages, I am 
unable to follow him. He says that the English occupation was at first 
@ military one, that the warriors advanced in bands of a hundred each, 
and that our territorial hundreds, which he imagines long kept up their 
military character, represent the land allotted to such a band. This 
assumes as proved much that is open to controversy, and it leaves out of 
account the doubts that have been cast by able writers upon the early 
origin of the hundreds. Professor Earle’s real difficulties begin when 
he comes to plant the invading soldiery in the villages, and his explana- 
tions hereabout are somewhat vague. If I rightly understand his theory, 
it is that the English found the land covered by Roman colonie worked 
by gangs of agricultural slaves, and that they retained this Roman 
machinery, merely assigning to each village a number of English soldiers 
under a captain. So far this theory is a fusion of Coote’s and Seebohm’s, 
but whilst he retains the Roman colonia as the origin of the servile 
customs and tenants, Professor Earle is obliged to admit a certain in- 
fusion of the free village or mark-system. He therefore suggests that 
‘the conquering Saxons when they settled upon their new territory con- 
tinued those habits of agriculture in which they had been reared’ (p. Ixi). 
We have here the weak point in the theory, for he does not tell us 
whether the two agricultural systems were merged in a common one, or 
whether both existed independently side by side. The English captain 
and his men become the lord and the free-tenants of the manor (or, 
according to p. Ixii, the ceorlas\), but both retain their military cha- 
racter. It is evident that if the whole or the main portion of the slaves 
of the Roman colonia were left practically undisturbed, the number of 
Englishmen quartered on each village must have been small; and if the 
English settlers are represented by the later free tenants of the manor, 
their proportion to the older inhabitants must have been very small 
indeed. They would have been little more than the infusion of Normans 
introduced by the Conquest, and the English conquest must therefore 
have been merely an anticipation of the enterprise of Duke William. It 
is impossible to believe that the stupendous changes that resulted from 
the English conquest were caused by a conquest that did not differ in 
its character from the Norman conquest of England or the Frankish 
conquest of Gaul. Professor Earle would seem not to have perceived 
the full effects of his theory, for he speaks of ‘ the land our forefathers 
fourteen hundred years ago took possession of,’ and he calls the English 
invaders ‘ our fathers,’ at p. xlix, as if he still held what I venture to 
call, in spite of modern ‘ fads,’ the orthodox view of the character of the 
English settlement. If our villages are merely the representatives of 
Roman colonig, we should expect them to bear British or Latin names, 
for it is very unlikely that the few English soldiers settled in each colonia 
would be able to change the name by which it was known to the in- 
habitants of the district. The Franks did not to anv extent substitute 


(iii. 18), Tunna-cestir from Tunna (iv. 22), and the probably erroneous derivation of 
Rochester a primario quondam illius qui dicebatur ‘ Hrof’ (ii. 3). Sometimes the 
village-name records a later owner, as appears to be the case in lib. ii. c. 20 of James 
the Deacon cwius nomine wicus in quo maxime solebat habitare iuxta Cataractum 
usque hodie cognominatur, 
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Frankish names for the Gaulish local names, and the Norman infusion 
in our towns and villages has had practically no influence upon our 
local nomenclature. When, therefore, we find that our village names 
are so overwhelmingly English, that a British name is almost as rare as 
a British word in our language, we are, I think, driven to the conclusion 
that these names record an enormous displacement of the native popula- 
tion and the formation of village communities upon lines and sites en- 
tirely independent of the Roman colonia or the British villages. 

Professor Earle recognises the original captain of the invading de- 
tachment who becomes the lord of the manor in that shadowy being the 
Gest’. This theory is carefully worked out, but, from the nature of the 
evidence, it does not admit of demonstration. All that we really know 
of the gesié is that he was a member of the comitatus of the king or 
some great chief, and that he was not necessarily a landowner. It is 
natural that in the moment of conquest the comites or gestSas of the vic- 
torious chiefs should be rewarded with gifts of land, and we know that 
many of them received similar grants in later times. But there can 
hardly have been a sufficient number of gesiSas to have afforded captains 
for the small bodies of men who are assumed to have settled in each 
village. We may reasonably conclude that although the gest5 might be 
a lord of the manor, every lord of the manor was not necessarily a gesié. 
Bishop Stubbs has said (‘ Const. Hist.’ i. 88) that the germs of the 
village, the mark, and the manor exist in the ‘Germania.’ It may be 
that the lord of the manor is the outcome of processes that were already 
in operation in Germany before the expedition to Britain, or he may 
have been, like the king, the result of the alteration of political sur- 
roundings produced by the settlement in England. 

As Professor Earle has absorbed so much of the theories of the Roman 
advocates, it is not surprising that some of their arguments should be re- 
produced. Thus we are told (p. xxvi) that the method of describing the 
boundaries in our early charters is not ‘ native,’ that ‘it is just the con- 
tinuation of an old Roman usage,’ being ‘the formula that was used by 
the agrimensores of the Empire when they had to describe irregular 
ground.’ There is surely no necessity for assuming any Roman influence 
here, for we cannot conceive of any other method of describing the boun- 
daries of an estate than the one in question. The descriptions must 
necessarily depend upon well-known features of the country such as hills, 
brooks, rocks, or trees, and upon other features such as marked trees, 
roads, boundary hedges, twmuli, &c. Certainly a modern countryman, 
who had never heard of Hyginus, would describe the boundaries of a 
manor in much the same way. It is not surprising that Mr. Coote, to 
whom everything was Roman and nothing English, and who was, 
besides, under the necessity of proving that the Roman willa was left un- 
disturbed by the English, should have held that this word was represented 
by the purely English welle, ‘ well, spring,’ but it is startling to read in 
this book that et Wilbwrge-wellan is ‘an interesting name as showing 
the naturalised form of the Latin villa, of which the original Saxon 
equivalent was haga.’ ® 


8 Ido not assert that et Wilbwrge-wellan means simply the ‘ well of Wilburh,’ and 
not her willa, upon my own authority, although it is so self-evident that I should not 
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The glossary that Professor Earle has provided is unfortunately an 
incomplete one, and words occasionally occur in it in the oblique cases 
without explanation. He occasionally inserts in an unsystematic manner 
words from texts that are not included in this volume, and he is not 
always happy in his selection of these words. Thus we have bwrhiegen 
‘thane of borough,’ with a reference to Kemble, though there is every 
reason to believe that the word is really bir-pegen ‘cubicularius;’ the 
personal name Gundwine is not an English form; whilst Streones-halh 
might have been cited from a much better authority than Kemble’s No. 
1358, viz. from Beda. At p. 289 Professor Earle quotes, apparently 
with approval, Kemble’s thoughtless translation of ‘to Sam w6n stocce,’ 
A.D. 862, as ‘ Woden’s post,’ wén being purely and simply the weak dat. 
sing. of woh ‘ bent, twisted.’ I am sorry that Professor Earle has not 
given the obvious meaning of this word, for Kemble’s translation is still 
frequently quoted as if it were correct.’ A similar blunder is commonly 
made with héan the weak dat. sing. of héah ‘ high,’ which is erroneously 
identified with hean ‘ poor, miserable.’ Professor Earle has strangely 
enough adopted this current error, and so renders héan ersc as ‘low 
arrish ’ instead of ‘ high paddock or park.’ '® Another curious thing is the 
attempt at p. 318 to explain the personal name Hwet-mund as a com- 
pound of ‘ wheat’ and ‘ maund,’ for the singular reason that a stone 
dated 800 years later than the charter containing this name was sculp- 
tured with the figure of a man sitting upon a pannier, and because a con- 
nexion has been suggested between this stone and the Hwetmundes stan 
of this charter. 

The charter at p. 201, the source of which Professor Earle has been 
unable to find, is duly reproduced in the second volume of the Ordnance 
Survey Facsimiles, and the interesting English charter of Henry II at 
p. 346, which is stated to have been first printed by Mr. de Gray Birch, 
was printed so long ago as 1837 by Sir Thomas Hardy in the introduction 
to the Charter Rolls, p. xxxvii. 

My notice, long as it is, does not by any means exhaust the subjects 
discussed or illustrated in this book, which will be, I trust, the means of 
introducing many to the study of our priceless early charters who have 
been debarred from an acquaintance with them by the costliness and 
scarcity of Kemble’s book. Professor Earle will, I am sure, feel amply 
rewarded for his labours upon this addition to the valuable and interest- 
ing series of handbooks with which his name is associated, if it helps to 
bring nearer the day when these charters shall receive the minute study 


that they so richly deserve. W. H. Stevenson. 


hesitate to do so, but upon the unimpeachable authority of Mr. Sweet, who indexes 
this very name under welle ‘ well’ in his Oldest English Texts. 

® For instance, Mr. H. E. Malden, misled by Kemble, suggests in this Review, iii. 
426, that Wonersh (*@t b@m won ersce) preserves the name of Woden, whereas it 
merely means a paddock or park of a bent or twisted shape. 

© In some cases Héan is the gen. of the personal name Héa (= Héah + a). 
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Die Beziehungen Venedigs zum Kaiserreiche in der Staufischen Zevt. 
Von Dr. Auaust Barer. (Innsbruck: Wagner’sche Universitiits- 
Buchhandlung. 1888.) 


Turis excellent essay illustrates incidentally two important points in 
Italian and Venetian history: first, the inherent weakness of the em- 
peror’s position in Italy; and secondly, the alternation between eastern 
and western sympathies and leanings, the swing now towards Byzan- 
tium and now towards the western empire, imposed upon Venice by her 
desire to preserve herself free and independent of eastern and western 
emperor alike, and her determination to emerge as an autonomous state 
upon the field of European politics. This was the traditional policy of 
the republic. It had guided her safely through the troublesome times of 
the Galbaij, of Fortunatus, patriarch of Grado, of Pepin’s attack. She 
clung to it with a persistency and singleness of purpose which deserved 
the success it achieved. Dr. Baer’s essay shows how Venice remained 
under the influence of this policy down to the fall of Byzantium and the 
foundation of the Latin empire. 

It was impossible that the German emperors should ever be popular 
or permanently powerful in Italy. Provided that they crossed the Alps 
only to pass on to Rome and to receive the imperial crown, all Italian 
states were ready to do them honour, to send them complimentary em- 
bassies. But the moment the emperor showed signs of real power—if he 
came with a strong army, if he were suspected of designs to render his rule 
over Italy a fact and not a fiction—instantly every town and every state in 
Italy felt the danger to its independence and conspired to render the whole 
country hostile. Nothing but a powerful German army could have made 
the emperor real ruler in Italy; but that he could never have for any 
length of time, owing to the weakness as a weapon of offence inherent 
in the feudal system, which placed so many masters between the emperor 
and his troops. Frederick I, on his second visit to Italy, was powerful 
enough to reduce and chastise Milan; but, although Venice was not 
sorry to see Milan humbled, the fall of that city and the placita of Ron- 
caglia showed so much power on the part of Frederick that the republic 
and all North Italy became hostile to the emperor. He was strong 
enough, however, to threaten Venice; to traverse the Verona marches, 
whose towns yielded to him and obeyed him by closing their gates against 
Venetian trade; to reach and to capture Cavarzere, and to menace the 
lagoons. But this success on his part created the Verona league. Venice 
found no difficulty in raising the whole marches against the emperor 
behind his back; his German troops dwindled away; he dared not trust 
his Italian recruits to fight Italians: he was compelled to fall back from 
Cavarzere. He sent for the archbishop-of Salzburg, and ordered the 
patriarch of Aquileia to attack Venice; but the doge, by a rapid move, 
blockaded and captured the patriarch, and the emperor was forced to 
abandon the Veronese and to retire upon Pavia under a defeat which was 
patent to all Italy. 

The emperor could never hope to be powerful in Italy until he held, 
in Italy itself, possessions of his own. It was this consideration which ren- 
dered the marriage of Henry VI and Constance so important, and caused 
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a chill in the relations between Frederick and the republic, whose feelings 
towards each other had been cordial, and almost warm, after the peace 
of Venice, signed in the year 1177. The possession of Sicily by the 
Hohenstaufen was a source of constant alarm to Italian statesmen. It 
made Henry VI the most powerful of his race that had yet appeared in 
Italy ; and, had not death cut short his career, he would have been able 
to make a serious and strenuous effort to complete his vast designs for 
attacking Constantinople, destroying the eastern empire, carrying out a 
crusade, and then uniting both empires and all Italy under his single rule. 
Again, the moment Otho IV showed any signs of taking possession of 
Sicily, he was met and mated by an excommunication from Innocent III; 
and Gregory IX proved that he was fully aware of the source whence 
Frederick II drew his powers of resistance when he invited Genoa and 
Venice to make peace and to combine in an attack on Sicily. 

This complicated history is set forth with admirable grasp of facts, 
with lucidity and condensation of narrative, in Dr. Baer’s work. Ex- 
cellent too is his account of the second point which his essay incident- 
ally illustrates, the way in which the policy of Venice—seine kluge und 
energische Politik—moved in the middle of these difficult times. When 
Frederick I paid his first visit to Italy, Venice showed a friendly dispo- 
sition; her embassy to the emperor at Galliate was amicable, and from 
him the republic received ample and valuable commercial privileges 
through the treaty signed at that place. But on the emperor’s second 
visit the fate of Milan filled Venice with alarm. She displayed her hos- 
tility by espousing the cause of Alexander III against Frederick’s schis- 
matic pope, Victor. The emperor replied by closing the marches of 
Verona against Venetian trade. Venice drew away from the west and 
leaned for support on Constantinople. She concluded a close alliance 
with Manuel, and by this treaty she received considerable sums of 
money from the exchequer of the eastern empire. This money she em- 
ployed in raising the troops of the Veronese against Frederick and com- 
pelling him to retire to Pavia. Venice was the life and soul of the 
Verona league, and Frederick’s retreat from Cavarzere was a triumph 
for her subtle and vigorous policy. 

When Frederick came to Italy again in 1166, Venice was still hostile, 
but not so hostile as previously, for she considered that her danger was 
less than it had been in 1162. Out of the Verona league had grown the 
great Lombard league, infinitely more powerful, more able to hold its 
own, and therefore leaving Venice freer to play a watching game. The 
republic entered the league under obligation to furnish a fleet, but not a 
contingent to the army, to place all moneys received from Constantinople 
or from Sicily at the disposal of the league, and bound by oath not to 
make alliance, peace, or war without the consent of the rectors of the 
league. But in the year 1173 Venice began to show a marked coldness 
towards the league and a tendency to make terms with Frederick, which 
alarmed her allies and caused them to accuse the republic of treachery. 
The cause of this change of attitude was the policy of the emperor 
Manuel. The emperor of the East had never abandoned the idea of 
making himself master of Italy, and of reuniting both empires under one 
crown. He endeavoured to induce Alexander to crown him emperor 
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instead of Frederick, by promising to make the pope temporally supreme 
in Italy, but failed. Manuel then resolved to make himself master of the 
peninsula, as a step to the crown; not to seek the crown as a step to the 
lordship of Italy. With this object in view he began by virtually buying 
Ancona, as a landing-place and basis for operations; he bestowed on that 
city large commercial privileges, and showed every disposition to en- 
courage her as a rival to Venice. It was this which alarmed the re- 
public, and made her display that tendency towards Frederick which was 
so displeasing to her allies of the league. No city of Italy was more 
sensitive to the political atmosphere, both of east and west, than Venice ; 
in her action is faithfully reflected the smallest movement in the policy 
of Pavia or of Constantinople. The republic has been accused of selfish- 
ness in her policy. Of course her major interest was her own preservation 
and aggrandisement. But the position of affairs was such that the more 
thoroughly she pursued these objects the truer the service she was ren- 
dering to her neighbours in Italy. Venice paid dearly for her hostility 
to Manuel. The massacre of Venetians at Constantinople followed; then 
the war of reprisals; the fatal delay at Chios; the plague; the failure of 
the expedition, its return home, and the murder of the doge. 

Although Venice was cold towards the Lombard League, she did not 
openly break from it. Her active help was not required, however, for one 
disaster after another overtook Frederick, and they were crowned by his 
defeat at Legnano. Dr. Baer follows closely and clearly the result of that 
defeat in the congress and peace of Venice. The neutral position of the 
republic is distinctly marked by the fact that the doge was not a signatory 
to the terms of the peace, nor even present at the ceremony of swearing 
observance of those terms. Yet the gain to the republic was enormous. 
The eyes of the world were drawn to Venice, which held within her walls 
the greatest personages, the pope and the emperor—to the city whose 
ruler was treated as the peer and the friend of both. The Venetians 
might well endorse the ery of the old chronicler, O quam beati estis, quia 
tanta pax apud vos potuit reformari ! In the midst of all the difficulties 
and dangers of the previous years, Venice had known how to maintain her 
position of a free and independent state. She now became a power, and 
her place in the fourth crusade proves the fact. 

The fourth crusade leads Dr. Baer into a careful examination of the 
question who proposed the change of direction, who turned the crusade 
aside from the Holy Land to Constantinople ; or, as he puts it, who was 
the auctor and who the actor rerum. The attack on Constantinople has 
frequently been stigmatised as a treachery to Christendom : it is therefore 
rather curious that so many clamaints for the title should appear in the 
field ; the reason probably is that whoever caused the attack on Constan- 
tinople may claim the glory—whatever glory there is—of having founded 
the Latin empire. Dr. Baer goes carefully through the opinions of Mas- 
Latrie, Hopf, Thomas, and Streit, who answer, Henry Dandolo and Venice ; 
of Wailly and Tessier, who say that the change of direction came about 
by chance, and that the foundation of the Latin empire was the work of 
the French ; and comes to the opinion of his master, Professor Eduard Win- 
kelmann, supported by M. Paul Riant, who reply that Philip of Swabia 
was auctor rerum. This view is supported by such a mass of evidence 
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that we feel bound to accept it as set out by Dr. Baer. The sequence of 
events, as thus explained, is quite clear. Isaac II had been dethroned 
and blinded by his brother Alexios in the year 1195. Philip of Swabia 
was married to Irene, daughter of Isaac, and she never forgot the unhappy 
plight of her father and her brother Alexios the younger. In 1201 young 
Alexios was at Wurzburg, asking Philip’s help. Winkelmann and Riant 
suppose that this visit first caused Philip to contemplate the use of the 
crusade to restore his brother-in-law to his position in the East. How- 
ever that may be, there is a consensus of evidence that young Alexios 
joined the crusading fleet before Zara, with letters of recommendation 
from Philip, and that in consequence the digression to Constantinople was 
resolved on. Dr. Baer’s conclusions are: (1) that Philip of Swabia, to 
help Alexios, caused the digression of the fleet, was auctor rerwm ; (2) that 
we cannot talk of one actor, but of many actores rerwm, and they are 
Henry Dandolo, Boniface of Montferrat, Baldwin of Flanders, and Lewis 
of Blois; (3) that the foundation of the Latin empire was the joint work 
of Venetians, Germans, and French. These conclusions do not in any way 
diminish the gloryof Venice and of Dandolo ; rather they relieve the doge 
from the stigma of selfish treachery, while they allow the brilliancy of his 
actions before Constantinople to shine untarnished. 

In following thus closely the history of Venice during the period of the 
Hohenstaufen Dr. Baer has implicitly answered the question with which 
his essay opened, What were the real relations of Venice to the imperial 
crown ? was she feudatory in fact or intheory? The answer is, of course, 
as the historian would expect, that neither in fact nor in theory was 
Venice dependent on the western empire during the period of the Ho- 
henstaufen rule. Her action was always that of a free state. Sheis never 
ranked with other Lombard cities as fidelis, nor is the phrase ex nostro 
imperatoris jure applied to her ; Venetian coins bear the name of the doge, 
not of the emperor. As a matter of fact, though Dr. Baer does not call 
attention to it, Venice, in so far as there was any dependence at all, was 
and considered herself a feudatory of the eastern empire. In the treaty 
between Charles and Nicephorus Venice is distinctly recognised as a part 
of the eastern emperor’s dominions, and the traditional reply of the Vene- 
tians to Pippin emphasises the fact : jjjet¢ Sobdor OéAoper elvac rod Baréwe 
tov ‘Pwpaiwy Kui obxi cod. Horatio F. Brown. 


T'he Metrical Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. Edited by W. Atpis 
Wrieut. Two vol. London: Published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls: 1887. 


Tuts edition has been long looked for, and it will satisfy every reasonable 
requirement. It gives a well-printed text, with full apparatus criticus, of 
the two recensions of the Chronicle, a clear account of the manuscripts, a 
brief review of the main questions relating to the work and its author- 
ship, an excellent glossary of one hundred pages (which will be useful 
to philologists as well as historians), and an index of proper names. 
Several new points of interest are noticed, such as the double text of the 
later half of the poem, the use of Layamon by the author of the second 
recension, the library upon which the author worked, and the history of 
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the manuscripts. Many of these questions are rather raised than settled, 
but after all the editor has given full materials for future investigation, 
and one may pretty confidently hope to see the problem of the authorship 
and date of the Chronicle and the Saints’ Lives connected with it solved 
at no distant date. At least one dissertation upon the sources of the 
Chronicle has already appeared. 

A few corrections may be added, for which the confusions between 
r, t, andc; w and n; s andl; have been the causes of error. 
For ‘ Agace’ read ‘ Agate’=‘ Agatha;’ for ‘Chesrick’ and ‘ Teldrick’ 
read ‘Chelrick’ and ‘Celdrick;’ for ‘Cledanc’ read ‘ Cledauc;’ for 
‘Ebran ’ read ‘Ebrau ;’ ‘ Maicize’ is certainly ‘ Marcize ;’ and ‘ Paunte- 
fot ’’ ‘Pauncefot;’ ‘ Parkes’ is ‘ Partes ’=‘ Parthians ;’ ‘ Peithes’ should 
be ‘ Perches;’ ‘Rime’ is for ‘Rune;’ and ‘ Rinal’ should be ‘ Riual;’ 
‘Thridwen’ is ‘ Pridwen.’ The Rolls Series edition of a work like this 
should have specimen facsimiles of the more important manuscripts by 
some accurate and inexpensive process for the benefit of those who wish 
to study the text critically. In a second edition such corrections should 
be added in brackets to the glossary, which might be compressed by 
placing the various spellings of one word together, with simple cross- 
references. The book is a necessity for students of English thirteenth- 
century history. F. York PowEtt. 


Le Reégne de Philippe III, le Hardi. Par C. V. Lanetots. 
(Paris : Hachette. 1887.) 


Untin the appearance of this excellent book there was no adequate history 
of the reign of Philippe le Hardi (1270-1285). The fewness of original 
documents and an ignorant belief that the period was unimportant 
combined to deter historians from its study. Between the striking 
personalities of St. Louis and Philippe le Bel, Philippe III has seemed 
insignificant, both personally and politically. But the admirable school 
of historians that is now growing up in France has been too well trained 
to allow that the importance of a period rests upon the personal character 
of the prince. The slow development of the administrative institutions 
of the monarchy went on just the same whether a saint or a hero or a 
common-place mediocrity sat upon the throne. Even Philippe le Bel 
himself was probably just the same sort of man as his father. Contem- 
poraries describe them both in much the same terms. To assume, like 
Boutaric, that the regular development of French institutions supposes 
the single directive hand of a monarch is an unverifiable hypothesis. The 
existence of a regular tradition of government among the clerks and 
knights of the royal court is the only true explanation of the facts. 
French history is no mere series of biographies of famous kings and 
ministers. It owes its real interest and importance to the development of 
institutions. This is the chief lesson of the singularly complete survey of 
an important period that M. Langlois has now gathered from a very 
adequate and exhaustive study of the sources. 

The first book of M. Langlois’ work gives us a full analysis of the cha- 
racter of the monarch, and an excellent account of the courtiers and mini- 
sters of the crown. He is not able to clear up all the doubtful questions 
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involved in the sudden rise and fall of Pierre de la Broce ; but he affords 
an excellent illustration of how the loose gossip of chroniclers can be 
checked from official documents, by confuting the foolish story in Guillaume 
de Nangis of Philippe’s mission to the prophetess of Nivelle by telling from 
the original inquest in the national archives the true story of the king’s 
dealings with the two béguines. He complains that the scanty authorities 
prevent our getting a clear idea of De la Broce or even of Mathieu de 
Vendéme, abbot of St. Denis, who was to Philippe III what Bishop 
Burnell was to Edward I. The same difficulty meets any one who 
attempts to measure with any precision the character and motives of the 
great minister of the English king. But it is to the nameless clerks and 
knights of the royal household and royal courts rather than to any in- 
dividual that the credit of the reign is to be assigned. The most powerful 
individuality was undoubtedly that of Charles of Anjou, the king’s uncle, 
but his influence on his nephew was almost entirely for evil. He turned 
him away from the quiet administration of his patrimony into ambitious 
schemes of Italian intervention and Spanish conquest, the results of which 
foreshadow the disasters of the calamitous reigns of the early Valois. 

In the second book M. Langlois describes with clearness and precision, 
though not always in very great detail, the general political history of the 
reign. It is here that he has perhaps fewest new things to say. Yet the 
war of Sauveterre and the crusade against Aragon stand out with a new 
distinctness in his careful and conscientious study. The English reader 
will be able to gather from his pages the most adequate account of at 
least some aspects of the foreign policy of the early part of Edward I’s 
reign which has hitherto been written. The prominent position of 
Edward in European politics—his honesty, love of justice, and good sense 
—are adequately recognised. If Edward was indignant when Welsh and 
Scotch vassals were refractory in the discharge of their feudal obligations, 
he has at least the excuse that he himself fulfilled conscientiously his 
legal obligations as duke of Aquitaine. He abandoned the commune of 
Limoges when the parliament of Paris decided in favour of the vicom- 
tesse, and gave up the old customs of his duchy in obedience to an 
ordinance of his overlord. Edward’s own dealings with his turbulent 
southern vassals, the long disputes between him and Philip which were 
peacefully settled by the treaty of Amiens, his relations to the league 
of Macon and the crusade of Aragon are all treated with a fulness 
and knowledge which we seek for in vain in the ordinary English 
histories. 

The most important part of M. Langlois’ work is, however, the third 
and fourth books, which deal with the development of the territorial 
unity, the national monarchy, and the administrative centralisation of 
France, In book iii. ch. i. he describes the additions to the royal 
domain during this period. Nearly the whole of the vast possessions of 
Alfonse of Poitiers and his wife were secured for the crown, and in the 
acquisition of Toulouse Philippe gathered the last fruits of the Albi- 
gensian wars. The marriage of Philippe le Bel with Jeanne of Navarre 
prepared the way for the annexation of Champagne in the next reign. A 
whole crowd of lesser lordships was appropriated. The rounding off of 
the royal domain by purchase, and the conclusion of contrats de pariage 
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further consolidated the royal power. The crown kept a tight hold over 
even its greatest vassals. The royal dignity of the duke of Aquitaine and 
the wealth of the count of Flanders were powerless to protect them from 
royal ordinances and decrees of the cwria regis that constantly hampered 
them in the administration of their fiefs. Though Charles of Anjou failed 
to make Philippe emperor, the aggressions on imperial territory had already 
begun. Lyons was under French protection during the council of 1274. 
The lords of the Netherlands referred their disputes to Philippe’s arbi- 
tration. 

In the remaining chapters of his third book M. Langlois sketches the 
relations of the monarchy to the three orders of society. He shows how, 
while accepting in full the principles of feudalism, Philippe or his minis- 
ters, by strictly defining every right and severely limiting every privilege, 
circumscribed the baronial and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and stopped all 
possibility of their further development. His reign, like that of Edward I, 
was a ‘ period of definition.’ He secured such good peace that no gene- 
ral feudal revolt disturbed his reign. His own personal tastes conflict- 
ing with his political interests caused him to carry out, in a very hesitat- 
ing way, the policy of St. Louis as regards the suppression of tournaments. 
His power was insufficient really to check private wars; but the system 
of the assewrement royal stopped reprisals, and the ordonnance sur la 
dessaisine prohibited the contregagements which were the most ordi- 
nary causes of them. His strict definition of fractio pacis was another 
step in advance. Though Raoul the Goldsmith was never ennobled by 
him—perhaps never existed—the whole tendency of his policy, the whole 
tendency of the age, was towards the confusion of the various classes 
whose separation was the strength of the feudal hierarchy. The same 
policy of moderation and justice marked the relations of the monarchy 
with the church and the towns. No attack was made on clerical jurisdic- 
tion or privilege, but benefit of clergy was taken away from crusaders 
and from the married ‘ merchant clerks,’ while the ordonnance sur l’amor- 
tissement, though hardly a complete novelty, found no favour with the 
stricter churchmen. But Philippe was a true son of St. Louis in his re- 
lations to the church. In this, as in all other respects, his reign is a con- 
tinuation of that of his father. His reign was marked by an enormous 
development of the royal jurisdiction: the extension of the theory of cas 
royaux and appeals made his court the real centre of all judicial activity 
in France. The antagonistic jurisdictions of private lords were hemmed 
in on all sides. 

The fourth and last book of M. Langlois’ work deals with the organi- 
sation of the central power and of its provincial agencies. In the first 
chapter he deals with legislation. He shows from Beaumanoir the extent 
and limitations of the royal power of issuing ordinances and establish- 
ments, and sketches the constitution of the deliberative assemblies of 
barons and prelates which were so marked a feature of the reign. Those 
‘ great councils’ linked together the assemblies of the earlier Capetians 
with the states-general of the succeeding reign. There is, says M. Lan- 
glois, no solution of continuity between them. The definition of local 
customs, the codification of ancient laws, were marked features of a reign 
that witnessed the publication of the ‘ Establissements de Saint Louis,’ 
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Beaumanoir’s famous ‘Cotitumes du Beauvaisis,’) and the versified 
Cofitumier of Normandy. 

Chapter II of Book IV gives a very interesting description of the 
palatiwm regale and curia regis, and brings out very clearly the gradual 
differentiation of the judicial cwria which sat in the palace within the 
Cité in Paris, both from the financial body that held its sessions in the 
Temple and from the deliberative and consultative council that still attended 
the court in its constant wanderings. The constitutional history of the 
parlement has long been a special study of M. Langlois. In a Latin disser- 
tation he has treated ‘ De monumentis ad priorem curie regis judiciarize 
historiam pertinentibus.’ He has collected in the ‘ Bibliothéque de 1’ Ecole 
des Chartes’ some of the decree rolls of the thirteenth century. He pub- 
lished only a short time ago a most valuable collection of texts relative to 
its early history in the admirable ‘ Collection de Textes pour servir & 
l’étude et 4 l’enseignement de l'histoire,’ which will soon give every French 
student and teacher a cheap and easy access to the best authorities for 
French history. In an appendix to the present work he publishes a 
critical text of the ordinance of 1278, which marks the first stage in the 
separate organisation of the judicial cwria regis and its separation into 
three sections—the chamber of pleas, the section charged with inquests, 
and that receiving petitions and requests. He also points out howa depu- 
tation of counsellors was established at Toulouse, from which the separate 
‘parliament of Toulouse’ finally sprang, though in its origin it was, like 
the grands jowrs, nothing but a representation of the curia of Paris on 
circuit. 

The royal administration in the provinces next comes under review. 
France was then divided into about twenty-two large administrative districts, 
called bailliages in the north and sénéchaussées in the south. Even the 
great fiefs were included within their limits. The bailli of Macon had juris- 
diction over the duchy of Burgundy ; the duchy of Guienne was included 
within the sénéchaussée of Périgord. Closely dependent upon the central 
power, the baillis and sénéchaux were the sole representatives of the royal 
authority within their jurisdictions. They were heads of the feudal hosts, 
centres of judicial power, chief tax-gatherers, guardian of the peace, ad- 
ministrators, farmers, and managers of the royal estates. There was in 
the provincial administration still less differentiation of functions than in 
the exercise of the central power. Atone time the baillis had been regarded 
as simply members of the cwria regis acting on missions in the provinces ; 
they were still very closely connected with the cwria. Not until Philip 
the Fair’s time was final distinction made between counsellor and sénéchal. 

It is impossible to delay over the next chapters which describe the 
financial and military system of the crown. The royal revenue was still 
purely feudal. M. Langlois contests with success the contention of 
Luchaire that some elements of it, and particularly the regale, were national 
and not feudal sources of revenue. The regale did not in fact belong to 
the king in all cases. We may compare what he says on this point with 
the claim maintained by the earls of Gloucester as lords of Glamorgan, for 
the temporalities of the see of Llandaff. It is still easier for him to refute 
the idea of M. Callery that the aides de l’ost, which were substantially the 


English scutage, had another than a feudal origin. The great armies 
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which Philippe led against Foix, Castile, and Aragon give a remarkable 
importance to his reign as an epoch in the military history of France. 
The feudal levies were disorderly and disobedient, and could not keep long 
in the field. Hence they were supplemented by stipendiary troops, not 
quite professional mercenaries, but hired for the campaign, and having 
nothing of a permanent character. There were, however, regular merce- 
naries permanently engaged for the garrison of the royal castles and for the 
protection of the dangerous frontiers. France had already the germ of a 
standing army. The reign of Philippe III was also an epoch in the de- 
velopment of the French navy, which in the crusade against Aragon played 
so prominent, if so unfortunate, a part. In conclusion, M. Langlois points 
out how essential a study of this reign is to a right understanding of the 
great epoch of Philippe le Bel. He has sufficiently shown the inadequacy 
even of Boutaric’s book on that important reign. If, as report says, M. 
Langlois is now engaged in writing the history of Philippe le Bel himself, 
we may look forward to most important results from the matured studies 
of one who has shown how well he understands the study of history. 

M. Langlois does not aim at literary effect, but he has the clearness 
and definiteness which we expect in French writers. It is a pity that in 
the political parts of his book he has not taken a little more pains to 
bring out more clearly the geographical aspects of his narrative. Even if we 
cannot have a few maps and plans, it would have been easier to make 
clearer the limits of the bailliages and sénéchaussées, or the difference 
between Navarrerie and the poblacion de San Nicolas at Pampeluna, 
or the exact passage of the Pyrenees by the crusaders. Again, it would 
have been clearer had M. Langlois indulged a little more freely in the 
comparative method in his account of the constitutional development of 
France. Bishop Stubbs has already pointed out that it was at this period 
that the English and French constitutions were at their nearest points of 
contact. Very remarkable parallels between the French administrative 
system of Philippe III and the English system established by Henry I 
might also have been worked out. To take a small point, the gradual 
differentiation of sheriff and justiciar, until finally the Great Charter made 
it impossible for two offices once held in common to be in the same hands, 
is exactly similar to the process which finally made the bailli, originally 
a counsellor of the curia regis, an officer who could not also be a member 
of the Parisian parliament. The timid attacks on clerical privilege, the 
common policy of definition, and the restraints on grants in mortmain are 
again common to Edward I and Philippe III. But M. Langlois only 
professed to study separately the particular period that he has chosen. 
We cannot reasonably complain if he does nothing more. 

So far as it is possible to criticise in detail a work so largely drawn 
from manuscript and inaccessible sources, M, Langlois is a remarkably 
accurate writer. The vigilance of French specialists can only find a 
few minute and unimportant errors amidst the great masses of facts 
that he deals with. An English critic can hardly hope to add to their 
number. Yet it is surely a slip to speak on page 25 of the mission 
to the two béguines of the diocese of Liége as a mission to Flanders. 
Nivelle, where the béguines lived, was in Brabant. It was worth pointing 
out that they were subjects of queen Marie’s brother. This would account 
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for the failure of Pierre de la Broce’s envoys to get out of them any- 
thing really incriminating Marie de Brabant. On page 36, M. Langlois’ 
reference to Peckham’s Letters, vol. i. p. 3, should have been supplemented 
by an additional reference to vol. iii, p. 827. On page 63 he says that Henry 
III of England died on 30 Nov. 1272. Henry really died on 16 Nov. On 
page 72 he implies that Edward I performed homage to Philippe at 
Melun early in August. But he gives no positive testimony which can 
induce us to set aside the contrary statements of the English authorities. 
The accurate chronicler of London says that Edward arrived at Paris on 
27 July, and next day performed homage (‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’ 
p. 159). Wykes again (‘ Ann. Mon.’ iv. 255) says Edward remained in Paris 
between 26 July and 7 Aug. and performed homage in that city on the first 
Sunday in August, the day before his departure. As the chief evidence 
of Edward’s presence at Melun is found in two acts in Rymer dated 9 and 
10 Aug., it seems most probable that the English king went to Melun 
after leaving Paris and before proceeding to Gascony. The statement in 
the Royal Letter No. 2636, which M. Langlois quotes in a note, that 
Edward went on his way to Gascony after performing homage on 
6 Aug., only confirms the statement of Wykes. Melun was the first stage 
of anot very direct journey to Aquitaine. Again, it is unnecessarily vague 
to talk of Edward’s son’s projected marriage with the daughter of the 
king of Navarre, and his ‘eldest daughter’s proposed alliance with the 
infant of Aragon.’ Why not give us their names? On p. 95 M. Langlois 
describes Anthony Bek as archdeacon of Dorset in 1278. It should 
have been archdeacon of Durham. Bek held this office between 1274 
and 1283 (Le Neve’s ‘Fasti Eccl. Angl.’ iii. 302, ed. Hardy). His 
brother Thomas Bek, afterwards bishop of St. David’s, was after 1275 in 
possession of the archdeaconry of Dorset (ib. ii. 638). On page 310 
there is, through a printer’s error, a wrong reference. Note 6 should 
refer to art. 17 of the ordinance of 1278, not to art. 25. On page 819 M. 
Langlois tells us that it was not until 1302 that Philippe le Bel esta- 
blished the incompatibility of the offices of consiliariws and senescallus. 
The order ‘ Nolumus quod senescallus aliquis vel baillivus de nostro sit 
concilio quamdiu sue preerit prefecture’ belongs to the ordinance of 
23 March of the year 1303 if we begin the year in January (‘ Textes,’ 
p- 173), though of course it would be commonly reckoned as 1302 in the 
fourteenth century. On p. 323 he does not include a seneschal of Poitou 
among the great royal officers ; but on pp. 394 and 409 are several mande- 
ments addressed to the seneschal of Poitou. But all the above points are 
unimportant. M. Langlois’ book seems throughout to be thoroughly 
accurate. 
It should be added that the valuable appendices to this book contain 
a very important piece of original work in the provisional ‘ Catalogue des 
mandements,’ and that among the inedited state papers in appendix ii. are 
several ‘ royal letters’ from the Record Office of some importance for the 
history of English relations to France and Gascony. Their interest makes 
us regret that there is no published continuation to the Rolls series edition 
of royal letters in which Dr. Shirley threw so much light on the history 
of the reign of Henry III. T. F. Tour. 
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Twelve English Statesmen: 1. William the Conqueror, by E. A. FREEMAN ; 
2. Cardinal Wolsey, by MANDELL CREIGHTON ; 8. Oliver Cromwell, by 
Freperic Harrison. (London: Macmillan. 1888.) 


History written in the biographical form is in many respects more in- 
structive as well as more interesting than a mere narrative. We see the 
living men before us, and their mistakes and faults are as valuable to those 
who come after as their successes. We cannot, therefore, but welcome 
this new series, which may take its place by the side of Men of Letters.’ 

‘ William the Conqueror’ was of course entrusted to the historian of 
the Norman Conquest. He points out that of all statesmen William was 
perhaps the one who had the clearest idea of his task. He had seen the 
feudal anarchy abroad—he would have none of it in England ; the tenure 
of land might be feudalised, the government should be strongly mon- 
archical. His strong hand rid us of the great earls, he only gave his 
followers manors scattered over all England, he allowed no private war, 
the under-tenants had to take the oath of fidelity to the king and not 
as abroad only to the intermediate lord, the rival races English and 
Norman were balanced against each other, the English local law-courts 
were used to check the baronial courts, the king held almost all the towns 
and castles. England was therefore the exception to the feudal system 
of Europe, and with the rigid enforcement of the king’s peace by a 
strong central power the country was able to develop its resources 
earlier than the continental countries. The Witenagemot remained, 
though in a weakened state. The king was not jealous of it, and it was 
convenient to meet the great men and talk over matters round the fire in 
the hall when anything special had to be done. Hence, when liberty 
revived, the old forms were there, ready for use. In Imperial Rome the 
old forms were preserved, but the spirit that should have re-animated them 
was gone for ever. 

Professor Freeman hardly lays stress enough on the favour wisely 
shown to London. When other English landowners were only allowed 
to redeem their estates for their own lives, William’s charter to London 
says, ‘I will that every child be his father’s heir, after his father’s day.’ 
Winchester was the old capital of Wessex, but London was really the 
Norman capital, and as it was the port of middle England this helped 
middle English to gain the supremacy over the literary dialect of Wessex 
in which Alfred wrote, and which has now sunk into the patois of 
Somerset—we hope the professor will forgive us for saying so. He points 
out the importance of the harrying of the north which made the south 
supreme for centuries, and deprived the northern dialect of its chance. 
But for that harrying we might be now talking something like Lowland 
Scotch. 

We are a little surprised at Mr. Freeman not giving a fuller account 
of Domesday. Perhaps his reverence for the English Chronicle has been 
shocked by the statement lately put out in ‘ Domesday Studies:’ ‘ The 
growl of the unintelligent, unthrifty Saxon monk about the enumera- 
tion of the cattle is scarcely borne out by the survey itself. It is true 
that the cattle are returned, but they are the cattle which formed the 
stock of the demesne of the manor, and this stock was quite distinct from 
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the stock belonging to the tenants. This stock went with the land, and 
was accounted for annually and enumerated on the back of every bailiff’s 
account ; and when in later times the demesnes came to be leased this 
stock was leased with the lands, and the lessee had to make it good at the 
end of his lease. The commissioners who made the survey could not 
arrive at the value of the manor unless they took account of the stock. 
There was no specific instruction, as is insinuated by the Saxon chronicler, 
that the commissioners should make return of every man’s pigs, but that 
inquiry became necessary as to the stock of the demesnes. There was no 
inquiry as to stock belonging to the tenants, and no unnecessary inquisi- 
tion as to their possessions. This grumble of the Saxon monk, who, like 
all his tribe, keenly resisted all attempts to ascertain the wealth of the 
church, must no longer be held up to the world as an instance of the 
rapacity and extortionate greed of the Conqueror. Weare driven back to 
the record itself for evidence of the Conqueror’s intentions in framing it, 
and any one who carefully studies it will be driven to the inevitable con- 
clusion that it was framed and designed in the spirit of perfect equity.’ 
From the Conqueror who succeeded, we pass on to a statesman who 
failed. But Professor Creighton, following Brewer’s prefaces to the state 
papers of Henry VIII, almost thinks that Wolsey ought to have suc- 
ceeded. The case admits of much argument. Father Gasquet, in his 
late book on the Suppression of the Monasteries, sums up strongly against 
Wolsey, who set the stone a-rolling which Thomas Cromwell rolled so far. 
But the statesmen who live in an age of transition have hard measure, 
the men who attempt reform but are not prepared for revolution ; each 
party has a harsh word for them. Among the literary worthies Erasmus 
has suffered this hard measure, and Pope well speaks of ‘ that great injured 
name.’ Professor Creighton perhaps follows Brewer too much in praising 
Wolsey’s foreign policy. After all it was a series of failures, and 
England was used as a tool by Charles V’s able statesmen. Professor 
Creighton defends Wolsey on the ground that he succeeded in giving 
England a mediatorial position in continental politics, and believed that 
the establishment of England’s power on the continent was necessary for 
the increase of English trade and was a preliminary for the wise solution 
of those questions which were most urgent in domestic politics. But is it 
not a litt’e inconsistent with this that on p.97 we hear that More’s peace- 
ful feelings ‘ no dowbt represented those of Wolsey’? More and the human- 
ists who had hoped so much from Henry VIII's accession were grievously 
disappointed at the change of foreign policy in 1509, and Colet even 
preached against the needless and wasteful war. Beef at once rose in Eng- 
land from a penny to threepence a pound, and there was much distress. 
What came of it all? Ferdinand of Spain used the English army to 
further his own designs on Navarre; he had all the profit and England 
all the loss, but it was this campaign that led on to Wolsey’s promotion. 
So again in 1513 Maximilian had the profit and England bore the costs. 
Charles V used England much as Ferdinand and Maximilian had done, and 
he was thought to have specially deluded Wolsey by promises about the 
papacy. Contemporary opinion was not in favour of Wolsey. It was 
not merely Polydore Vergil that spoke against him—Sir Thomas More was 
equally strong. As chancellor he said to parliament, ‘ The great wether 
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which is of late fallen, so craftily, so scabbedly, yea and so untruly, 
juggled with the king, that all men must needs guess and think that he 
thought in himself that he had no wit to perceive his crafty doing.’ 
More perhaps had not forgiven the wars which had damped the humanist 
hope of a better age coming, nor forgotten Wolsey’s attempts to coerce the 
commons into grants of money. 

Wolsey also failed in his attempt to reform the church at home. His 
character was not personally pure, and men do not admire such reformers. 
But his attempt to restore learning by founding schools and colleges did him 
honour, and Professor Creighton well develops this side of his character. 
Again, the divorce question divides historians to this hour. Wolsey at first 
may not have thought it so difficult. Henry’s sister, Margaret of Scotland, 
obtained a divorce on the most frivolous pretence, and Lewis XII divorced 
his wife merely to marry the heiress of Britanny. In fact, if Henry had 
remained the ally of Charles V, it might have been arranged, and Mary’s 
right of succession would have been preserved. But Wolsey broke with 
Charles, and this made all hopeless. The French alliance was unpopular, 
and the ambassadors saw Wolsey’s danger from the change of policy. 
Does not Hume sum up fairly ? ‘ His character seems to have contained as 
singular a variety as the fortune to which he was exposed. The obstinacy 
and violence of the king’s temper may alleviate much of the blame which 
some of his favourite’s measures have undergone ; and when we consider 
that the subsequent part of Henry’s reign was much more criminal than 
that which had been directed by Wolsey’s counsels, we shall be inclined 
to suspect those historians of partiality who have endeavoured to load the 
memory of this minister with such violent reproaches. If in foreign 
politics he sometimes employed his influence over the king for his private 
purposes rather than his master’s service, which he boasted he had solely 
at heart, we must remember that he had in view the papal throne—a dignity 
which, had he attained it, would have enabled him to make Henry a suit- 
able return for all his favours. The cardinal of Amboise, whose memory 
is respected in France, always made this apology for his own conduct, which 
was in some respects similar to Wolsey’s ; and we have reason to think 
that Henry was well acquainted with the views by which his minister was 
influenced, and took a pride in promoting them. He much regretted his 
death, when informed of it, and always spoke favourably of his memory ; 
a proof that humour, more than reason or any discovery of treachery, had 
occasioned the last persecutions against him.’ But a greater than Hume 
has summed up his character, and we may be content with the panegyric 
in which Catherine acquiesced. 

But if historians have disputed about Wolsey, how much more about 
Oliver Cromwell? For the‘ fires still glow under the ashes,’ and men take 
sides strongly for the churchman or the puritan. Yet even here history 
is at last coming to something like a final judgment. ‘ Let no man judge 
unless he can put himself in his place’ is becoming an axiom. Mr. 
Harrison has not unfairly summed up the results of along discussion. The 
puritans were, in literature, a dumb people, and the Restoration wits had it 
all their own way, and could boldly state that people were called Accepted 
Ashes, Kill Sin Pimple, and the like. And even abroad De Retz expressed 
contempt of Cromwell’s saying that ‘ you never went sofar as when you did 
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not know where you were going.’ The saying is almost an account of 
Cromwell’s own life. But here we must naturally follow Mr. Harrison’s 
lead and consider him as an English statesman with a home and foreign 
policy, and this of course mainly after the civil war. What turned so 
many of his former friends against him? Clearly the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament. Even Colonel Harrison said to him, ‘ Sir, the work is 
very great and dangerous.’ The dissolution put an end to the very sem- 
blance of legal government, and Cromwell was never able to get together 
a parliament that would act with him. First he tried Harrison’s plan and 
summoned a meeting of the saints, known as Barebone’s Parliament. It 
passed some remarkable acts, such as that for civil marriage, but soon dis- 
solved itself. Then the council of officers drew up an Instrument of 
government under which Cromwell had a limited executive authority as 
protector. He summoned a reformed parliament, in which the rotten 
boroughs lost their members and the counties returned 250 out of 400 mem- 
bers. Clarendon says this was then‘ generally looked on as an alteration fit 
to be more warrantably made and ina better time,’ but the better time never 
came until 1832. The new parliament at once attacked the Instrument 
of government, and the protector dissolved it. Another parliament offered 
to make Cromwell king ; but to this the army would not listen, and he had 
to be content with an improved form of the Instrument which created an 
upper house. This also proved a failure, and Cromwell’s somewhat sudden 
death prevented another attempt. But the whole scheme was a failure, 
and Mr. Harrison really has to acquiesce in Cromwell’s own account of 
his position, that he was a ‘sort of constable to keep order.’ In at least 
one respect he was before his age. ‘The exigencies of war and govern- 
ment broadened his view of religion, till he ultimately rose to be the most 
tolerant statssman of his time.’ George Fox, the quaker, gives a curious 
account of an interview with him. His foreign policy has been blamed be- 
cause he weakened Spain and helped on the dangerous growth of French 
power under Lewis XIV. But Cromwell naturally thought that England 
could hold the balance—as she did under William III; he could not have 
anticipated that the restored Stewart king would become a paid vassal of 
France and deserve the ancient curse denounced on him who vendidit 
auro patriam. 

But after all did the Commonwealth, and did Cromwell fail so utterly ? 
The Restoration was not a real restoration. Star chamber and high 
commission court and arbitrary taxation were gone, and modern England 
had begun. A cause does not fail because it is conquered, and the victors 
have often to accept the views of their opponents. Yet Cromwell had 
underrated the power of habit in the human mind, and the English nation 
which would not have the Stewart despotism was as little inclined to accept 
the republic or the protectorate. C. W. Boasz. 


Historic Towns : Cinque Ports. By Montaau Burrows, Captain R.N., 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1888.) 


Rieut worthily do the Cinque Ports hold a place in the series of 
‘ Historic Towns ;’ for their history, as Professor Burrows justly observes, 
‘forms no small part of the history of England.’ The Cinque Ports may 
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in fact be identified with the English navy in its first youth; they were 
the assertors and maintainers of the English dominion of the narrow seas ; 
and though their glory and their grandeur have long been in decay, the 
decay was not dishonourable, for it was due, not to any degeneration in 
the portsmen, but to the relentless working of the forces of nature. If 
the history of the Cinque Ports has never yet been adequately written, it 
may perhaps be taken as another of the many instances of Englishmen’s 
curious lack of interest in the history of their own national life-growth. 
Professor Burrows, however, attributes the Cinque Ports’ lack of an his- 
torian ‘ to the depressed condition into which the ports fell in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Just at the period when historical literature was 
taking shape, the palsy of decay was creeping over their once vigorous life ; 
their chief inhabitants migrated to London and other seats of commerce 
more prosperous than their own; their older buildings fell to ruin and 
disappeared ; their ancient records were neglected.’ Professor Burrows 
acknowledges the good work done by Jeake, the seventeenth-century 
collector of charters, by Boys, the eighteenth-century historian of Sand- 
wich, and by later local writers. Nevertheless, ‘even for this book it has 
been necessary not only to visit the several towns, but to examine portions 
of their records.’ He expresses a hope that his ‘ sketch ’ may call forth a 
desire for a more complete work—to be executed, we trust, by Professor 
Burrows himself. In the meantime this is a worthy beginning. 

The five ports, taking them in the order in which they were ranked in 
their palmy days, are Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney, Hythe. To 
these were early added Rye and Winchelsea; and the whole seven are 
tautologically styled ‘ the five Cinque Ports and two Ancient Towns.’ In 
ordinary parlance the name of Cinque Ports was extended to all the 
‘members’ or ‘limbs’ which from time to time were associated with the 
seven head-ports. The misused French numeral was not only pronounced, 
but often written, ‘Synke’ or ‘Sinke.’ Professor Burrows does not tell 
us at what date this spelling first appears, a point which would be of some 
philological interest. The effect is not quite as comical as that produced 
by the similar anglicising, at any rate on the lips of the vulgar, of the 
name of William of Ypres’ castle at Rye as ‘ Wiper’s Tower.’ 

After a short introductory chapter, Professor Burrows enters upon an 
account of the physical changes which have worked the ruin of so many of 
the Cinque Ports (using the name in its widest sense). Here he expounds 
‘the law of eastward drift,’ which has year by year heaped up the shingle- 
beaches and sand-shoals of the south-eastern coast, and has choked the 
ancient havens. Even Dover is not really an exception to the operation of 
this law, for it has only been enabled to hold its own by a vast outlay of 
national funds. By a perverse fate, further changes were wrought by the 
fair-seeming process of ‘inning’ the marshes, or damming out the tides 
by embankments. The Roman works were followed by the innings of 
the archbishops—Saint Thomas among them—and those innings were at 
least one of the causes that wrought the destruction of Romney harbour. 
Similar innings, with intent to prevent floods, ended in leaving Win- 
chelsea high and dry as it remains at this day. The loss of the insularity 
of Thanet and the shrinking of the channel of the Wantsum were inevi- 
table ; but here again the working of natural causes was aided and accele- 
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rated by Cardinal Morton’s reclamation of the ‘ salts’ and by the clearance 
of Andred Forest. It is impossible not to be reminded of Tenterden 
steeple and Goodwin Sands. By the bye, we are here told that the 
genuine version of the imputation upon the steeple ran thus :— 


Of many people it hath been sayed 
That Tenterden steeple Sandwich haven hath decayed. 


The history of the two Winchelseas may be taken as a striking case 
of a long and hard-fought losing battle. The first town was on an island, 
a mere strip of sand from which the sea had to be walled out. Precarious 
as was its situation, its fine harbour enabled it to outstrip Hastings, its 
ancient head-port, and to vie with Dover. But wind and wave were too 
much for it, and at last, in the great inundation of 1278, it was so com- 
pletely swept away, and the whole face of the coast was so changed, 
that it is impossible now to point out with certainty where it lay. 
Before this crowning catastrophe, a new Winchelsea, under the fostering 
care of Edward I, had already arisen on the promontory of Higham. 
It was over the wall of this new town that Edward’s restive horse took 
that astonishing drop-jump which, by miracle as the loyal bystanders sup- 
posed, broke neither horse’s nor rider’s neck. One wishes that the place 
had been marked and measured. After nearly a century of vigorous life, 
the new town was crippled by reiterated French attacks; and its ruin 
was consummated by the gradual receding of the sea, which left it to 
become, as Professor Burrows says, ‘ the delight of artists,’ and ‘ to every 
one else a melancholy wreck.’ Henry VIII gave it a last blow by 
destroying its two religious houses. To take its place in coast defence, 
he built a castle ‘ at the head of the small estuary or camber, to which 
the old harbour had shrunk.’ But the sea played King Henry’s castle 
as false as it had played King Edward’s town. Camber Castle, left two 
miles inland, still stands, ‘ a ruinous monument of a third failure on this 
fated spot,’ and a dreary object in the view from the pie-powdrous 
‘military road’ which, bounded by ditches bright in their season with 
marsh-mallow, runs between the two Ancient Towns. Winchelsea on its 
tree-clad height at least seems to smile in its decay ; Camber Castle on 
its plain looks desolate enough to serve for an abode for the ‘ doleful 
creatures’ of the prophet’s vision. 

The theory of the direct descent of the ports from the five Roman 
stations and fortresses on the south-eastern coast is here unhesitatingly 
set aside. ‘Nothing can be more certain than that the confederation of 
the Cinque Ports was of Teutonic origin.’ But the necessities of the 
case must have insured that, as soon as the Teutonic settlers became 
anything to be called a nation, some organisation for coast defence would 
succeed that of the Romans. Professor Burrows does not admit that the 
argument drawn from the French title of Cinque Ports disproves the ex- 
istence of a confederation earlier than the Norman conquest; and he 
accepts and stoutly defends the belief in a lost incorporating charter of 
the Confessor, resting his case partly upon the Inspeximus in Edward I’s 
extant charter of 1278, partly upon ‘the evidence afforded by Cinque 
Port institutions to a pre-Norman existence of the ports as an impor- 
tant confederation,’ and partly, though with less force, upon some gene- 
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ral statements quoted from Elizabeth’s charter. He is even able to form 
approximatively an hypothesis as to the period—after Earl Godwin’s death 
in 1053—when the sainted king set himself to win the attachment and 
secure the services of the ports by the grant of large franchises to be 
held in consideration of a supply of shipping for fighting purposes. 
‘Traces of these things in three cases ’—viz. those of Sandwich, Dover, 
and Romney—‘are to be found in Domesday Book.’ By the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion we stand on firmer ground. His charter to Rye 
and Winchelsea in 1190 confirmed them in the privilege of not being 
forced to answer or plead otherwise than as the barons of Hastings and of 
the Cinque Ports plead. It would be well, by the way, to have it made 
clear whether the original charter is extant, or whether it only exists as 
recited in later documents. ‘The palladium of the Cinque Port liberties’ 
collectively is the extant charter of 6 Edward I, which not only confirmed 
the previous charters, many of them now lost, but which added new and 
important franchises. To the student of municipal and constitutional 
history there will be both interest and profit in the account of the peculiar 
institutions of the ports—the Court of Shepway, which in the end became 
the Warden’s Court; the free assembly called the Brodhull, which, be- 
sides other functions, exercised supervision over the great Yarmouth Fair ; 
the Guestling, which represented the seven or eight corporate members 
(Seaford, Pevensey, Fordwich, Deal, Folkestone, Faversham, Lydd, Ten- 
terden). It is noteworthy that the ‘barons’ or freemen of the ports 
advanced pretensions to the position of ‘ barons’ in the later sense ; as is 
shown by their letter to Edward I in 1298, in which they claim the judg- 
ment of ‘ their peers, earls and barons.’ The ‘ Modus tenendi Parliamen- 
tum ’—not, however, a very satisfactory authority—assigns to their repre- 
sentatives a position midway between the baronage on the one hand, 
and the knights, citizens, and burgesses on the other. 

Though Professor Burrows has paid much attention to the municipal 
and constitutional side of his subject, his ‘ central idea’ has been ‘ to 
depict the infancy and early triumphs of the British navy, us practically 
represented by the Cinque Ports;’ and he traces the development and 
improvement of the early navis with an interest which reminds us that 
he writes himself Captain R.N. as well as Chichele Professor of Modern 
History. The exploits of the rude vessels which composed ‘the 
Royal Navy of the Cinque Ports’ supply him with some stirring passages. 
There is the gallant fight in 1217 of Hubert of Burgh and his forty ships 
against a hundred of the French—-a victory in its results ‘ not inferior to 
the success of Trafalgar.’ There is the victory won off Saint-Mahé over 
the Normans in 1293, a sort of private set-to between the fleets at a time 
when their respective kings were not technically at war. Then come the 
glories and the sufferings of the Hundred Years’ War, a war which from 
the Cinque Port point of view was to a great extent one of self-defence, 
or at any rate an inevitable struggle for the survival of the fittest. 
Edward III's brilliant victories of Sluys and ‘ Lespagnols sur Mer’ are 
commemorated with a glow of enthusiasm, though at the same time it is 
pointed out that neither can be claimed as especially due to the Cinque 
Ports. As a rule, along with their share of the glory, their position 
laid them open to rather more than their share of the hard knocks: their 
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part was that of the often-quoted dwarf on whom fell the brunt of the 
giant’s battles. When all is said, however, the chief cause of their 
decline was the one for which there was no remedy, the decay of their 
harbours. By the end of the fifteenth century the history of the con- 
federation collectively becomes of so little importance that the author 
finds it more convenient to distribute it under the separate notices of each 
port. One last gallant effort was theirs. In the Armada year, ‘the old 
Cinque Port spirit flamed up again to its full height of medieval patriot- 
ism.’ Decayed and impoverished as they were, Dover itself owning no 
more than twenty small ships and boats, the ports yet raised among them- 
selves 43,000/. to ‘ set out’ a little squadron of thirteen sail under Lord 
Henry Seymour. In addition, they discharged their old duty of watching 
the coast. 

‘They are said to have made the material for the fireships which did 
such execution, and to have supplied the ship (from Dover) which decoyed 
the great galleass on shore to her destruction off Calais. They certainly 
contributed their quota of “ powder and match.’’ To the Cinque Port, 
also, a little later, fell the lodging, victualling, and transporting Elizabeth’s 
troops to Portugal and France on those later expeditions which broke up 
the power of Spain. It was, as we have said, their euthanasia as a fight- 
ing force. They received the special thanks of the queen for their service, 
and the position they had inherited, though but a ghost of the past, was 
now confirmed and assured’ by her charter. It has never been abro- 
gated.’ 

A few suggestions may be added to close this notice of an interesting 
work. Under the account of the powers of the lord warden, the 18 
and 19 Victoria, c. 48, abolishing his civil jurisdiction, should surely have 
been mentioned. In the preface, it would have been better not merely to 
refer generally to ‘ good work done by a learned collector of charters like 
Mr. Jeake in the seventeenth, and an able compiler from local records 
like Mr. Boys, of Sandwich, in the eighteenth century,’ but to give the 
titles of their books. A reference to ‘the recent labours of the Historical 
Commissioners,’ without indication of the number of the report, is also 
somewhat vague; and that to ‘ the members of archeological societies’ 
is vaguer still. It might also have been mentioned that in the fifth 
volume of Oldfield’s ‘ Representative History ’ (1818) there is a good deal 
about the Cinque Ports, or at least about ‘ the peculiar corruptions and 
mal-practices prevailing in each place individually.’ Lastly, the arrange- 
ment of the book, under subjects rather than by straightforward chrono- 
logical narrative, calls for something more helpful than the present bare 
and bald index. Evita _THompPson. 


Two Chapters of Irish History. By T. Dunpar Ineram, LL.D. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1888.) 


OsTENSIBLY an historical treatise, this work is practically a partisan 
unionist pamphlet. Its object is made evident on page 4, where the present 
Irish members are attacked in the orthodox style, and on page 89, where 
there occurs the inevitable quotation from Mr. Gladstone. It is a contri- 
bution to, the history of Ireland as trustworthy and instructive as would be 
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a sermon on the Church of England by a Scotch presbyterian in 1642, 
or a speech on the blessings of slavery by a Virginian planter. The 
doctrines principally enforced are that whenever the Irish rose against 
English rule they ‘ wantonly threw away the blessings of Providence ;’ 
that it was unreasonable to murmur against the repudiation of the treaty 
of Limerick; that it was ingratitude on the part of the catholics to 
object to laws for the suppression of popery when in other parts of 
Europe protestants were still more cruelly treated ; and that ‘ the failure 
of Great Britain to conciliate the Irish Celt is but a temporary one.’ 
The first section of the chapter on the rebellion, or more properly the 
anti-revolution, of 1689, deals with the condition of Ireland from 1641 to 
the accession of James II. Dr. Ingram is unable to detect anything in 
the settlement of 1652-1655—all former history, with the fire and sword 
of Elizabeth, the plantations of James I, the massacres of Wexford and 
Drogheda, is ignored—to which properly constituted Irish minds could 
object as passing the limits of judicious paternal chastisement ; and he 
holds up his hands in deprecating wonder that during a time of material 
prosperity under protestant English rule, catholics should still nourish 
discontent. As to that prosperity he would perhaps have modified his 
views had he looked into the mass of evidence left by Essex when lord- 
lieutenant between 1672 and 1677. In 1674, for instance, Essex wrote 
shortly thus: ‘In many countrys, and more particularly in Connaught, 
people are in a starving condition.’ 

Passing by section ii., which enumerates and describes the measures 
of James and Tyrconnel for transferring power to the native Irish, we 
arrive at the account of the parliament of 1689. ‘If James had forfeited 
the crown of England—a position which cannot be questioned, inasmuch 
as our whole constitution is based upon it—he had no right whatever, 
when he arrived in Ireland, to the crown of that country. He was an 
adventurer, and exactly in the position of Lambert Simnel, who was 
crowned in Dublin, except that James had once been the lawful sovereign 
of Ireland. It follows from this that James was incapable of summoning 
an Irish parliament.’ We leave this piece of logic, wearisomely repeated 
in several pages, as it stands, merely remarking that whatever in it is not 
special pleading is mere pedantry; that it is ridiculous to argue that 
James was bound to recognise the legitimacy of a government which had 
exiled him after a successful rebellion; and that his right to hold a 
parliament in Ireland was at least as good as William’s right to summon 
the convention in England. 

We are perfectly at one with Dr. Ingram as to the ‘ savage cruelty’ of 
the act of attainder, and indeed can admit all the hard words which he 
uses regarding the acts of this parliament; with a protest as to his utter 
silence on the other side of the qu.stion. It is almost incredible, but it 
is true, that from beginning to end of the book not a hint is given that 
the dealings of protestant England towards catholic Ireland had ever been 
other than dealings of sobriety, mercy, and truth. The implied assump- 
tion that the distribution of lands in Ireland by the act of settlement and 
later modifications of that act had been orderly and proper must be placed 
alongside the following confidential report from Essex in the year 1678: 
‘ The truth is, the lands of Ireland have been a mere scramble, and the 
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least done by way of orderly distribution of them as perhaps hath ever 
been known, which makes all men so unsettled in their estates, and so 
unquiet in their possessions . . . which, considering Ireland as a planta- 
tion (for in reality it is little other), cannot but be so great a discourage- 
ment to all people from coming hither.’ 

Dr. Ingram’s argument regarding the treaty of Limerick is simply 
this : the treaty was signed by the lords justices with the reservation that 
unless ratified by the Irish parliament it would not be binding; the 
Irish parliament did not ratify it, therefore to complain of the repudia- 
tion as a breach of political faith was unreasonable. The answer is 
equally short, the fact namely which Dr. Ingram quotes, that ‘from the 
moment the treaty of Limerick was signed, he [William III} and his 
representatives, the lords justices, exerted the powers of government to 
indulge and protect that body [the Irish catholics] in every possible 
way. The treaty was carried out as if it was binding and did not 
require the ratification of parliament.’ In other words, had William 
known of what sort the Irish parliaments of 1692 and 1695 were 
to be, those parliaments would probably have never met. ‘The doc- 
trine,’ says Dr. Ingram again, ‘that a legislature is legally or con- 
stitutionally bound to ratify a treaty made by the executive, to which that 
legislature is not a party and of which it disapproves, is a new one and a 
stranger to our system of law.’ We reply that had the legislature been 
in session at the time this would have been a forcible enough argument. 
But not only was it a year before the legislature met, but, as we have 
said, the treaty had not been in abeyance in the interval, but had been 
loyally carried out by the king. 

‘ Let us suppose,’ once more, ‘ that William had chosen, in his igno- 
rance of the country, to grant more favourable terms than those conceded 
by him—that he had agreed, for instance, to the public establishment of 
the church of the Roman catholics, or that he had undertaken that all the 
laws against that body, from the act of uniformity downwards, should be 
swept away. Would any one gravely maintain that parliament was 
bound to ratify such terms?’ This is an excellent instance of the general 
style of argument adopted throughout the book. Dean Ingram knows 
perfectly well that the answer is ‘ of course not; it was in the very mode- 
ration of the terms that the moral obligation lay.’ 

We have quoted two or three out of scores of similar passages in sup- 
port of our view that this is a partisan pamphlet. Dr. Ingram indeed, 
in a note on p. 114, which with the passage quoted in the beginning of 
this notice about conciliating the Irish Celt are the two gleams of humour 
in the book, himself displays an uneasiness as to the possibility of a 
charge of special pleading. He has evidently read a good many autho- 
rities, and his ‘Two Chapters ’ contain many useful facts and extracts ; 
but we confess that it is difficult to read them with patience, and that we 
turn with relief to what in comparison is the transparent fairness of the 
few masterly and vivid pages in which Macaulay deals with the subject. 


OsmunD Arry. 


P.S.—Since the above remarks were written, a letter of Ormond to 
Essex (9 Dec. 1673) has come to our notice, which forms an instructive 
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commentary upon the pages devoted by Dr. Ingram to the ‘ Loyal 
Remonstrance ’ which the National Synod of the catholic clergy, meeting 
under the duke’s sanction in 1666, refused to sign, upon pressure from 
Rome. Dr. Ingram’s view, perfectly legitimate in the absence of other 
evidence, is that Ormond allowed the synod to meet ‘to prevent all ex- 
cuses and subterfuges, and to give an opportunity for a free and fair dis- 
cussion of the subject of civil obedience’ (p. 18). From the passage we 
now quote it will be seen that this view needs modification. ‘ Your 
excellency does most prudently to continue such differences as arises 
amongst them [the Irish papists] in poynt of secular interest, for to that 
all their contentions referre. When I had the honour to govern in that 
kingdom, I found means to devide them upon the subscription of a 
certaine Remonstrance, declaring their fidelity to the king in temperalls 
in such terms and to that degree that was not agreeable to the pretences 
of the pope,’ &c. 


Neuchidtel et la Politique prussienne en Franche-Comté (1702-17138). 
D’aprés des documents inédits des Archives de Paris, Berlin, et 
Neuchatel, par Emmue Bourceors. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Lyon, tome i.) (Paris: 1887.) 


THE point made by Dr. Bourgeois in this monograph, the first of a 
miscellaneous series of literary and scientific publications by the Lyons 
Faculty of Letters which has already briskly progressed, cannot be said 
to be of great intrinsic importance; but he has spared no trouble in 
making it. Put briefly, his purpose is to prove that the object of Frede- 
rick I of Prussia in securing Neufchitel with Valengin for his house in 
the year 1707 was by no means limited to the acquisition of this remote 
and in itself insignificant territory, whose industrial activity, as may be 
parenthetically remarked, was only at this very time beginning. Frede- 
rick’s real end, according to this essay, was to make Neufchatel the basis 
for the reconquest of Franche-Comté out of the hands of France. For 
this purpose he entered into a close alliance with Berne, and employed as 
his principal agent for obtaining the acquisition one Bondely, who was a 
Bernese by birth, and in the confidence of his compatriots. But his scheme 
was defeated, partly by the promptitude with which, in the beginning of 
the year 1708, Lewis XIV despatched a French force under Villars to 
the Jura frontier, and still more by the pairiotic determination with 
which the Neufchatel chancellor, De Montmollin, succeeded at Aarau, 
in April 1708, in establishing the provisional neutrality of the territory. 
It is not pretended that the invasion of Franche-Comté, which, largely in 
reliance on the disaffection among its population, the allies actually at- 
tempted in 1709, was made in the interest of Prussia; but Frederick I 
hoped for an ultimate share in the partition of the French monarchy 
which might result from its complete prostration ; and it was but a short 
time before his death, which, as is known, preceded the conclusion of the 
peace of Utrecht by not more than a month or two, that he consented to 
waive his scheme of an aggrandisement in the west in favour of other 
compensations, such as were afterwards actually secured by his successor. 
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Of the two propositions in Dr. Bourgeois’s syllogism—Prussia wanted 
the Franche-Comté, Neufchitel opened the way to it, ergo his purpose in 
obtaining Neufchitel was to obtain the Franche-Comté—we may readily 
allow him to have proved the minor. But the correctness of his major 
is not so clear. We may grant that ‘ velleities’ of this kind are observ- 
able in the correspondence of some of the agents brought to light by his 
research, and we must allow that Droysen, perhaps moved by considera- 
tions having their origin in events of the nineteenth rather than of the 
eighteenth century, has treated the entire Neufchitel transaction very 
cavalierly.' But we cannot find that Dr. Bourgeois has succeeded in 
showing that a definite plan of the kind was cherished by Frederick I, 
whose statesmanship he considers to have been so unfairly underrated by 
Prussian historians. The commission given to Denormandie to seek out 
the titles of the house of Chalons to estates in Burgundy amounts to 
nothing beyond a very natural step of vigilant precaution, which may 
moreover have been partially suggested by the probability that the states- 
general would themselves prefer a claim to these estates. And, above 
all, the letter of congratulation addressed by the Count de Saint-Saphorin, 
an unaccredited agent of the emperor at Berne, to Frederick I after the 
establishment of his claim, proves little or nothing as to the intentions 
of the sovereign to whom they were made. Five days before it was 
written, Frederick I in a letter to Metternich, printed in the appendix to 
this volume, p. 216, showed much anxiety lest the proposal made in 
Holland for an invasion of Franche-Comté from Neufchitel might not 
prejudice his interests there. And, after all, what does Saint-Saphorin 
recommend? After pointing out the fact, anything but obscure in itself, 
that de towtes les portes propres a entrer en France, celles du comté de 
Bourgogne et du Lionnais sont sans doute les plus aisées, he goes on to 
insinuate how sa majesté awrait dans cela une belle occasion d’agrandir 
sa sowveraineté de Neuchatel par quelques parties du comté de Bour- 
gongne et, supposant méme que toutes les menaces de la France n’ayent 
point de suite, il me parait towowrs qu'il ne sera pas impossible a sa 
majesté de se ménager par la paix quelques parties du comté de Bowr- 
gongne en sowveraineté, en dédommagement de la principauté d’Orange et 
des biens qui lui appartienneni en Bouwrgongne. 

In other words, his notion seems to have been that if King Frederick 
carefully nursed his special claims, a successful invasion by the allies 
might when the time came enable him to utilise these claims for a re- 
spectable annexation. It does not appear how this recommendation was 
received at Berlin; and the readiness with which the king renewed his 
recognition of the neutrality of his new acquisition shows how unprepared 
he was for anything like action of his own. Frederick I, we allow, con- 

' Thus, Droysen does injustice to ‘ Prussian policy,’ in omitting any account of the 
characteristically careful and complete arrangements whereby Frederick I’s government 
secured the prize for which there were so many pretenders in a conflict of no ordinary 
significance. It is quite true, as Dr. Bourgeois says, that the Neufchatellois in 1707 took 
the determination of their future into their own hands, very much in the same way as the 
English had done in 1688. But for the prolongation of the life of the duchess of 
Nemours, William of Orange would probably, in accordance with De Montmollin’s 
original scheme, have won the lesser prize as he had won the greater ; after his death, 


Frederic I left no stone unturned to prepare and carry through the assertion of his 
derived claim. 
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tributed to the advancement of his state in other ways than by the secu- 
ring of the royal title which was the great achievement of his life; but he 
was merely preparing the means, and was manifestly without the force 
of character, necessary for the pursuit of an independent policy. The 
great disappointment of his reign was to have missed the bulk of the 
Orange inheritance; and this disappointment he and his statesmen no 
doubt strove to make good where it was possible, north, east, and west. 
But Dr. Bourgeois’s argument needs a more complete chain of links than 
it exhibits, before we can on the strength of it attribute to Prussia ‘ the 
initiative, the merit, or the responsibility’ of the proposals for ‘a Ger- 
manic crusade against France’ which he lays to her charge. The curious 
memorial presented by Schmettau to the allied powers in 1709, which 
Dr. Bourgeois is at the pains of analysing at length, was no doubt com- 
posed largely with a view to asserting that kind of dignity at which 
Frederick I aimed in persistently, from 1701 onwards, denominating his 
forces ‘the royal Prussian army ;’ but it is surely an overstatement of 
the case to find in it a proof that he here or elsewhere se posait en pro- 
tecteur de la Franche-Comté et de l'Europe. It is curious, by the way, 
that the celebrated motto, aut nunc aut nunquam, prefixed to this 
memorial should, according to Droysen (IV. i. 212), have been applied 
by Frederick I himself to a partition scheme in a very different quarter 
which he had much at heart after Pultawa. Aut sic aut aliter was the 
real device of the expansion policy of the first Prussian king. 

Dr. Bourgeois, to the clearness and completeness of whose narrative 
I should have been glad to render justice in greater detail, cannot unfortu- 
nately be congratulated on having uniformly preserved a tone of impar- 
tiality in his essay, which he pathetically assures us grew out of the ‘ sole 
desire of studying an historical problem that remained unsolved, and 
indeed had never yet been put.’ But I have no wish to dwell on illus- 
trations of an animus which under all and any circumstances is out of 
place in an historical inquiry, and which contrasts rather ludicrously with 
the ample credit here allowed to the good intentions of Lewis XIV. 

A. W. Warp. 


The Life of the Right Honourable Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratford 
de Redcliffe. From his Memoirs and Private and Official Papers. By 
StanuEyY Lane-Pooie. Two vols. (London : Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


Mr. Lane-Pooze has produced a book of great importance. If it be ever 
excusable to add to that number of unwieldy biographies which threatens 
to overlay historical research, it is so in this case. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe was essentially a public man. His interests lay entirely in his 
work; and though in the background we can recognise the loving hus- 
band, the warm friend, and the man of strong domestic affections, his 
real life, as he himself tells it whether in memoir or in letters, was evi- 
dently one of absorbed interest in his public duty. His biography thus 
becomes a valuable addition to the sources of historical knowledge; the 
more so, that Mr. Poole has wisely allowed his hero as far as possible 
to tell his own story. The view taken by the principal actor of the great 
events in which he played a prominent part, when those events cover 
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nearly the whole of the present century, cannot fail to be full of interest 
and information. Such a book in its more important parts is little open 
to criticism. Partaking largely of the nature of original and contem- 
porary authority, it affords abundant material for the correction of his- 
torical judgments, but is not itself open to question. The careful 
recollections of such a man as Lord Stratford, corroborated as they are 
by the contents of his contemporary letters, must be accepted as 
authoritative. 

Mr. Poole’s part of the work cannot, of course, claim the same im- 
munity. It is on the whole well done. His conception of his hero is 
clear and well supported. He has rightly, probably inevitably, regarded 
Canning’s work at Constantinople as the real centre of his life, and with 
much skill has emphasised its varying phases and brought out its dra- 
matic points. The divisions of his subject, the luminous development of 
events which changed the young plenipotentiary of 1812, with his con- 
tempt and dislike for the Turks and apparent support of Russian interests, 
into the great ambassador with his fond faith in Turkish reform and 
bitter and determined enmity to the czar, leaves nothing to be desired. 
From some of the weaknesses which appear to be inseparable from the 
voluminous biographer of the present day, Mr. Poole is not free. A much 
smaller supply of the somewhat stilted private letters of the ambassador 
would have been amply sufficient to show his scholarly turn of mind and 
his appreciation of beautiful scenery. The fervid admiration, degene- 
rating sometimes into a dangerous approach to fine writing, with which 
every action of Lord Stratford’s career is hailed, might have been spared 
without any sacrifice of truth. It is possible to regret that the absolute 
perfection and unquestionable wisdom of every step which the great man 
took, should be emphasised by a general depreciation of every other 
public man of the time. Still it must be confessed that on laying down 
the book the reader has acquired a lively, and on the whole a true, view 
of Lord Stratford’s character, and, if at all capable of reading between 
the lines and giving their due weight to certain tenderly suggested 
admissions of weakness, will have been able even to see something of 
the over-hasty and overbearing temper which marred his generally great 
character. 

The book is by no means easy reading. The intricacies of diplomacy, 
frequently leading to nothing, are not particularly amusing except to the 
actors. The style of Lord Stratford, formed early in the century, is very 
different from the lighter and less pedantic style which writers of the 
present day affect; its complete and rolling sentences we should now 
perhaps irreverently consider somewhat long-winded. A man who 
appears to have been absolutely unconscious of fatigue, and capable of 
standing any number of hours at his desk, was likely sometimes to repeat 
himself, and the author has been scarcely sufficiently careful, in his 
eagerness to exhibit his hero’s work, to avoid exciting the tedium of his 
reader. No doubt the task which he set himself was a difficult one. 
Brought face to face with questions of such extreme interest, and with 
so vast an amount of material at hand, it must have been difficult to 
decide whether he should choose the part of the biographer or of the 
historian. In his attempt to play both parts the story is not unfrequently 
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vexatiously interrupted by interludes not always of great interest, though 
throwing some light upon the character of the man. But perhaps, 
instead of complaining of such comparatively slight defects, we have 
rather reason to be grateful to Mr. Poole for the large amount of success 
which has attended his effort, and to acknowledge that if the two objects 
were to be at once sought he has managed to combine them well and to 
produce a book which, though it occasionally drags somewhat heavily, is 
on the whole full of interest. 

There is something almost ridiculous in the liberty which we allow 
ourselves in our judgments of publicmen. With a tithe of the information 
which they possessed, and with far less capacity, we do not scruple to pass 
a verdict on every action of their careers. When they belong to a distant 
past, when political passion and prejudice have disappeared in the lapse of 
time, and we can trace with some certainty the effect of what they did, 
such verdicts are perhaps excusable, though even then our estimates are 
chiefly but half-supported surmises. In the case of men of the present 
time, whom we might ourselves have met, and whom if we had so met we 
should certainly have respected as unquestioned authorities, our judg- 
ments are at best presumptuous, and liable to be merely the reflection of 
the partisan public opinion of the moment. It can only be with much 
humility and much self-questioning that such a career as that of Lord 
Stratford can be approached. The character of the man is plain, and the 
present volumes throw little new light upon it. An upright and manly 
gentleman, of highly educated and scholarly mind, quick to appreciate 
beauty whether in nature or in literature, and that justice and order which 
is the beauty of society—a man of indomitable perseverance and in- 
dustry, of imperturbable pertinacity, with a clearness of perception of the 
motives and intentions of others which recalls to us the well-considered 
analytical diplomacy of the Elizabethan statesmen, such does Lord Strat- 
ford stand before us. But along with these conspicuous virtues went an 
imperious temper and self-will, a disregard of the convenience of his sub- 
ordinates, and a readiness to give way to anger, which rendered him an 
object of respect and fear rather than of love. ‘He is a proud, high- 
tempered Englishman,’ was the opinion of John Quincey Adams, ‘ with a 
disposition to be overbearing, which I have often been compelled to check 
in his own way. He has a great respect for his word, and there is 
nothing false about him; he is a man of form, studious in courtesy, and 
tenacious of private morals. As a diplomatic man his great want is sup- 
pleness, his great virtue is sincerity.’ Such a man was not perhaps well 
fitted for the ordinary duties of the diplomatist. It is plain, for instance, 
that his residence in America, in a time of comparative tranquillity and 
among a highly touchy democracy, irritated him almost beyond endur- 
ance. Times of crisis, circumstances which allowed him to assume a 
commanding position and to make his strength of will felt, were necessary 
to give effect to his character. It was thus that in the midst of the ever 
recurring difficulties of the eastern question, and in contact with an 
oriental court at once weak and obstinate, he found a place for which he 
was exceptionally fitted, and formed for himself a position of unrivalled 
authority. 

Canning’s first mission to Constantinople is an episode which excites 
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astonishment and admiration as we see the young plenipotentiary, at an 
age when other men have scarcely left the pupilage of college tutors, 
engaged in single-handed contest with the influence of Napoleon. Un- 
aided, without instruction from his superiors—for the strange silence 
of Marquis Wellesley at that time at the foreign office left him wholly 
independent-—he brought about a treaty which by freeing Russia from 
its enemy on the south left it at liberty to use both hands in the 
great campaigns which settled the fate of the French empire. But 
beyond the experience which was thus acquired of the ways of both 
Russian and of Turk, and the sense of self-reliance which his success 
must inevitably have given him, this part of his work had no share in 
the general course of the drama of Canning’s life. Equally immaterial, 
though supplying abundant points of interest, are his missions to Switzer- 
land and to the United States. In the one he played a prominent part in 
the establishment of the pact of federation, and in arranging at Vienna 
the position which Switzerland should occupy in the new map of Europe. 
The other disclosed his unfitness for the mere routine of peaceful diplo- 
macy, and was passed by him in constant irritation at inaction and the 
necessity of self-restraint. 

It was not till he was summoned to undertake the arduous, nay im- 
possible, duty of settling peaceably the difficulties arising from the Greek 
insurrection, that Canning fairly embarked upon his great career. He 
undertook this duty as the exponent of the policy of his cousin George 
Canning. Under plausible forms which give it the air of a fixed system, 
the policy of George Canning resolves itself into three points: opposition 
to the holy alliance, with Russia as its chief representative; a cessation 
of all interference in the repression of national aspirations; and the 
maintenance of English interests as the sole object of the foreign policy 
of England. It was well suited to the particular time at which it was 
conceived, when Europe ran the risk of succumbing to the reactionary 
principles of the autocrats of the north and east, and the position of 
England as the supporter of liberty and the paymaster of Europe during 
the great French war was one of commanding superiority. But inasmuch 
as it allows equally of selfish isolation and selfish meddling, it may be 
questioned whether as a system it deserves the admiration it has received. 
Be this as it may, all its principles were involved in the questions raised 
by the Greek insurrection. Enthusiastic sympathy for the insurgents 
had been raised in Europe. The czar saw in this an opportunity for in- 
creasing the influence of Russia. In accordance with the principles of 
the holy alliance a conference was summoned, though on this occasion 
ostensibly for the support of liberty. A compromise was to be devised and 
forced upon the disputants. It was felt necessary to prevent the advantage 
which singlehanded interference would have secured to Russia, and even 
George Canning allowed England to take a part in the conference. But 
to curb Russia was not enough. To secure advantages to the Greeks 
far exceeding those which the other powers offered was Canning’s object. 
To preserve English influence at Constantinople from extinction under 
the pre-eminence of Russia he was ready to forego his dislike of con- 
ferences, but he was not prepared to follow the lead of the autocratic 
powers in forcing a compromise on the unwilling belligerents. He could 
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still less allow England to be involved in that sort of armed intervention 
against which he had constantly protested. Before entering into con- 
ference at all he therefore demanded a distinct pledge that armed inter- 
vention for the purpose of forcing the plan of the conference upon the 
combatants should not be employed. It was to obtain this pledge that 
Stratford Canning was despatched to St. Petersburg. He failed in his 
endeavours, and England was left free to pursue its own course. The 
mediation of the conference, which seemed to imply the intention of 
Europe to force its own plan upon the belligerents, had been declined by 
both parties ; but the Greeks, who knew the sympathies of the two Can- 
nings, at once expressed a desire for the friendly intervention of England 
when that country appeared to be acting single-handed. A ground of 
mediation was thus found, but a twofold difficulty lay in the way of 
rendering it effectual. On the one hand, the Turks might prefer the terms 
offered by the conference and throw themselves into the arms of Russia, 
or, on the other hand, rejecting all interference, might plunge into war 
with that power and give it that opportunity for single-handed action 
which it was the object of all Europe to prevent. Russia as the ally of 
Turkey, or Russia as the victorious assailant of Turkey, would equally have 
compromised the English position in the east. To Stratford Canning 
fell the duty of attempting, without threat of war, to forestall the Russian 
plan, and to persuade the Porte that England, which appeared the chief 
supporter of its insurgent subjects, was in fact its best friend. The task 
proved impossible. With immovable obstinacy the sultan refused to 
accept any intervention in the internal affairs of his empire. A threat of 
war, if not war itself, seemed the only available argument. Russia, which 
had tried its conference and failed, was now ready to form a separate 
alliance with England and France for the settlement of the Greek question. 
The fleets of the allies appeared in the Mediterranean. An almost 
accidental meeting produced an encounter with the fleets of Turkey, and 
the lengthened effort at peaceful mediation terminated in the catastrophe 
of Navarino. 

The death of George Canning and the disaster of Navarino put an 
end for the time to peaceful intervention. It was not till some years had 
passed, till Turkey had suffered disasters in a war with Russia, and a 
French army had appeared in the Morea, that earnest efforts to carry out 
the objects of the triple alliance were again resumed. The share of 
England in marking the limits of the Greek kingdom, and in bringing 
Turkey to accept the propositions of the allies, was again entrusted to 
Stratford Canning. He was not allowed to complete his work; a quarrel 
with Lord Aberdeen, the foreign minister, was followed by his recall. But 
this short visit to the Turkish capital produced a deep effect upon him. 
He had been a spectator before the battle of Navarino of the destruction 
of the janissaries. Filled with horror at the reign of terror established, he 
did not at first understand or appreciate the importance of the sultan’s 
action in that matter. His subsequent visit opened his eyes. He saw the 
partial introduction of western civilisation, and the breakdown of much 
of the exclusive and barbarous system which had before hedged the 
sultan round. Always alive to the great resources of Turkey, he seems 
now to have conceived the possibility of carrying out that part of the 
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policy he had accepted from his cousin which consisted in the mainte- 
nance of Turkey as a check upon Russian advances. Up to this time his 
energy had been employed, and sometimes exhausted, either in inducing 
the Turks to act in the interests of England, or in attempting to wring 
from them concessions which Europe demanded. He had been full of 
dislike for them. He had more than once expressed his desire that they 
should be swept from Europe. He could not but have recognised 
the hollowness of the attempt to prop up such an empire. But hence- 
forward his attitude entirely changed. The object of England was still 
to be pursued, but pursued to the advantage of the Turks themselves. 
Their strength was to be renewed by the adoption of reforms to which the 
action of Sultan Mahmoud had opened the way. England was no 
longer to use Turkey as a mere instrument to be driven in the direction 
which suited English interests, but was to find in a reformed and re- 
established power a real and efficient ally. This is the attitude which he 
exhibited in all his subsequent embassies to Constantinople. 

It was during these later missions that Canning established that pre- 
eminent authority over the Turks by which he is chiefly known. With care- 
ful accuracy Mr. Poole has traced his various struggles. They were often 
severe. The incurable inertia of Turkish ministers, the want of energy in 
the well-meaning Abdul Medjid who had replaced the ruthless and energetic 
Mahmoud, the constant intrigues of reactionaries, were overborne only by 
a display of watchfulness and determination falling little short of violence. 
There was more fear than love felt by the Turks for their stern school- 
master. But if stern self-assertion was necessary, the desired result was 
in some degree attained. The exclusive bigotry of the Ottoman began to 
yield, religious intolerance was moderated, the Christian, on paper at all 
events, stood equal with the Mussulman in the eye of the law, the worst 
forms of perverted justice disappeared, and a regular army took the place 
of the janissaries. The process of converting the empire into a fitting 
member of the fellowship of European states made steady progress. In 
spite of their dread of the ambassador, the Turks felt they could rely upon 
his friendship, and even ventured in 1848 to bid defiance to the demands 
of Russia and Austria, and refused to surrender the Hungarian refugees. 

The slow growth of the good work was abruptly checked by the 
Crimean war and the circumstances which attended it. In describing 
this, the closing scene of Canning’s public life, Mr. Poole assumes a some- 
what polemical tone. As to the minor points on which the ambassador’s 
conduct has been called in question, the author's apology is fairly success- 
ful. The charge of fomenting the war from a feeling of personal hostility 
to Nicholas seems to be disposed of, if Mr. Poole is correct in saying that 
one meeting only, and that forty years before, had taken place between 
Canning and the czar. It is evident that, whatever his private opinions 
may have been, he subordinated his public conduct loyally to the instrue- 
tions of his government, and racked his invention to arrive at some 
peaceful solution of the difficulty. It is evident that there was no real 
neglect for the well-being of Williams and the defenders of Kars, although 
it is strange that Canning, who knew by early experience the evils of 
silence on the part of superiors, should have allowed the correspondence 
of the besieged general to remain unanswered. There is proof enough 
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produced of the keen interest felt by the embassy in all the details of the 
expedition, and of the energetic attempts made to meet the requirements 
of the time. But the real question at issue, the wisdom of the policy of 
which the war was the outcome, and the participation of Canning in 
it, must remain a matter of opinion. It is abundantly evident that 
left to himself he would have brought the matter to a simple issue very 
early in the dispute, but there is no reason to suppose that war would 
have been thus avoided. He heartily approved the attack upon the Crimea, 
although to all appearance the reason for hostility had been removed 
by the retreat of the Russians from the Danubian provinces. He saw with 
the keenest regret the moderate terms of the peace of Paris. His hostility 
to Russia, his profound mistrust of the protestations of the czar, his 
determination to render if possible the abasement of Russia complete, are 
all evident. Whether blame or praise attaches to the policy of war, that 
he must bear—that the country drifted into that war without decisively 
intending it, and without sufficient preparation, cannot be laid to his 
charge. If it appears strange that a disciple of George Canning should 
be the first to set on foot European action, it may at least be said that he 
was certain of his own predominance in the assembly of ambassadors to 
whose wisdom he would have wished to confine the conduct of the case ; 
he did not contemplate a conference of ministers where every cause of 
national jealousy would have full play. If the point of difference to which 
he reduced the quarrel seems almost imperceptible, long experience of the 
ways of Russian diplomacy may have taught him the real danger that 
lurks in the slightest ambiguity of expression. If the terms of the Paris 
treaty were unsatisfactory, he can scarcely be blamed for failing to foresee 
the practical treachery of Louis Napoleon. It still remains a question 
whether, with his knowledge of the deep-seated decay of the Turkish 
empire, with his intimate acquaintance with the barbarism which lay 
beneath the partial reforms he had introduced, he was right in checking, 
for the sake of the maintenance of a fancied political balance, the natural 
development westward of the Russian state, and thus directing it—full of 
hostility for the power which had checked it—towards the east. It is 
this change of direction which is the chief cause of English anxiety at the 
present time. 

Lest any words which have been said should appear to disparage Mr. 
Poole’s work, it must be repeated that as an editor he has shown con- 
scientious industry and accuracy, considerable knowledge, and, in spite of 
occasional prolixity, much literary skill. He has placed before his readers 
a strong picture of a character which if it cannot be called great was at 
least gifted with many great qualities, and has supplied the minute 
historian of the period with a good deal of well-chosen material. 

J. Franck Bricur. 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. 8 vols. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1888.) 


‘THe American Commonwealth’ cancels that sentence of Scaliger 
which Bacon amplifies in his warning against bookish politicians: Nec 
ego nec alius doctus posswmus scribere in politicis. The distinctive im- 
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port of the book is its power of impressing American readers. Mr. Bryce 
is in a better position than the philosopher who said of another, Ich hoffe, 
wir werden uns recht gut verstindigen kinnen ; wnd wenn auch keiner 
den andern ganz versteht, wird doch jeder dem andern dazu helfen, dass er 
sich selbst besser verstehe. He writes with so much familiarity and feeling 
—the national, political, social sympathy is so spontaneous and sincere— 
as tocarry a very large measure indeed of quiet reproach. The perfect 
tone is enough to sweeten and lubricate a medicine such as no traveller 
since Hippocrates has administered to contrite natives. Facts, not com- 
ments, convey the lesson; and I know no better illustration of a recent 
saying: Si wn livre porte un enseignement, ce doit étre malgré son auteur, 
par la force méme des faits qu’il raconte. 

If our countryman has not the chill sententiousness of his great French 
predecessor, his portable wisdom and detached thoughts, he has made a 
far deeper study of real life, apart from comparative politics and the Euro- 
pean investment of transatlantic experience. One of the very few proposi- 
tions which he has taken straight from Tocqueville is also one of the few 
which a determined fault-finder would be able to contest. For they both 
say that the need for two chambers has become an axiom of political 
science. I will admit that the doctrine of Paine and Franklin and 
Samuel Adams, which the Pennsylvanian example and the authority of 
Turgot made so popular in France, is confuted by the argument of La- 
boulaye: La division du corps législatif est wne condition essentielle de la 
liberté. C'est la seule garantie qui assure la nation contre l’uswrpation 
de ses mandataires. But it may be urged that a truth which is disputed 
is not an axiom ; and serious men still imagine a state of things in which 
an undivided legislature is necessary to resist a too powerful executive, 
whilst two chambers can be made to curb and neutralise each other. Both 
Tocqueville and Turgot are said to have wavered on this point. 

It has been said that Tocqueville never understood the federal consti- 
tution. He believed, to his last edition, that the opening words of the 
first section, ‘all legislative powers herem granted,’ meant tows les 
pouvoirs législatifs déterminés par les représentants. Story thought that 
he ‘ has borrowed the greater part of his reflections from American works 
[meaning his own and Lieber’s] and little from his own observation.’ 
The French minister at Washington described his book as intéressant 
mais fort peu exact ; and even the Nation calls it ‘ brilliant, superficial, 
and attractive.’ Mr. Bryce can never be accused of imperfect knowledge 
or penetration, of undue dependence upon others, or of writing up to a 
purpose. His fault is elsewhere. This scholar, distinguished not only as 
a successful writer of history, which is said to be frequent, but as a trained 
and professed historian, which is rare, altogether declines the jurisdiction 
of the Historica Review. His contumacy is in gross black and white : 
‘I have had to resist another temptation, that of straying off into history.’ 
Three stout volumes tell how things are, without telling how they came 
about. I should have no title to bring them before this tribunal, if it 
were not for an occasional glimpse at the past ; if it were not for a strongly 
marked and personal philosophy of American history which looms behind 
the Boss and the Boom, the Hoodlum and the Mugwump. 

There is a valid excuse for preferring to address the unhistoric mind, 
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The process of development by which the America of Tocqueville became 
the America of Lincoln has been lately described with a fulness of know- 
ledge which no European can rival. Readers who thirst for the running 
stream can plunge and struggle through several thousand pages of Holst’s 
‘ Verfassungsgeschichte,’ and it is better to accept the division of labour 
than to take up ground so recently covered by a work which, if not very 
well designed or well composed, is, by the prodigious digestion of material, 
the most instructive ever written on the natural history of federal demo- 
cracy. The author, who has spent twenty years on American debates and 
newspapers, began during the pause between Sadowa and Woerth, when 
Germany was in the throes of political concentration that made the 
empire. He explains with complacency how another irrepressible conflict 
between centre and circumference came and went, and how the welfare of 
mankind is better served by the gathering than by the balance or disper- 
sion of forces. Like Gneist and Tocqueville he thinks of one country 
while he speaks of another; he knows nothing of reticence or economy in 
the revelation of private opinion ; and he has none of Mr. Bryce’s cheery 
indulgence for folly and error. But when the British author refuses to 
devote six months to the files of Californian journalism, he leaves the 
German master of his allotted field. 
The actual predominates so much with Mr. Bryce that he has hardly 
a word on that extraordinary aspect of democracy, the union in time of 
war ; and gives no more than a passing glance at the confederate scheme 
of government, of which a northern writer said : ‘ The invaluable reforms 
enumerated should be adopted by the United States, with or without a 
reunion of the seceded states, and as soon as possible.’ There are points 
on which som: additional light could be drawn from the roaring loom of 
time. In the chapter on Spoils it is not stated that the idea belongs to 
the ministers of George III. Hamilton’s argument against removals is 
mentioned, but not the New York edition of ‘The Federalist’ with the 
marginal note that ‘ Mr. H. had changed his view of the constitution on 
that point.’ The French wars of speculation and plunder are spoken of ; 
but, to give honour where honour is due, it should be added that they were 
an American suggestion. In May 1790, Morris wrote to two of his friends 
at Paris: ‘I see no means of extricating you from your troubles, but that 
which most men would consider as the means of plunging you into 
greater—I mean a war. And you should make it to yourselves a war of 
men, to your neighbours a war of money I hear you ery out that 
the finances are in a deplorable situation. This should be no obstacle. 
I think that they may be restored during war better than in peace. You 
want also something to turn men’s attention from their present dis- 
contents.’ There is a long and impartial inquiry into parliamentary 
corruption as practised now; but one wishes to hear so good a judge on 
the report that money prevailed at some of the turning-points of American 
history ; on the imputations cast by the younger Adams upon his ablest 
contemporaries ; on the story told by another president, of 228 repre- 
sentatives who received accommodation from the bank, at the rate of a 
thousand pounds apiece, during its struggle with Jackson. 
America as known to the man in the cars, and America observed in 
-the roll of the ages, do not always give the same totals. We learn that 
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the best capacity of the country is withheld from politics, that there is 
what Emerson calls a gradual withdrawal of tender consciences from the 
social organisation, so that the representatives approach the level of the 
constituents. Yet it is in political science only that America occupies the 
first rank. There are six Americans on a level with the foremost 
Europeans, with Smith and Turgot, Mill and Humboldt. Five of these 
were secretaries of state, and one was secretary of the treasury. We 
are told also that the American of to-day regards the national institutions 
with a confidence sometimes grotesque. But this is a sentiment which 
comes down, not from Washington and Jefferson, but from Grant and 
Sherman. The illustrious founders were not proud of their accomplished 
work ; and men like Clay and Adams persisted in desponding to the second 
and third generation. We have to: distinguish what the nation owes to 
Madison and Marshall, and what to the army of the Potomac ; for men’s 
minds misgave them as to the constitution until it was cemented by the 
ordeal and the sacrifice of civil war. Even the claim put forward for 
Americans as the providers of humour for mankind, seems to me subject 
to the same limitation. People used to know how often, or how seldom, 
Washington laughed during the war ; but who has numbered the jokes of 
Lincoln ? 

Although Mr. Bryce has too much tact to speak as freely as the 
Americans themselves in the criticism of their government, he insists 
that there is one defect which they insufficiently acknowledge. By law 
or custom no man can represent any district but the one he resides in. 
If ten statesmen live in the same street, nine will be thrown out of 
work. It is worth while to point out (though this may not be the right 
place for a purely political problem) that even in that piece of censure in 
which he believes himself unsupported by his friends in the States, Mr. 
Bryce says no more than intelligent Americans have said before him. It 
chances that several of them have discussed this matter with me. One 
was governor of his state, and another is among the compurgators cited 
in the preface. Both were strongly persuaded that the usage in question 
is an urgent evil; others, I am bound to add, judged differently, deeming 
it valuable as a security against Boulangism—an object which can be 
attained by restricting the number of constituencies to be addressed by 
the same candidate. The two American presidents who agreed in saying 
that whig and tory belong to natural history, proposed a dilemma which 
Mr. Bryce wishes to elude. He prefers to stand half-way between the 
two, and to resolve general principles into questions of expediency, 
probability, and degree: ‘The wisest statesman is he who best holds the 
balance between liberty and order.’ The sentiment is nearly that of 
Croker and De Quincy, and it is plain that the author would discard the 
vulgar definition that liberty is the end of government, and that in politics 
things are to be valued as they minister to its security. He writes in the 
spirit of John Adams when he said that the French and the American 
revolution had nothing in common, and of that eulogy of 1688 as the true 
Restoration, on which Burke and Macaulay spent their finest prose. A 
sentence which he takes from Judge Cooley contains the brief abstract of 
his book: ‘ America is not so much an example in her liberty as in the 
covenanted and enduring securities which are intended to prevent liberty 
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degenerating into licence, and to establish a feeling of trust and repose 
under a beneficent government, whose excellence, so obvious in its 
freedom, is still more conspicuous in its careful provision for permanence 
and stability.’ Mr. Bryce declares his own point of view in the following 
significant terms: ‘ The spirit of 1787 was an English spirit, and there- 
fore a conservative spirit The American constitution is no excep- 
tion to the rule that everything which has power to win the obedience 
and respect of men must have its roots deep in the past, and that the 
more slowly every institution has grown, so much the more enduring is it 
likely to prove There is a hearty puritanism in the view of human 
nature which pervades the instrument of 1787. . . . , No men were less 
revolutionary in spirit than the heroes of the American revolution. They 
made a revolution in the name of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights.’ 
I desery a bewildered whig emerging from the third volume with a reverent 
appreciation of ancestral wisdom, Burke’s ‘ Reflections,’ and the eighteen 
Canons of Dort, and a growing belief in the function of ghosts to make 
laws for the quick. 

When the last Valois consulted his dying mother, she advised him 
that anybody can cut off, but that the sewing on is an acquired art. Mr. 
Bryce feels strongly for the men who practised what Catharine thought 
so difficult, and he stops for a moment in the midst of his very impersonal 
treatise to deliver a panegyric on Alexander Hamilton. Tanto nomini 
nullum par elogium. His merits can hardly be overstated. Talleyrand 
assured Ticknor that he had never known his equal; Seward calls him 
‘the ablest and most effective statesman engaged in organising and esta- 
blishing the union;” Macmaster, the iconoclasé, and Holst, poorly 
endowed with the gift of praise, unite in saying that he was the foremost 
genius among public men in the new world ; Guizot told Rush that ‘ The 
Federalist’ was the greatest work known to him, in the application of 
elementary principles of government to practical administration ; his 
paradox in support of political corruption, so hard to reconcile with the 
character of an honest man, was repeated to the letter by Niebuhr. In 
estimating Hamilton we have to remember that he was in no sense the 
author of the constitution. In the convention he was isolated, and his 
plan was rejected. In ‘ The Federalist,’ written before he was thirty, he 
pleaded for a form of government which he distrusted and disliked. He 
was out of sympathy with the spirit that prevailed, and was not the true 
representative of the cause, like Madison, who said of him, ‘ If his theory 
of government deviated from the republican standard, he had the candour 
to avow it, and the greater merit of co-operating faithfully in maturing 
and supporting a system which was not his choice.’ The development 
of the constitution, so far as it continued on his lines, was the work of 
Marshall, barely known to us by the extracts in late editions of the Com- 
mentaries. ‘The Federalist,’ says Story, ‘could do little more than state 
the objects and general bearing of these powers and functions. The 
masterly reasoning of the chief justice has followed them out to their 
ultimate results and boundaries with a precision and clearness approach- 
ing, as near as may be, to mathematical demonstration.’ Morris, who 
was as strong as Hamilton on the side of federalism, testifies heavily 
against him as a leader: ‘ More a theoretic than a practical man, he was 
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not sufficiently convinced that a system may be good in itself, and bad in 
relation to particular circumstances. He well knew that his favourite 
form was inadmissible, unless as the result of civil war; and I suspect 
that his belief in that which he called an approaching crisis arose from a 
conviction that the kind of government most suitable, in his opinion, to 
this extensive country, could be established in no other way 
trusted, moreover, that in the changes and chances of time we should be 
involved in some war, which might strengthen -our union and nerve the 
executive. He was of all men the most indiscreet. He knew that a 
limited monarchy, even if established, could not preserve itself in this 
He never failed, on every occasion, to advocate the excel- 
lence of, and avow his attachment to, monarchical government 
Thus, meaning very well, he acted very ill, and approached the evils he 
apprehended by his very solicitude to keep them at a distance.’ The 
language of Adams is more severe; but Adams was an enemy. It has 
been justly said that ‘he wished good men, as he termed them, to rule ; 
meaning the wealthy, the well-born, the socially eminent.’ The federalists 
have suffered somewhat from this imputation ; for a prejudice against 
any group claiming to serve under that flag is among the bequests of the 
French revolution. Les honnétes gens ont toujours peur: c’est leur 
nature, is a maxim of Chateaubriand. A man most divergent and unlike 
him, Menou, had drawn the same conclusion: En révolution il ne faut 
jamais se mettre du cété des honnétes gens : ils sont toujowrs balayés. 
And Royer Collard, with the candour one shows in describing friends, 
said: C'est le parti des honnétes gens qui est le moins honnéte de tous les 
partis. Tout le monde, méme dans ses erreurs, était honnéte a l’'assemblée 
constitwante, excepté le cété droit.’ Hamilton stands higher as a political 
philosopher than as an American partisan. Europeans are generally 
liberal for the sake of something that is not liberty, and conservative for 
an object to be conserved ; and in a jungle of other motives besides the 
reason of state we cannot often eliminate unadulterated or disinterested 
conservatism. We think of land and capital, tradition and custom, the 
aristocracy and the services, the crown and the altar. It is the singular 
superiority of Hamilton that he is really anxious about nothing but the 
exceeding difficulty of quelling the centrifugal forces, and that no kindred 
and covval towers divide his attachment or intercept his view. Therefore he 
is the most scientific of conservative thinkers, and there is not one in whom 
the doctrine that prefers the ship to the crew can be so profitably studied. 
In his seruple to do justice to conservative doctrine Mr. Bryce extracts 
a passage from a letter of Canning to Croker which, by itself, does not 
adequately represent that minister’s views. ‘Am I to understand, then, 
that you consider the king as completely in the hands of the tory 
aristocracy as his father, or rather as George II was in the hands of tl:e 
whigs? If so, George III reigned, and Mr. Pitt (both father and son) 
administered the government, in vain. I have a better opinion of the real 
vigour of the crown when it chooses to put forth its own strength, and I 
am not without some reliance on the body of the people.’ The finest 
mind reared by many generations of English conservatism was not always 
so faithful to monarchical traditions, and in addressing the incessant 
polemist of toryism Canning made himself out a trifle better than he 
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really was. His intercourse with Marcellus in 1828 exhibits a diluted 
orthodoxy: Le systéme britannique n'est que le butin des longues 
victoires remportées par les sujets contre le monarque. Oubliez-vous que 
les rois ne doivent pas donner des institutions, mais que les institutions 
seules doivent donner des rois ? . . . . Connaissez-vous un roi qui mérite 
d’étre libre, dans le sens implicite du mot? ... . Et George IV, croyez- 
vous que je serais son ministre, s'il avait été libre de choisir? .... 
Quand un roi dénie au peuple les institutions dont le peuple a besoin, 
quel est le procédé del’Angleterre? Elle expulse ce roi, et met ad sa 
place un roi d’une famille alliée sans doute, mais qui se trowve ainsi, non 
plus un fils de la royauté, confiant dans le droit de ses ancétres, mais 
le fils des institutions nationales, tirant tous ses droits de cette seule 
origine..... Le gouvernement représentatif est encore bon a une chose 
que sa majesté a oubliée. Il fait que des ministres esswient sans répli- 
quer les épigrammes d’un roi qui cherche a se venger ainsi de son im- 
puissance. 

Mr. Bryce’s work has received a hearty welcome in its proper hemi- 
sphere, and I know not that any critic has doubted whether the pious 
founder, with the dogma of unbroken continuity, strikes the just note or 
covers all the ground. At another angle, the origin of the greatest 
power and the grandest polity in the annals of mankind emits a different 
ray. It was a favourite doctrine with Webster and Tocqueville that the 
beliefs of the pilgrims inspired the revolution, which others deem a 
triumph of pelagianism ; while J. Q. Adams affirms that ‘not one of the 
motives which stimulated the puritans of 1648 had the slightest influence 
in actuating the confederacy of 1774.’ The Dutch statesman Hogendorp, 
returning from the United States in 1784, had the following dialogue 
with the stadtholder : La religion, monseigneur, a moins d’influence que 
jamais sur les esprits. .... Il y a toute une province de quakers? .... 
Depuis la révolution il semble que ces sortes de différences s’évanowissent. 
. . . + Les Bostoniens ne sont-ils pas fort dévots? .... Ils l’étatent, 
monseigneur, mais a lire les descriptions faites il y a vingt ow méme dix 
ans, on ne les reconnait pas de ce cété-ld. It is an old story that the 
federal constitution, unlike that of Hérault de Séchelles, makes no allusion 
to the Deity; that there is none in the president’s oath; and that in 
1796 it was stated officially that the government of the United States is 
not in any sense founded on the christian religion. No three men had 
more to do with the new order than Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson. 
Franklin’s irreligious tone was such that his manuscripts, like Bentham’s, 
were suppressed, to the present year. Adams called the christian faith a 
horrid blasphemy. Of Jefferson we are assured that, if not an absolute 
atheist, he had no belief in a future existence; and he hoped that the 
French arms ‘ would bring at length kings, nobles, and priests to the 
scaffolds which they have been so long deluging with human blood.’ If 
Calvin prompted the revolution, it was after he had suffered from contact 
with Tom Paine; and we must make room for other influences which, in 
that generation, swayed the world from the rising to the setting sun. It 
was an age of faith in the secular sense described by Guizot: C’était un 
siécle ardent et sincére, un siécle plein de foi et d’enthousiasme. Il a eu 
foi dans la vérité, car il lui a reconnu le droit de régner. 
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In point both of principle and policy, Mr. Bryce does well to load the 
scale that is not his own, and to let the jurist within him sometimes 
mask the philosophic politician. I have to speak of him not as a political 
reasoner or as an observer of life in motion, but only in the character 
which he assiduously lays aside. If he had guarded less against his own 
historic faculty, and had allowed space to take up neglected threads, he 
would have had to expose the boundless innovation, the unfathomed gulf 
produced by American independence, and there would be no opening to 
back the Jeffersonian shears against the darning-needle of the great chief 
justice. My misgiving lies in the line of thought of Riehl and the elder 
Cherbuliez. The first of those eminent conservatives writes: Die 
Extreme, nicht deren Vermittelungen und Abschwiichungen, deuten die 
Zukunft vor. The Genevese has just the same remark: Les idées 
n'ont jamais plus de puissance que sous leur forme la plus abstraite. 
Les idées abstraites ont plus remué le monde, elles ont causé plus de ré- 
volutions et laissé plus de traces durables que les idées pratiques. Lassalle 
says, Kein Hinzelner denkt mit der Consequenz eines Volksgeistes. 
Schelling may help us over the parting ways: Der erzeugte Gedanke ist 
eine unabhingige Macht, fiir sich fortwirkend, ja, in der menschlichen 
Seele, so anwachsend, dass er seine eigene Mutter bezwingt und unterwirft. 
After the philosopher, let us conclude with a divine: C’est de révolte en 
révolte, si l’on veut employer ce mot, que les sociétés se perfectionnent, 
que la civilisation s’établit, que la justice régne, que la vérité fleurit. 

The anti-revolutionary temper of the revolution belongs to 1787, not 
to 1776. Another element was at work, and it is the other element that 
is new, effective, characteristic, and added permanently to the experience 
of the world. The story of the revolted colonies impresses us first and 
most distinctly as the supreme manifestation of the law of resistance, as 
the abstract revolution in its purest and most perfect shape. No people 
was so free as the insurgents ; no government less oppressive than the 
government which they overthrew. Those who deem Washington and 
Hamilton honest can apply the term to few European statesmen. Their 
example presents a thorn, not a cushion, and threatens all existing political 
forms, with the doubtful exception of the federal constitution of 1874. 
It teaches that men ought to be in arms even against a remote and con- 
structive danger to their freedom ; that even if the cloud is no bigger 
than a man’s hand, it is their right and duty to stake the national exist- 
ence, to sacrifice lives and fortunes, to cover the country with a lake of 
blood, to shatter crowns and sceptres and fling parliaments into the sea. 
On this principle of subversion they erected their commonwealth, and by its 
virtue lifted the world out of its orbit and assigned a new course to history. 
Here or nowhere we have the broken chain, the rejected past, precedent 
and statute superseded by unwritten law, sons wiser than their fathers, 
ideas rooted in the future, reason cutting as cleanas Atropos. The wisest 
philosopher of the old world instructs us to take things as they are, and 
to adore God in the event: I/ faut towours étre content de l’ordre du 
passé, parce qu’tl est conforme a la volonté de Dieu absolue, qu’on connoit 
par l’événement. The contrary is the text of Emerson: ‘ Institutions 
are not aboriginal, though they existed before we were born. They are 
not superior to the citizen. Every law and usage was a man’s expedient 
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to meet a particular case. We may make as good; we may make better.’ 
More to the present point is the language of Seward : ‘ The rights asserted 
by our forefathers were not peculiar to themselves, they were the common 
rights of mankind. The basis of the constitution was laid broader by far 
than the superstructure which the conflicting interests and prejudices of 
the day suffered to be erected. The constitution and laws of the federal 
government did not practically extend those principles throughout the 
new system of government; but they were plainly promulgated in the 
declaration of independence. Their complete development and reduction 
to practical operation constitute the progress which all liberal statesmen 
desire to promote, and the end of that progress will be complete political 
equality among ourselves, and the extension and perfection of institutions 
similar to our own throughout the world.’ A passage which Hamilton's 
editor selects as the keynote of his system expresses well enough the 
spirit of the revolution: ‘ The sacred rights of mankind are not to be 
rummaged for among old parchments or musty records. They are written, 
as with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of human nature, by the hand 
of the Divinity itself, and can never be erased or obscured by mortal 
power. I consider civil liberty, in a genuine, unadulterated sense, as the 
greatest of terrestrial blessings. I am convinced that the whole human 
race is entitled to it, and that it can be wrested from no part of them 
without the blackest and most aggravated guilt.’ Those were the days 
when a philosopher divided governments into two kinds, the bad and the 
good, that is, those which exist and those which do not exist ; and when 
Burke, in the fervour of early liberalism, proclaimed that a revolution 
was the only thing that could do the world any good : ‘ Nothing less than 
a convulsion that will shake the globe to its centre can ever restore the 


European nations to that liberty by which they were once so much dis- 
tinguished.’ Acton. 


Professor Ephraim Emerton’s Introduction to the Study of the Middle 
Ages (Boston: Ginn & Co. 1888) deserves to be recommended. It is 
plain and elementary, while at the same time it affords the student the 
means of obtaining more advanced knowledge by careful and well-chosen 
lists of books at the beginning of each chapter. That these are for the 
most part in German is not Mr. Emerton’s fault. Indeed, he seems to 
feel the difficulty arising from the lack of English books when he candidly 
adds to the mention of three English Histories of Germany by Menzel, 
Kohlrausch, and Lewis (and these too translations or compilations from the 
German) that ‘neither (sic) of these three works has any special merit be- 
yond that of being accessible to the English reader’ (p. 11). Asa rule Mr. 
Emerton is well abreast of the recent literature of his subject, his narrative 
is accurate, and the number of positive mistakes to be found in the book is 
not large. Where a famous statement has been seriously called in ques- 
tion the author is generally careful to repeat it with some qualifying words, 
as ‘it is said;’ but on p. 28 it is at least hazardous, after the researches 
of L. Schmidt and Vigfusson, to speak of Arminius as ‘ Hermann ;’ and to 
say that after their defeat by Chlodovech the Alemanni lost their indepen- 
dent power, and left nothing but their name (p. 64), is surely to overstate 
the result of what was on all accounts a very partial conquest. On p. 68 
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Mr. Emerton misdates the death of Chlodovech, and then says that of his 
four sons ‘each kept a part of the old Frankish territory, and a part also 
of the new conquests’ of their father, instead of ‘each kept a part of the 
territory lately held by Syagrius,’ &c.: moreover, there is some doubt about 
one of their capitals, and ‘ Metz * should not have been given without the 
alternative, which is well supported, of ‘Rheims.’ Mr. Emerton does not 
seem to be aware of Krusch’s remarkable and convincing essay on the 
chronology of the Merovingians after Chlotar II, nor of his brilliant re- 
construction of the career, hitherto so obscure and puzzling, of the mayor 
Grimoald. But with or without Krusch’s reformed chronology, the date 
640 given for Grimoald (p. 119) will not suit the ‘ fourteen years ’ assigned 
to his government. 

Mr. Emerton’s use of his authorities is rather capricious. He quotes 
(p. 114) a passage from the Historia Epitomata as from Fredegarius, 
which is to ignore a critical problem ; and then forgets to notice that the 
first paragraph of his extract is taken bodily from Gregory of Tours. As 
to Gregory it is singular that Mr. Emerton refers only to the edition of 
the Société de l’Histoire de France (p. 62) and not to the entirely new 
text of the Monwmenta Germania. Nor again is it quite fair to quote 
the monk of St. Gall as a witness to the events of Charles the Great's 
time without a caution as to his late date and fabulous character (p. 229). 
Among modern textbooks Mr. Emerton should not have omitted Rich- 
ter’s invaluable Annalen des friinkischen Reichs. The spelling of old 
Teutonic names is always a difficulty, but ‘ Adolf’ (7.e. Ataulfus) side by 
side with ‘ Alaric’ is hardly defensible (p. 83) ; nor is ‘ Childerich ’ (p. 153) 
as compared with ‘ Theodoric.’ Then Clotilda, Fredegonda, and Brun- 
hilda are rather lame compromises between the Latin form, in which 
we find them, and the French forms which Mr Emerton seems, for some 
unknown reason (witness his ‘ Clovis’ and ‘ Charlemagne ’), to approve of. 
The Pippins ‘of Landen’ and ‘of Heristal’ are both rather suspicious ; 
while the surname of Charles Martel is not heard of until late in the 
ninth century. Mr. Emerton is no doubt right in using the distinguishing 
additions for the sake of clearness ; but it would have been well to notice 
their dubious value. Nothing, however, can justify his speaking of 
Charles as ‘ Martel’ alone: ‘the great successes of Martel’ (p. 158). 
Mr. Emerton’s maps are clear, and there is an ingenious one of ‘ The 
lines of march of the German tribes’ which would be still better if it did 
not contradict the text in the matter of the Ostrogoths. In conclusion we 
may call attention to the excellent chapters dealing with old German con- 
stitutional arrangements (viii. xiv. and xv.) which contain a simple ex- 
position of a very hard subject. We do not say that Mr. Emerton has 
chosen everywhere the best conclusion ; but for all he states he has ac- 
credited authority, and more can neither be expected nor desired in an 
elementary textbook. The parts of the book dealing with ecclesiastical 
subjects are less thorough. It is to be regretted that the author should 
have retained the phraseology of lectures in publishing his work, while 
the ‘ chapters’ neither are nor profess to be such. R. L. P. 


The translation into French of Green’s Short History of the English 
People, under the auspices of M. Gabriel Monod (Histoire du Peuple 
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Anglais. 2tom. Paris: Plon. 1888), isa strong testimony to the literary 
merits of a book which so abounds in the spirit of insular patriotism that 
it scarcely seems at first sight adapted for foreign readers. M. Monod 
has felt that some explanation is necessary for French readers, and has 
prefaced the translation of his brother by a sketch of Green’s life and a 
criticism of his work. His biography is scarcely accurate; for he says 
that Green was elected fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, in 1861, and 
might have lived a life of studious retirement, but preferred a clerical 
career. It was in 1864 that M. Monod made Green’s acquaintance, and 
his estimate of his character and literary importance is at once true and 
sympathetic. To introduce Green to French readers M. Monod has 
written a masterly contrast of the main lines of the development of 
English and French history. We cannot complain if, in speaking of the 
present condition of the two countries, M. Monod’s patriotism rises to 
the level of Green’s, and makes a forecast of England’s future from the 
French point of view. The translation is excellent, and the appearance 
and arrangement of the book are superior to those of the English edition. 
References to French authorities and French writers have also been 


added, and the book has a substantial value as a new edition of the 
original work. 


The Corporation of Gloucester is about to publish, by subscription, 
two works of considerable importance for our municipal history: (1) A 
Calendar of the Records of Gloucester, which amount to nearly 1,300, of 
which number 571 are earlier than the year 1800: the volume will be 
edited by Mr. W. H. Stevenson. (2) The Rental of Gloucester in 1455, 


drawn up by Robert Cole, a canon of Llanthony Priory ; to be edited by 
Rev. W. Bazeley. The subscription price of the two volumes will be 
17s. 6d., and subscriptions will be received by Mr. Blakeway, Gloucester. 


We are glad to welcome the appearance of the first number of an 
Italian numismatic review, a periodical which has till now been to seek. 
The Rivista Italiana di Numismatice. (Milan: 1888), is a solid volume 
of much the same size as the Numismatische Zeitschrift, printed on good 
paper and with considerable luxury of margin. The first number deals 
almost entirely with medieval Italian numismatics, and is therefore not 
very interesting to English numismatists. We note that it publishes 
several unknown types of the matapans of the Genoese lords of Chios, 
the family of Zaccaria. An article dealing with the coins of Montferrat 
gives a new variety of the grosso of Theodore Paleologus, the son of the 
Byzantine emperor Andronicus III, who was called by a strange chance 
to rule in the North Italian marquisate. On this piece Theodore calls 


himself ‘ Excellentissimi imperatoris Grecorum filius,’ a title which we 
had never seen before. 
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Neuville-sous-Montreuil: Duquat. 4to. 

Cuurcu (A. J.) Henry V. London: 
Macmillan. 2/6. 

CommirresE for advance of money, Calen- 
dar of the proceedings of the [1642~- 
1656]. Commonwealth. XIV. In 3 
parts. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
45). 

Cretecnton (M.) Carlisle. (Historic 
Towns.) London: Longmans. 3/6. 
Drummonp (Thomas), under-secretary in 
Ireland [1835-40]. Life and letters. By 
R. B. O’Brien. Pp. 386. London: 

Kegan Paul. 14/. 

Exsiot (H.) Life of Sidney, earl Godol- 
phin. London: Longmans. 15/. 

Freeman (P.) The architectural history 
of Exeter cathedral. Ed. by E. V. 
Freeman. Exeter: Eland. 4/6. 

Garmar (maistre Geffrei). Lestorie des 
Engles solum la translacion. Ed. by 
the late sir T. D. Hardy & C. T. Martin. 
I: Text. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the rolls. 
10/. 

GanneRoN (E.) L’Irlande depuis son ori- 
gine jusqu’aux temps présents. Pp. 
376, illustr. Tours: Mame. 5 f. 

Garpiner (8S. R.) A history of the great 
civil war (1642-1649). IL: [1644-1647]. 
Pp. 598. London: Longmans. 24/. 


We1zsacker(J.) Die Urkunden der Appro- 
bation Kénig Ruprecht’s. Pp. 117. 
Berlin: Reimer. 4to. 5m. 

Wie (R.) Urkundliche Beitriige zur 
geschichte Hanaus im dreissigjiihrigen 
Kriege, aus dem Nachlass Herzog Bern- 
hard’s von Weimar. Pp. 68. Hanau: 
Alberti. 1°50 m. 

ZWIEDINECK-SiipENHORST (H. von). Die 
éffentliche Meinung in Deutschland im 
Zeitalter Ludwigs XIV [1650-1700]: 
ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der deutschen 
Flugschriften-Litteratur. re 327. 

- Stuttgart: Cotta. 2m. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gasquet (F. A.) Henry VIII and the 
English monasteries: an attempt to 
illustrate the history of their suppres- 
sion. II. Pp. 620. London: Hodges. 
12/. 

Gittow (J.) The Haydock papers: a 
glimpse into English catholic life. Pp. 
270. London: Burns & Oates. 7/6. 

Harrison (J.) The Scot in Ulster : sketch 
of the history of the Scottish popula- 
tion of Ulster. Pp. 116. London: 
Blackwood. 2/6. 

Henry VIII, king of England, Chronicle 
of: being a contemporary record of 
some of the principal events of the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, 
written in Spanish by an unknown 
hand. Transl., with notes and intro- 
duction, by M. A.S. Hume. Pp. 242. 
London: Bell. 6). 

Hosack (J.) Mary queen of Scots and her 
accusers. 2 vol. Blackwood. 31/6. 
Hume (David). Letters to William 
Strahan, now first edited, with notes, 
index, &c., by G. B. Hill. Pp. 400. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 12/6. 

Lucas (C. P.) An historical geography of 
the British colonies. I. Pp. 190. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 5/. 

Nys (E.) Notes pour servir 4 l’histoire 
littéraire et dogmatique du droit inter- 
national en Angleterre. I. Pp. 148. 
Bruxelles: Muquardt. 3°50 f. 

Oxrorp, Historical register of the univer- 
sity of: being a supplement to the 
Oxford university calendar. Pp. 455. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 5/. 

Payne (J. O.) Records of the English 
catholics of 1715, compiled from ori- 
ginal documents by. Pp. 182. London: 
Burns & Oates. 15/. 

PressEnsk (F. de). L’Irlande et l’Angle- 
terre depuis l’acte d’union jusqu’d nos 
jours [1800-1888]. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Stare trials. New series, by J. Mac- 
donell. London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
10). 

Statutes, The. Second revised edition. 
I: From the 20th year of the reign of 
Henry III to end of reign of Anne 
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[1235-1713]. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 7/6. 

SrepHen (L.) The dictionary of national 
biography. XVIII: Hsdaile—Finan. 
London: Smith & Elder. 15/. 

Stoccu: (G.) La prima conquista della 


Britannia per opera dei Romani. Pp. 
207. Florence: Cellini. 41. 

Vane (sir Harry), governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and leader of the long 
parliament, The life of. Pp. 608. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low. 18/. 


X. ITALIAN HISTORY 
(Including Savoy) 


Anprea (Francesco di). Cronaca inedita 
transcritta dal manoscritto originale 
del secolo XV, pubblicata dal conte F. 
Cristofori. Pp. 82. Foligno: Salvati. 

Bexrramt (L.) Per la storia della navi- 
gazione nel territorio milanese : mano- 
seritti e documenti donati alla Biblio- 
teca Ambrosiana. Pp. 77. Milan: 
Colombo. 

Brampiiia (C.) Tremisse inedito al nome 
di Desiderio re dei Longobardi. Pp. 
26. Pavia: Fusi. 4to. 

Ceccuett1 (B.) Di alcuni dubbi nella 
storia di Venezia. Pp. 31. Venice: 
Fontana. 

Farra, Il regesto di, compilato da Gre- 
gorio di Catino. Ed. by F. Georgi & 
U. Balzani. IV. Pp. 375. Rome: 
presso la Societa di storia patria. 4to. 

Frurrvaria, La cronaca di, un’ antica 
cronaca piemontese inedita, pubblicata 
da G. Calligaris. Pp. 144. Turin: 
Loescher. 3°50 1. 

Gazotro (F.) Giason del Maino e gli 
scandali universitari nel quattrocento: 
studio. Pp. 304. Turin: ‘La Lettera- 
tura.’ 

Graziani (A.) Storia critica della teoria 
del valore in Italia. Pp. 181. Milan: 
Hoepli. 41. 

Mutan.—Iscrizioni delle chiese e degli 
altri edifict di Milano. I. Ed. by V. 
Forcella. Pp. 515. Milan: Prato. 24 1. 

Moprena.—Cronache modenesi di Ales- 
sandro Tassoni, di Giovanni da Baz- 


zano, e di Bonifazio Morano, ora per la 
prima volta nella loro integrité pubbli- 
cate a cura di L. Vischi, T. Sandonnini, 
O. Raselli. Pp. 376. Modena: So- 
cieta tipografica. 4to. 

Monre Castno.—Codex diplomaticus Caje- 
tanus, editus cura et studio mona- 
chorum §. Benedicti archiccenobii 
Montis Casini. I: Tabularium Casi- 
nense. I. Pp. 420. Monte Casino: 
typ. Archiccenobii. 4to. 

Naptes, Les archives angevines de: ana- 
lyse sommaire d’une série de docu- 
ments inédits [1265-1285], avec un 
appendice par A. Joubert. Pp. 24. 
Angers. 

Nisco (N.) Storia civile del regno d’Italia. 
IV. Pp. 518. Naples: Morano. 81. 

Pasoutnt (P. D.) I tiranni di Romagna e i 
papi nel medio evo: note storiche. 
Pp. 340. Imola: Galeati. 16mo. 

Rint (comte). Etudes sur l’histoire de 
l’église de Bethléem. I: S. Ambroise 
de Varazze, dépendance de l’église de 
Bethléem en Ligurie. Pp. 258. 
Genoa: Institut des Sourds-muets. 4to. 

Rome.—Mirabilia urbis Rome, an Eng- 
lish version of the medieval guide-book, 
with notes, by F. M. Nichols. Ilustr. 
London: Ellis & Elvey. 6/. 

Werpnig (G.) Die Osellen oder Miinz- 
Medaillen der Republik Venedig. Pp. 
209, illustr. Vienna: Frick. 4to. 25 m. 

Zuravetut (C.) Le torri di Pavia. Pp. 
252. Pavia: Fusi. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


BiypRAGEN voor de geschiedenis van de 
roomsch-katholieke kerk in Nederland. 
Pp. 232. Rotterdam: Hendriksen. 2 fl. 

De Porrer (F.) Geschiedenis van de 
gemeenten der provincie Oost-Vlaande- 
ren. III: Gent, van den oudsten tijd 
tot heden. (Vol. V. Pp. 57-364.) Illustr. 
Ghent: Hoste. 

Dre Ripper (A.) Un chroniqueur du 
seiziéme siécle, Laurent Vital: essai 
critique. Pp. 17. Ghent: Leliaert, 
Siffer, & Cie. 60. 

DesroussEaux.—Meeurs populaires de la 
Flandre francaise. 2 vol. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 12mo. 7°50 f. 

Doen&e (E. M. 0.) Lidge: origines, his- 
toire, &c. Pp. 156, illustr. Brussels: 
Lebégue. 4to. 3°50 f. 


Fianpre wallonne, Souvenirs de la: re 
cherches historiques et choix de docu- 
ments relatifs 4 Douai et aux anciennes 
provinces du nord de la France. 2° 
série. VII. Pp.197. Douai: Crépin. 6 f. 

Kroon (A. W.) Amsterdam in 1672: his- 
torische schets naar officiéele bronnen 
bewerkt. Pp. 124. Amsterdam: ten 
Brink & de Vries. 1°25 fi. 

Loosses (V.) Louis Bonaparte, de koning 
van Holland. Pp. 219. Amsterdam: 
8. L. van Looy. 2°25 fi. 

Namicue (mgr. A. J.) Cours @histoire 
nationale. V: Période espagnole. 
XXII. ‘Pp. 452. Louvain: Fonteyn. 4 f. 

Treats (G.) History of South Africa 
[1691-1795]. Pp. 404, charts. London: 
Sonnenschein, 15). 


XII. SLAVONIC HISTORY 
(Together with Roumanta) 


Dauron (H.) Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
evangelischen Kirche in Russland. II: 
Urkundenbuch der evangelisch-refor- 


mirten Kirche in Russland. Pp. 429. 
Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 7 m. 
Fermennzin (F. E.) Monumenta spec- 









tantia historiam Slavorum meridiona- 
lium. XVIII: Acta Bulgarie ecclesiastica 
{1565-1799]. Pp. 409. Agram: Kugli 
& Deutsch. 

Karnpu (R. F.) Geschichte der Bukowina. 
I: von der iltesten Zeit bis zur Griin- 
dung des Fiirstenthums Moltau (um 
1350]. (Der Buchenwald: Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der Bukowina, IL.) 
Pp. 66. Czernowitz: Pardini. 


















CAnovas peL CasteLio (A.) Estudios 
del reinado de Felipe IV. I: Re- 
volucién de Portugal; textos y reflexio- 
nes: Negociacién y rompimiento con 
la reptblica inglesa. (Coleccién de 
Escritores Castellanos, LXVII.) Pp. 
473. Madrid: Dubrull. 5°50 pes. 

Capra (R.) Estudios criticos acerca de 
la dominacién espafiola en América, 
III: La conquista del Peri. Pp. 323. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 

Feuire II, Correspondencia con sus em- 
bajadores en la corte de Inglaterra 
[1558-1584]. (Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos para la historia de Espaiia por 
el marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle, 
J. 8S. Rayén, y F. de Zabalburu, XCILI.) 
Pp. 535. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

LarvEntE (M.) Historia general de Es- 
pana desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta la muerte de Ferna do VII., con- 
tinuada desde dicha épocha hasta nues- 
tros dias. VII-IX. Barcelona: Mon- 
taner y Simén. 4to. Each 6 pes. 


























Boer (H.) Der bernische Bauernkrieg in 
den Jahren 1641 und 1653 nach den 





Akten im bernischen Staatsarchiv 
dargestellt. Pp.137. Bern: Nydegger 
& Baumgart. 2 f. 






Mosuack (R.) 
der Wetterau. 
hahn. 1m. 

Rorr (E.) Inventaire sommaire des docu- 
ments relatifs & l’histoire de Suisse 
conservés dans les archives et biblio- 
théques de Paris. III: [1678-1684]. 
Pp. 824. Geneva: Georg. 20 f. 

Scunewer (A.) Der Ziircher Canonicus 


Die Reichslandvogtei in 
Pp. 46. Jena: Neuen- 























Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 














States of North America. XVIII: 
California, VI [1848-1859]. Pp. 787. 








San Francisco: The History Co. §4-50. 

Fiske (J.) The critical period of American 
history [1783-1789]. Pp. 374. London: 
Macmillan. 10/6. 

Krxe (R.) Ohio: first fruits of the 
ordinance of 1787. Maps. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 16mo. §1°25. 

McCorp (F. A.) Handbook of Canadian 
dates. Pp. 102. Montreal: Dawson. 
12mo. 75 c¢. 
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XII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


XIV. SWISS HISTORY 


XV. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND OF CANADA 


Peter (A.) Geschichte der Stadt Teschen. 
Pp. 241, plate. Teschen: Prochaska. 
Porucuau (A.) Die liviiindische Ge- 

schichtsliteratur im Jahre 1887. Pp. 84. 

Riga: Kymmel. 12mo. 1m. 
Revat.—Revaler Stadtbiicher. I: Das 

ilteste Wittschopbuch der Stadt Reval 

[1312-1360]. Ed. by L. Arbusow. 

(Archiv fiir die Geschichte Liv-, Est-, 

und Curlands. Third series. IL.) Pp. 
224. Reval: Kluge. 7°50 m. 


McMurpo (E.) The history of Portugal 
from the reign of D. Diniz to the reign 
of D. Alfonso V. II. Pp.540. London: 
Sampson Low. 21/. 

Mature y Gavrrra (D. J.) 
Asticos y seculares 
Sevilla [1701-1800]. 3 vol. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 37°50 pes. 

Memoria histérico espaiiol: coleccién de 
documentos, optsculos y antigiiedades 
que publica la Real Academia de la His- 
toria. XX. Pp.440. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 450 pes. | 

Moret-Farto (A.) Etudes sur l’Espagne. 
lre série. I: Comment la France a 
connu et compris l’Espagne depuis le 
moyen dige jusqu’A nos jours. II: Re- 
cherches sur Lazarille de Térmes. III: 
L’histoire dans Ruy-Blas. Pp. 246. 
Paris: Bouillon & Vieweg. 3°50 f. 

Perera pa Sitva (J. M.) Historia do 
Brazil durante a menoridade de D. Pe- 
dro II [1831-1840]. Le Havre: imp. 
du Commerce. Pp. 358. 


Anales eclesi- 
de la ciudad de 





und Cantor Magister Felix Hemmerli 
an der Universitit Bologna {1408-1412 
und 1423--1424]. Pp. 42, plate. Ziirich : 
Schulthess. Folio. 

Tscuvupt (Valentin). Chronik der Refor- 
mationsjahre 1521-1533, mit Glossar 
und Commentar von J. Strickler. 
(Jahrbuch des historischen Vereins des 
Kantons Glarus, XXIV.) Pp. 258. 
Glarus: Biischlin. (Bern: Wyss.) 3 f. 

VataER (M.) Johann von Planta: ein 

Beitrag zur politischen Geschichte 

Rhiitiens im sechzehnten Jahrhundert. 

Pp. 118. Ziirich: Schulthess. 


Ranpourx (Edmund), governor of Virginia, 
first attorney-general of the United 
States, secretary of state, Omitted 
chapters of history disclosed in the life 
and papers of. Pp. 401. New York; 
Putnams. §3. 

Ryan (D. J.) A history of Ohio, with bio- 
graphical sketches of her governors 
and the ordinance of 1787. Pp. 210. 
Columbus, Ohio: Smythe. 12mo. $1. 

Suenman (general P. H.) Personal me- 
moirs of. 2 vol. Pp. 976, portrait & 

14 maps. London: Chatto. 24/. 














Revue Historique, xxxix. 1. January— 
P. Viottet: The Roman policy in Gaul 
after Cesar’s campaigns (treating of the 
conquest and the legal conditions im- 
posed subsequently upon it, together 
with the steps taken for the suppression 
or assimilation of the national religion). 
G. Faaniez: Pére Joseph and 
Richelieu, concluded [maintaining that 
Richelieu intended Pére Joseph for his 
political successor]._—P. Brrrranp 
prints a memoir and letter of Talley- 
rand {October-December 1805, contain- 
ing proposals for the dismemberment of 
Turkey in favour of Austria, at the 
sacrifice of the latter’s western and 
south-western territories].—Baron pu 
CassE: The diary and correspondence 
of queen Catherine of Westphalia, con- 
tinued [April-August 1812}. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlv. 1.— 
Abbé E. Vacanparp: St. Bernardand the 
schism of Anacletus II in Italy [1132- 
1138].——Comte pre Crrcourt: Louis, 
duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI, 
and his Italian enterprises [1392-1396]; 
part i. L. Scrour: The French re- 
public and the republic of Genoa (1794- 
1799].——Abbé P. Bartrron: The Vati- 
can library since Paul III [an account 
of its more modern collections}.——P. 
Gautot: An episode of the captivity at 
the Temple [relating Jarjayes’ attempt 
to release queen Marie Antoinette]. —— 
A.pE GannieRS: The campaign of 1814 
fon Houssaye’s work]. G. Ganpy: 
The memoirs of the comte de Villéle. 
Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes,xlix. 
5, 6.—H. Omonr prints a catalogue of 
the Greek manuscripts of cardinal 
Ridolfi [purchased from his heirs by 
marshal Strozzi, from whom they 
passed to queen Catherine de Médicis, 
and thence into what is now the Biblio- 
théque Nationale].——P. Fournrer de- 
scribes a manuscript of the forged De- 
cretals belonging to the Grande Char- 
treuse [now at Grenoble; unknown to 
Hinschius and presenting among other 
points of interest a new text of the old 
Latin version of the council of Ephesus]. 
——J.GautTuier: The missal and pon- 
tifical of Amédée de Talaru, archbishop 











Contents of Perwodical Publications 


I, FRANCE 








of Lyons [a manuscript at Besangon 
hitherto unidentified], with documents, 
tables of contents, &c.——-H. Moran- 
VILLE prints extracts from the ‘ jornalia 
thesauri’ and ‘extractus thesauri’ 
[1362-1419], concluded [with index). 
H. pe Curzon: Recent works on 
medieval architecture. 





Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, iii. 1. — 


Duc ve Broce: The policy of Russia 
in 1800 [printing a memoir addressed to 
the emperor Paul in 1800, with marginal 
annotations by the emperor himself, 
from a copy amongst the papers 
of baron Fain. The author of the 
memoir is not yet identified]._—A. 
Gerrroy: Letters of the duchesse de 
Longueville {twenty to the prince de 
Condé, 1643-1676, one to cardinal 
Mazarin, and an important letter from 
Lenet to Condé on the Fronde at Bor- 
deaux, all from the collection of count 
de Léwenhaupt, with annotations by 
M. Chéruel].— Baron v’Avrin: The 
partition of Africa.——-G. Pa.ain: 
The United States and England in 
1795 [a letter from Talleyrand to 
lord Lansdowne pointing out that in 
spite of the apparent inclination of the 
Americans for France their permanent 
feelings and interests must bind them 
to England].—A. p’Aupiany: A 
Turkish ambassador (Mehemet Effendi} 
at Paris during the regency [1720- 
1721}._—-Scnrrer: The marquis du 
Bonac’s memoir on the affairs of nor- 
thern Europe [1700-1710], continued 
{describing the characters of Peter the 
Great and Augustus of Poland]. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, iv. 1. January—R. ve 
LapoutaveE: On the publication of 
parliamentary debates in England [a 
review of the recently published blue 
books, with a sketch of the history of 
the question]._—H. Ostrocorsk1: The 
organisation of political parties in the 
United States, concluded [dealing with 
the attempted remedies and their 
failure].——J.Fiacu: Local government 
in Ireland [1830-1886]._—L. Bassr- 
REAU: The first conquests of Mohammed 
Ali in the Soudan [(1820-1824].—~ 
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F. Auvsurtin: The French revolution 
according to a new historian [review of 
M. Sorel’s ‘Europe et la révolution fran- 
gaise,’ seeking to explain and bring out 
M. Sorel’s view that the course of the 
revolution was determined by the tra- 
ditions of the monarchy, with special 
reference to the case of the emigrants, 
the question of the civil constitution of 
the clergy, and the preliminaries of the 
war of 1792]. 

Bulletin de la Societe de l’'Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxxvii. 10, 
11. Nov.—Dec.—A. Bernus: Antoine 
de Chandieu, from his unpublished 
journal, V [1583-1591], two articles, 
concluded. C. Reap describes some 
contemporary huguenot replies to Ron- 
sard, ‘jadis Poéte et maintenant Preb- 
stre ’ [1562-3], two articles. 

Comptes Rendus de l' Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres. July—C. 
Crermont-GanneEau: Une inscription 
francaise découverte a Saint-Jean 
d@’ Acre. J. Barter: Sur plusieurs 
textes grecs récemment découverts, rela- 
tifs ad Vhistoire des Blémyes.——J. Dr- 
LAVILLE Le Rovix: Les anciens Teu- 
toniques et Vordre de Saint-Jean de 
Jérusalem.— H. D’ARBOIS DE JUBAIN- 
vitLE : La chronologie étrusque. 

Journal Asiatique. — September—C. Cirr- 
MONT-GANNEAU : Notes d’épigraphie et 
@’ histoire arabes. 

Le Moyen Age, i. 11. December—K. 
Lamprecut: T'he hundred in the Frank- 
ish judicial system [a commentary on 
Tacitus,‘Germ.’xii., maintaining against 
the accepted view that the ‘ principes’ 
were actual judges and the hundred 
‘comites’ a select body of advisers, 
and that the hundred was a definite 
area with several judicial courts com- 
prised within it, if it was of considerable 
size]. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit.— 
September—P. Leszur: Des consé- 
quences du délit de Vesclave dans les 
lois barbares et dans les capitulaires. 

La Revolution Francaise..—November— 
Dr. Rosrxet: Les commencements de 
Danton, concluded.— Un pamphlet 
sur Robespierre [March 1791]. De- 
cember—K, Cuampion: Les powvoirs des 
députés en 1789. F. Bornareu: Etude 
sur les assignats pendant la révolution. 
——E. Camparpon: Liste des membres 
de la noblesse impériale dressée d’apreés 
les registres de lettres patentes- Janu- 
ary—J. Guirrrey: Etude sur la collec- 
tion des ‘ Archives parlementaires.’ —~ 
G. Escanpre: Les armées de la Répu- 
blique [1792-1800]. F. Rovvrire: 
Le Constituant Ricard. E. Campar- 
pon : Liste des membres de la noblesse 
impériale, continued. 

Revue Britannique. — November — G. 
Bapst: Les joyaux de la couronne sous 
la convention, le directoire, et le con- 





























sulat.—January—L. Potnsarp: La 
dette perpéiuelle en Angleterre au dix- 
huitiéme siécle. 

Revue de Cavalerie.— December—General 
Tuoumas: Murat, concluded.——= 
January & February—Anon.: Général 
Bruyére (1772-1813, his life and mili- 
tary career]. 

Revue de Géographie.—November—L. 
Drapeyron: Essai de colonisation de 
Vile d’ Asinara par des Francais (1768), 
d’aprés des documents inédits.—C. 
Frervitie: Voyage anonyme et inédit 
dun janséniste en Flandre et en Hol- 
lande, continued.——January—L. Dra- 
PEYRON: L’image de la France sous les 
derniers Valois [1525-1589] et sous les 
premiers Bourbons [1589-1682].——A. 
Levinck: La Superga: le siége, 
Vassaut, et la délivrance de Turin. 
—C. Frervinte: Voyage d’un jan- 
séniste en Flandre et en Hollande, con- 
tinued. 

Revue des Etudes Juives, No. 34. October 
—L. Lazarp: Les juifs de Touraine. 
8. Remacnu: La communauté des juifs 
d@’Athribis {from a Greek inscription 
found at Bencha in lower Egypt].—- 
I. Lorn: Josef Haccohen et les chro- 
niqueurs juifs, concluded._——S. Ret- 
nacH : Inscription relative 4 la guerre 
de Judée. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale.— December 
—C. Cuapaup-Arnautt: La guerre 
d@escadre sous le ministére de Colbert. 

J. Detarsre: Tourville et la 
marine de son temps : notes, lettres, et 
documents [1642-1701]. 

Revue du Monde Latin.—November— 
Comte ve Barrau: L’assemblée des 
notables en 1787 d’aprés des documents 
anglais, continued. 

Revue de la Reéevolution.—November— 
J. Larocgue: La question financiére en 
1737, continued. E. ve BEavure- 
PARE: La justice révolutionnaire en 
Normandie. == December—E. Birk: 
Paris en 1793, continued.-——F. 
Compes: Merlin de Thionville et la 
diplomatie prussienne au bord du Rhin. 
——H. Wetscnuincer: Le mariage de 
Napoléon et de Marie-Louise. 
Quervau-LameRIE: Papiers inédits de 
Choudiew sur la guerre de Vendée, 
concluded. January—G. Soren: 
Les représentants du peuple a Varmée 
des Pyrénées-Orientales en 1793, con- 
cluded._—Brutey: Saint-Domingue 
et la révolution francaise. 

Le Spectateur Militaire.— December 15— 
E. B.: The history of Europe during 
the French revolution, third and con- 
cluding paper. 

Séances et Travaux de l’Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques.—No- 
vember—G. Satce: Les archives du 
palais de Monaco et V’intérét de ses col- 
lections pour Vhistoire de France-—— 
A. Vanpau: Lowis XIV et l’ Egypte. 
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Il. GERMANY 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift (Munich) 
lx. 2.—F. Mernecxe: The diet of 
Ratisbon [1667] and the war of devolu- 
tion [an account of the discussions, 
partly from documentary sources]. 
H. Detsriicx: The triarii and light- 
armed troops in the Roman army.—— 
M. Lenmann prints three wnpublished 
writings of Frederick the Great. I: 
‘ Considérations sur l’état politique de 
l’Europe’ [9 May 1782}; II: ‘ Ré- 
flexions sur l’administration des finan- 
ces pour le gouvernement prussien ’ 
[20 Oct. 1784]; III: ‘ De la politique’ 
(Nov. 1784, ‘a fragment of an historical 
work ’}—=——3.—M. Lenmany prints 
Stein’s diary during the Vienna con- 
gress [1814-1815], with elucidations. 
F. Hirscu: The Austrian diplo- 
matist Franz von Lisola and his ac- 
tivity during the northern war [1655- 
1660], from Pribram’s edition.—J. 
Bextocu: Seleucus Callinicus and An- 
tiochus Hieraz. 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Goérres-Gesell- 
schaft (Munich), x. 1.--F. X. Fonx: 
The treatise ‘de aleatoribus’ [con- 
sidered as a homily of the third cen- 
tury, probably of the second half of 
that century, and not, as A. Harnack 
holds, the production of pope Victor I 
at the end of the second century]. 
—-G. Hirrer: St. Bernard’s mira- 
cles and their critics—--Dr. Faux : 
The palsgrave Frederick IIl and the 
convent of Marienkrone at Oppenheim 
[1565-1571].——K. Evset: The lite- 
rary remains of the Franciscans Sba- 
ralea and Papini.—-F. X. Gutas- 
SCHRODER: On the diet of Frankfurt of 
1366 [with a brief of Urban V, 23 Feb. 
1366).—--H. Denirte: Kaufmann’s 
* Geschichte der deutschen Universitd- 
ten’ [a severe criticism].—~ Freiherr 
von Hertiine: LEicken’s ‘ Geschichte 
und System der mittelalterlichen Welt- 
anschauung.’ 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xiv. 2.._-T. Momsen: East-Gothic 
studies. I: The consular dating of 
the divided empire {showing that the 
old chronological practice was retained 
in Italy even in the time of the Gothic 
kings without mention of their regnal 
years, and giving particulars as to the 
method of nominating and publication 
of the names of the consuls, the nomi- 
nation of one consul usually taking 
place in the east and of the other in 
the west]. W. Gunpuaco: The 
claims of the sees of Arles and Vienne 
to the primacy of Gaul. I [stating 
the case and showing that the irrecon- 
cilable character of the evidence ad- 
duced by each must imply forgery 
somewhere, for the discovery of which 














AND AUSTRIA 


the writer describes the manuscripts of 
the ‘Epistole Arelatenses’ and their 
relations, examining the formule and 
comparing the letters with the Acts of 
Gallic synods].-——P. Keur: The im- 
perial documents in the Vatican ar- 
chives, with calendars, &c. of originals 
and copies.—_E. Sacxur: Studies on 
Rodulf Glaber {maintaining that his 
‘Histories’ were at first composed in 
an orderly chronological sequence, but 
afterwards thrown into confusion by the 
author’s additions, and endeavouring to 
ascertain the dates at which the diffe- 
rent parts were written). J. WERNER 
prints a medieval elegy on the decline 
of poetry.—H. Bresstav prints for- 
mule from the chancery of Lewis the 
Bavarian. 





Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


(Munich), Abhandlungen, xviii. 2. — 
L. von Rocxtncer : The composition of 
the imperial law-book known as the 
‘Schwabenspiegel’ [maintaining against 
Ficker that its date falls under the 
reign of Richard of Cornwall (‘not 
later than 1268’), not under that of 
Rudolf of Habsburg (‘ 1275 or a little 
later’), and that it was written not at 
Augsburg but in East Franconia, pro- 
bably either at Bamberg or Wiirzburg, 
if not in part at one and in part at the 
other of these towns; the local history 
and political situation of which at’ the 
required date are here minutely inves- 
tigated].___-C. A. Cornettus : Calvin’s 
return to Geneva. I: The Guillermins 
{dealing with the progress of party- 
action and the attempts at reconcilia- 
tion between 1538 and 1540]._——F. 
Srieve prints forty-six letters of the 
house of Wittelsbach, continued [1597], 
with a full narrative introduction. 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. 
und hist. Classe. 1888, ii. 3.—S. 
Rrezier: Themarriage of duke Albrecht 
IV of Bavaria with Kunigunde of 
Austria [arguing against the tradition 
that he forged Frederick III’s consent]. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte, 


(Vienna), lxxii. 2.—A. Huser: The 
ecclesiastical proceedings against Mar- 
garet [Maultasch} of Tyrol in respect 
of her separation from John of Bohemia 
and marriage with Lewis of Branden- 
burg [with unpublished documents from 
the town archives of Udine giving de- 
tails of the case]. H. Scuuirrer : 
The emperor Francis I {of Austria] and 
the house of Napoleon from his over- 
throw to his death [a diplomatic narra- 
tive], with a collection of sixty-two 
documents. 





Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), x. 1. A. Riret: The calendar 
and its medieval illustrations [with an 
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introduction on the Greek and Roman 
calendars], with plates.——W. Wi- 
GAND; Early archives of the abbey of 
Miinster in Elsass {now at Colmar}. 
——P. Scuerrer-Borcnorst: On the 
Jirst relations between Habsburg and 
Hungary ; criticism of the Baumgar- 
tenberg formulary [dealing with the 
statement that Rudolf had had long 
negotiations with the king of France 
and had made a treaty with him ata 
personal interview. The writer formerly 
held that ‘France’ was a mistake for 
‘Sicily,’ but now brings reasons in sup- 
port of the view that the reference is 
to Ladislaus of Hungary}. THE 
Same: On the historians of Cremona 
for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
{regarding both the Annals of Cremona 
and of Piacenza as dependent upon 
earlier (lost) Cremona annals; while 
another lost historian of the thirteenth 
century may be traced in the Mantuan 
chronicle and in Tolosanus of Faenza). 
——G. Tumpititt: Attempts at wnion in 
Swabia under king Sigismund [1426- 
1432].——M. Broscu: Schemes for a 





Habsburg marriage with Elizabeth of 


England {giving an account of the 
discussion of the question first in 
regard to the archduke Ferdinand 
from 1554-5, and then in regard 
to his brother the archduke Charles]. 
——H. Ammann prints a document de- 
scribing an attempt to murder by witch- 
craft (1371). 

Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische 
Jahrbiicher (Berlin), lxiii. 1. January 
—F. H. Revscu: A crisis in the history 
of the Jesuit order [the controversy 
concerning probabilism and the general 
of the order Gonzalez}.—— C. Bornuax: 
New administrative reforms in England 
{with a sketch of the old system of lo- 
cal government]. 2. February— 
A. Harnack: August Neander—= 
3. March.—H. Boos: Jean Froissart. 

Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, 1888.—M. Srern: Analekten 
zur Geschichte der Juden, I-III. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland. iii. 1.—D. Keruer: Zur 
Geschichte der Besteuerung der Juden 
durch Kaiser Sigmund und Kinig Al- 
brecht II. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlii. 4.— 
M. Scurerner : On the history of the con- 
troversy between Jews and Mohamme- 
dans {down to the tenth century]. 











CHURCH HISTORY 


Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kircheni- 
geschichte (Gotha), x. 3—H. V. 
SavERLAND: Cardinal John Dominici 
and his relation to the attempts to 
restore the union of the church [1406- 
1415], continued from vol, ix._—F, 


Theologische 


UnnHorn : Lutheran monks at Loceum; 
a contribution to the history of the 
efforts of Gerhard Wolter Molanus for 
the promotion of union between the 
Lutherans and the reformed church 
[1683-1706], with documents.——O. 
Sersass prints fragments of a peni- 
tential from a Weingarten manuscript 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
T. Koupe prints notices from the Acta 
of the universities of Bologna and of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, bearing upon 
the protestant reformers.——H. Hot- 
STEIN: Hieronymus von Endorf [with 
an account of some of his tracts, 1523- 
1525].-—H.Lanpweur: John Dureus 
and his negotiations with Brandenburg 
in favour of union [1631-1671], with 
documents. 





Denifle & Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Literatur- 


und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters (Freiburg), iv. 3.—This number 
is entirely the work of father Denifle. 
He prints the statutes and ordinances of 
Benedict XII for the office of the papal 
penitentiary [1338], with a list of taxa- 
ciones for tariff of charges].——Docw- 
ments concerning the history of the 
medieval universities. I: Bologna (ce. 
1213-1220 to 1252). IL: The law 
school at Avignon [1263]. IIL: The 
papal brief of foundation for the [pro- 
jected} wniversity of Gray in the 
Franche-Comté [1291]. IV: New 
documents concerning the university of 
Lérida [1297-1388].——On the manu- 
scripts of the work done for the correc- 
tion of the text of the Vulgate in the 
thirteenth century [with a notice of the 
share taken in it by Stephen Langton). 
Nicolas of Strassburg, afourteenth- 
century plagiarist [from John of Paris 
and others). The origin of the 
‘ Historia,’ or ‘ Sermo,’ of Nemo.—— 
Documents showing the veneration 
early paid to Urban Vand a bull of 
the antipope Clement VII [1381] order- 
ing an inquiry into his life and reputed 
miracles._— On the condemnation of 
the writings of Raimund Lull. Ex- 
penses of the cityof Montpellier incurred 
during an embassy to the curia’[1340)}. 











Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


Ixx. 4.—Dr. Hente: The worship of 
Men-and Mithra in Phrygia, in con- 
nexion with erroneous béliefs among 
the Christians of Colosse. 

Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha),1889,2.—W.Kérret: Theorigin 
of the apostolate according to the New 
Testament._—P. Tscnaxkert: Minor 
contributions to Luther’s biography 
{with letters to or concerning him o 
the years 1530, 1537, and 1543.] 


Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xiii. 1.—B. Dunr, 8.J.: 
The oltl German Jesuits as historians. 
——H. Grisar: Christian inscriptions 
in Rome.——F. Exnnte prints letters of 
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archbishop Peckham on the conflict 
between Augustinianism and Aristote- 
lianism [already printed in Wilkins’s 
‘Concilia’ and C. T. Martin’s edition 
of Peckham’s ‘ Registrum,’ but here 
placed together for convenience, with 
notes}. 

Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie (Leipzig), xxxi. 4.—E. 
Eau: On the primitive christian mar- 
tyrdoms. I: Chronological data con- 
cerning Polycarp and Ignatius. II: 
The martyrdom of Felicitas and her 
children [considered as a poetical imi- 
tation of the martyrdom of the Mac- 
cabees].——F. Gorres: Christianity 
in the Sassanian kingdom.——xxxii. 1. 
THe Same: The caliph Haroun al 
Rashid and the Christians. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine (Berlin), lxix. 3. December— 
Lt.-gen. J. von Hemmann: The cam- 
paign: of 1809 im the Tyrol, about 
Salzburg, and on the southern frontiers 
of Bavaria, concluded.—=Ixx. 1. 
January—Anon.: In Frederick's days 
{an account of the awards and distinc- 
tions in the army of Frederick the 
Great].—- Major H. Kunz: The 
battles and skirmishes of the Crimean 
war, concluded [a good account, but 
depending too much on French autho- 
tities] ——=2. February—Lieut. von 
Decuenp: The second period of the 
Rhine campaign of 1793 [with details 
from the Marburg archives]|._—Anon. : 
Contributions touching Prussia at the 
time of its great catastrophe, 1806 [notes 
on Clausewitz’s ‘ Nachrichten ’}. 

Militar-Wochenblatt (Berlin).— December 





12—Von D: The ancient Prussian 
fortress of Regenstein [an account of 
the fortress (demolished in 1758) and 
of the historical events of which it had 
been the scene].——February 6— 
Anon.: The generals commanding the 
Prussian, Saxon, and Wiirtemberg 
armies, 1814-1888 [lists of commanders 
useful to historians}.——B eiheft1889, 
No. 1.—Anon.: ‘1815-1796’ [with the 
object of showing the great personal 
influence of the commarders in the 
Waterloo campaign, and arguing that if 
Beaulieu had been in the place of Blii- 
cher and Gneisenau, and Colli in the 
place of Wellington, Napoleon would 
probably have attained the same result 
as in his first Italian campaign]. 
Streffleur’s Oesterreichische Militarische 
Zeitschrift (Vienna).— December—C raf 
Gyvutat: Considerations on the cam- 
paign of 1859 in Italy (a personal ex- 
planation of the author in regard to his 
share in the earlier portion of the cam- 
paign, based on papers left by general 
Anton Vetter von Doggenfeld).——= 
January & February—Capt. Freiherr 
von GorresHEIM : Statistics of battles 
from 1792 to 1871 [giving useful chrono- 
logical lists of battles and skirmishes, 
names of commanders, numbers en- 
gaged, statistics of killed, wounded, 
prisoners, &c.]|-——Anon: How was the 
military genius of Napoleon formed? 
{an account of general Pierron’s book, 
‘Comment s’est formé le génie militaire 
de Napoléon I’ (Paris, 1888) which 
shows that Napoleon’s success in his 
first Italian campaign was based on a 
profound knowledge of the operations 
on the same spot of the Maillebois, 
peére et fils, and the engineer Bourcet in 
the middle of the eighteenth century]. 











Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 179.—B. 
Lewis : Roman antiquities in Touraine 
and the central Pyrenees. ——A. Harts- 
HORNE: On the monuments and effigies 
in St. Mary’s church and the Beau- 
champ chapel, Warwick.-——J. Park 
Harrison : Recent discoveries in Oxford 
cathedral {dealing with apparent re- 
mains of an earlier church with three 
apses]. E. 8. Drewrrr: An anker- 
hold at St. Martin’s, Chipping Ongar. 

J.A. Gorcn: A squire’s home in 

James I’s time.—— Sir T. H. B. Baker: 

Wisby and some churches of South Got- 

land, _ illustrated. No. 180.—B. 

Lewis: Roman antiquities in Towraine 

and the central Pyrenees, continued. 

—J. T. Mickteruwaire: On pigeon- 

houses in churches.—E. T. 

Werner: The great wall of China. 

J.L. Anpré: Mural and other paintings 

in English churches.——E. J. Horxiys: 

The English medieval church organ. 

















Archeological Review, ii. 4. December 


—E. Bett: On the distinction between 
Romanesque and Gothic [giving reasons 
for the retention of the name of the ‘ Nor- 
man’ style}.—— Quarterly summary of 
archeological discoveries and work, —— 
E. Peacock: The dedication of churches, 
with a table [showing the prevalence of 
particular dedications in certain coun- 
ties].___C. T. Martin: Witchcraft in 
the sixteenth century.—E. Peacock : 
The church porch (as used for business 
transactions in the middle ages]|.——— 
5. January—aA. J. Evans : Stonehenge 
[adducing comparative evidence to show 
that it is a sepulchral monument of 
the Round-Barrow period, c. 300 B.c., 
connected further with the service of 
the greater gods, and perhaps conse- 
crated with a holy tree within its 
central triliths]—_J. E. Price: 
Roman remains in Yorkshire [with a 
catalogue].——O. C. Pet: Domesday 
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measures of land [in reply to J. H. 
Round)].==6. February—H. Haw: 
The site of the ancient exchequer at 
Westminster.——J. Jacoss: Notes on 
Jews from the pipe rolls of the twelfth 
century {31 Hen. I to 1 Joh.}. 
iii. 1. March—Tue Same: Recent re- 
search in biblical archeology.——F. 
Seeponm: The rise in the value of 
silver between 1300 and 1500 [{main- 
taining against J. E. T. Rogers that 
ordinary money payments were made 
not by weight but by money of the cur- 
rent coin of the day). 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 54. 
January—Dorothy Osborne’s letters. 
~—RIenan’s ‘ History of Israel.’-— 
John Gerson. 

Contemporary Review.—February—Sir 
F. Pottock: Sir Henry Maine and 
his worm. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xii. 
January—kK. Peacock: Were nuns ever 
immured ? [maintaining that there is 
no evidence for the statement]. — 
Encyclical letter of pope Leo XIII on 
liberty [20 June 1888). 

Edinburgh Review, No. 345. January 
—India under the marquis of Dufferin. 
—-—‘ The Vyne’ in Hampshire [review 
of C. W. Chute’s ‘ History ’}.——Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe [review of 8S. 
Lane-Poole’s ‘ Life ’). 

Jewish Quarterly Review, i.—H. 
Graetz: The significance of Judaism 
for the present and the future. A. 
Nevpaver: Where are the ten tribes? 
I: The Bible, Talmud, and Midrashic 
literature. ——T. K. Cureyne: The origin 
of the book of Zechariah.—=ii. D. 














IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschic- 
denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague), 
3rd ser, v. 2.—H. G. Hamaker: On 
certain ancient taxes in Holland, the 
‘huslotha’ [said to have been imposed 
on the Frisians by Charles the Great], 
the ‘vronescoud,’ and the ‘ jaarbede.’ 
——R. Fru: The Gravenregister from 
the Adelbertsboek of the abbey of Eg- 
mond {printing passages presenting 
variants, with a collation of the published 
text]. Tue Same: Contributions to 
the history of the burgomastership of 
Amsterdam in the time of the republic. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique (Ghent), 1888, 4.—P. Ciarys: 


Kavurmann: Four of the oldest epitaphs 
after the settlement of the Jews in Eng- 
land.—_A, Nevpaver: Where are the 
ten tribes? IL: Eldad the Danite.—— 
A. H. Sayce: The book of Hosea in the 
light of Assyrian research. 

National Review, No. 71. January—G. 
B. Lancaster Woopsurne: Politics a.v. 
1705-1707 [from Hearne’s diary].—— 
73. March—F. Lecce: Divination in 
the seventeenth century. 

Nineteenth Century, No. 143. January 
J.G. Ateer: The posthumous vicissi- 
tudes of James II.——W. E. Guap- 
stonE : Daniel O’ Connell. 

The Month, No. 296. February—E. 
Scurerner: Father Malagrida [a 
Jesuit martyr in Portugal under Pom- 
bal’s government; recently commemo- 
rated at his birthplace, Menaggio, on 
the lake of Como}. 

Quarterly Review, No. 335. Janwary— 
The early life of lord Beaconsfield 
(from his correspondence, with remarks 
on his later foreign policy). ——The 
comte de Falloux’s ‘ Mémoires.’ — 
Venice, her institutions and private 
life [illustrating the type of character 
and civilisation produced under the 
conditions of her civic and maritime 
history].—— The letters and diary of 
Count Cavour.——Gambling [with an 
historical sketch of the practice]. 
Lord Godolphin [a memoir, from H. 
Elliot’s ‘ Life ’}. 

Scottish Review, No. 25. Janwary—The 
last resting-place of St. Andrew [re- 
moved in the thirteenth century to 
Amalfi]. 








AND BELGIUM 


Saint-Michel, at Ghent, continued. —— 
H. DeLenaye: Notes on Henry of Ghent 
| Henricus de Gandavo,—exposing errors 
and confusions about him, and noticing 
M. de Pauw’s ingenious identification of 
the schoolman with the meester Heyn- 
ric Formator’ (perhaps ‘de Scheppere’), 
who appears in some manuscript 
Flemish verses here quoted].—M. 
Heiss: The office of grand bailli at 
Ghent in the fourteenth century; a 
contribution to the study of civil pro- 
cedure (from the accounts in the city 
archives], continued. Notice of the 
manuscripts from Sir Thomas Philipps’s 
collection purchased by the Belgian 





History of the gilde sowveraine et cheva- government. 
liére des escrimeurs, or chef-confrérie de 
V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. ii, 2._D. Carenzacct: The peace 
between Florence and Pisa in 1364, 
printing the text with two other docu- 
ments.—A. G1ANANDREA: The seignory 


of Francesco Sforza in the march of 
Ancona: documents, continued [1435- 
1436]).——A. Guastr prints seven 
letters of Clement VII relating to the 
illness and death of Giovanni de’ Me- 
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dici (from wounds received at the battle 
of Pavia]. L. Zpexaver: Survey of 
German literature [1880-1887] bearing 
on medieval Italian history._——A. TEN- 
NERONI prints inventories, chiefly of 
ecclesiastical furniture, &c., belonging 
to two cardinals [1286].-—G. Ron- 
DONI prints a Sienese account of Savo- 
narola..— Calendar of Strozzi char- 
tres, continued. 

Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), v. 4.— 
I. Ravuicu: The first war between the 
Venetians and Filippo Maria Visconti, 
concluded. F. Scuuprer: Works on 
the history of the university of Bologna. 

Rivista Militare Italiana (Rome), 3rd 
ser.iv.—Capt. L. Lapercui: The cam- 
paign of the duc de Rohan in the 
Valtellina im 1635 [an illustration of 
mountain warfare]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xv. 2. 
—L. Frati1: Calendar of documents at 
Bologna transcribed from the Vatican 
archives relating to the contest between 
pope John XXII and Matteo Visconti 
[1321-1324]. A. Brrronorr1: The 
leper acts at the court of Manta from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
C. Cantt: The Sforza and Charles 
VIII [a study of their relations and of 
the state of politics and culture at Milan 
at the time]. M. Carri: The ancient 
abbey of St. Celsus at Milan [with an 
account of its inscriptions). ws 
Rossi: Giasone del Maino {on Gabotto’s 
book, with additional materials]. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xiii. 4.—E. Coccuta: The tomb of 
Vergil, a contribution to the topography 
of the ancient city of Naples; con- 
cluded._——N. Barone: Historical 
notes extracted from the registers of the 














court in the Aragonese chancery [1482- 
1484].—N. Parisio prints a Greek 
document of the twelfth century [con- 
taining a judgment in a case of dis- 
puted property claimed by the monas- 
tery of Gerace].——G. Romano prints a 
notice from a manuscript at Pavia giv- 
ing details of the damage caused by the 
earthquake of 1456..—G. pr Brasus 
prints a fragment of an unpublished 
Neapolitan diary (October 1670 —~March 
1671] 


Archivio della R Societa Romana di 


Storia Patria, xi. 3, 4—A. GapRIELLI: 
The letters of Cola di Rienzo and medi- 
eval letter-writing [showing the influence 
of the established rules for correspon- 
dence on Rienzi’s letters]._—O. Tom- 
masini: The diary of Stefano Infessura, 
an essay preliminary to a new edition 
of the work; with notes on the family 
of Infessura and documents relating to 
it.—_—_-I. Grore1: The external history 
of the Vatican manuscript of the ‘ Diur- 
nus Romanorum Pontificum.’— ~ C. 
CastTELLANI prints a letter of the conser- 
vators of the city to Alexander VI on 
the reception of Charles VIII in Rome 
[3 June 1495]. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxvi. 2.—F. Cerone: 


The pope and the Venetians in the fourth 
crusade, part ii.; concluded._—F. C. 
CarrerRi: The government of Spilim- 
bergo [dealing with the rise of the 
houses of Zucola and Spilimbergo in 
the thirteenth century, and giving an 
account of their rule}. E. Draant 
prints the chronicle of Antonio Purli- 
liese, vice-abbat of Famna [ending in 
1532].——A. Luvzio prints five letters of 
Vittorino da Feltre [1437-1444]. 





VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrtrx) 


The Antiquary (Starina).— December— 
N. D. Suestaxov: The _ distur- 
bances among the students at Kazan 
in 1882..——V. V. Vrerestcnacin: Re- 
collections of an artist, concluded 
[describing the doings of the Russian 
troops at Adrianople in 1878). 
January—N. K. Scumper: Russia in 
her relations with Europe in the 
reign of the emperor Alexander I, 
continued [gives an account of the 
treaty of Tilsit and the secret articles 
contained in it}. Count Michael 
Tarielovich Loris Melikov [an obituary 
notice of the late Russian general, 
who died at Nice on 24 December. 
It deals especially with what the 
writer calls the most memorable year 
of his life [1880-81] when he was ap- 
pointed by the emperor to put a stop 
to the conspiracies and secret socie- 
ties in Russia). A. Guppinet: Ch. 
Gubbinet, professor of medicine, and 














his recollections of the siege of Sebas- 
topol [he died in 1873, and these inte- 
resting papers are published by his 
brothers; they describe the siege, and 
among other events the deaths of Na- 
khimov and Istomin}].—— Some letters 
of Alexander Herzen.—— Extracts from 
the note-book of admiral Nakhimov at 
Sebastopol. February—Tur Ept- 
tor: Mikhail Christophorovich Reu- 
tern [account of a Russian minister of 
finance for more than sixteen years]. 








The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Viestnik).—December—B. A. Muuv- 
TIN: N. N. Muraviev as governor 
of Siberia, concluded._—K. N. Gor- 
Bunov: Among the Raskolniks of the 
Southern Ural [sketches of Russian 
dissenters].——N. N.: The nest of the 
Zaporozhians [an interesting article 
on the Dnieper Cossacks by way of 
review of Evarnitski’s book on the 
popular traditions about them].— K. 
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M. Goropntkov: Political prisoners at 
Yalutorovsk and Kurgan [recollections 
of some eminent exiles in Siberia].—— 
M. 8S. R.: An English consul as a 
Russian volunteer: recollections of the 
war of 1877-78 [his name was Hartford, 
and he had settled in the Crimea].—— 
January—V. A. Brusasov: Relations 
of Russia with the German powers 
fan historical sketch, beginning with 
the year 1490, when Russia formed 
an alliance with Maximilian against 
Casimir of Poland).-—A. S. Kuarua- 
mov: Hxtracts from his memoirs ‘among 
others of the war of 1854). N. Drv- 
ZHININ: To the memory of count Spe- 
ranski [an account of his labours in 
the codification of the Russian laws). 
-——N. N. Frrsov: The attempt of the 
duke of Savoy to become king of Bul- 
garia, Serbia, the Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
and Macedonia [Charles Emanuel I, 
1580-1630; he conceived the idea of 
delivering the Greeks and Slavs from 
the Turkish yoke, by means of an 
alliance with the pope, Spain, and the 
republic of Genoa}.—— January-Fe- 
bruary—A. N. Motcuanov : Contempo- 
rary Persia {the life of the shah, the 
manners of the people, &c.}|—February 
—D. Itovatskr: The contest of Ivan 
the Terrible with Stephen Batory for 
Livonia [in 1577, an extract from the 
third volume of the author’s ‘ History 
of Russia’ forthcoming].—P. N. 
Potevor: Characters of the ‘time of 
troubles’ [the days of the false Deme- 
trius at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century]|.—K. A. Borozprn : 
Recollections of count Loris Melikov. 


Journal of the Minister of Public Edu- 


cation (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosvietschenia).—January—D. 
I. Inovatsx1: Lithuania in the time of 
the Jagiellos [the gradual enslavement 
of the free peasant; the first Lithu- 
anian statute ; sketches of the manners 
of the szlachta from Kurbski and 
others]. —-E. N. SHepxin: The army 
of royalists in Russia [sketches of the 
numerous: French émigrés in the Rus- 
sian service at the close of last cen- 
tury]. A. N. Vesenovsxr: The Rus- 
sian expedition against Byzantium in 
the year 941 [extracts from Byzantine 
writers, Nestor and others].——Janu- 
ary-February-—V. G. Vasturevsk1: The 
Polish and German press on the war 
of Batory with Ivan the Terrible [a 
complete survey of the materials, 
whether in broadsides and contempo- 
rary accounts or subsequent compila- 
tions of Polish and German historians]. 
N. I. Vesetovskr: Review of Smirnov’s 
history of the khans of the Crimea 
till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. A. V. Mixsattov: The 
question of the redactions of the 
Domostroi: its composition and origin 
(fully discusses this curious book, 
whether it was written by the priest 
Sylvester, &c.].——G. V. Forsten : 
The policy of Sweden in the ‘ time of 
troubles’ [a valuable study from con- 
temporary documents}.——T. I. Us- 
PENSKI: Notes on the history of Monte- 
negro {a review of the work of Miklo- 
sich, ‘Die serbischen Dynasten Crno- 
jevic, which contains much new 
matter]. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, xiii. 4. October.—Roman in- 
scriptions from Barcelona and Segovia. 
-——-Accountof base of acolumn, possibly 
of the famous statue of Hercules from 
Cadiz. —_—F. Fira prints an unpublished 
biography of Alfonso IX, by Gil de 
Zamora. ——C. F. Duro writes on the 
standard and sword of the league sent 
to don John by Pius V [the standard is 
not in the cathedral of Gaeta but of 
Toledo, the sword in the Museo Naval]. 
——F. Fira: Three unpublished bulls 
of Gregory IX, Alexander IV, and Cle- 
ment IV, from Segovia. C. F. Duro 
gives an interesting charter of Sanabria 
granted by Alfonso X, May 1263, revok- 
ing one of 1220, which was in Latin and 
contrary to right and reason [regula- 
tions as to police and justice; parti- 
tion of fines and confiscations between 
king, council, and alcalde; ordeal; 
refugee serfs; commutation of services; 
buying and selling; ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdiction; inhabitants not to 


help their lord against the townsmen, 
but only to give him a horse if dis- 
mounted ; humane provisions respect- 
ing women and the families of cri- 
minals}. 5. November—A bronze 
tessera hospitalis from Paredes de Nava. 

—Roman inscriptions from Avila. 
Talavera, Torres, Barcelona, Valera. 
——Reports, dated 1765 and 1790, on 
Roman and Visigothic ruins at Cabeza 
del Griego.——F. Fira prints docu- 
ments of the sixteenth century relating 
to antiquities at Uclés and Cabeza del 
Griego. ——C. F. Duro describes a chart 
of Domenico Vigliaroes, Palermo, 
1577 {from a notice by E. T. Hamy). 
——$. December.——F. Danvina con- 
tributes the biography of Na Car- 
roca de Vilaragut, favourite of Juan I 
of Aragon. F. Coprra collects 
from the history of Almoktabis 
notices of embassies from Christian 
princes to Alhaquem II from 970 to 
974 A.D. [these include Borrell I, count 
of Barcelona, Garcia I of Navarre 
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Elvira, regent of Galicia, the Eastern 
emperor, and the emperor Otho IT].—— 
E. Hiner describes the Roman in- 
scriptions of the Balearic isles.——A 
folding plate of a fine mosaic pavement 
found at Port Mahon is contributed by 
general Llorente.——Arabic inscription 


from Toledo.._— Greek inscription from 
the base of a statue dedicated to Clio 
from Villaricos, the ancient Baria. 


Revista Contemporanea.—15 September — 


C. Campronero: Memorias del tempo 
de Felipe V, concluded. 


VIII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1888, 1.—G. Mryrer von Kno- 
nau: Patronymic place-names and 
their bearing upon the original settle- 
ment of the Bavarians and Alamanno- 
Swabians [starting from Riezler’s proof 
that names in -ingen occur only in 
agricultural regions, not in wood or 
meadow land, and investigating the 
relation of places ending in -ingen with 
those ending in -ikon (=inghofen) in 
the canton of Ziirich].___P.. LapEwie : 
On the dating of the year in the diocese 
of Constance [from Christmas day, 
sometimes fluctuating with the Circum- 
cision].__T. von Lirpenav prints 
a memoir of Peter Valkenier (whom 
he calls by a common mistake Valke- 
naer], Dutch resident in Switzerland, 
on the political situation of the day 
(28 Nov. 1690].-==2.—G. MEYER von 
Knonav: Dedications of churches to 
St. Martin and St. Michael in Swit- 


zerland [the former next in frequency 
to those to the blessed Virgin]._—_-W.. 
Gist: The descent of bishops Henry I 
and II of Lausanne, Hugh II and 
Conrad of Geneva, and Eberhard of 
Sitten.—— 8. Hevpercer prints Hans 
Griilich’s account of Falkenstein’s 
capture of Brugg [1444].——J. G. 
Mayer: The execution of Dr. Johann 
Planta, lord of Rdziins [1572).——G. 
TosLER: Michael Stettler as an histo- 
rian.—==3.—C. Jecxuin: Documents 
concerning the lords of Tarasp.—— 
W. Gist: Supplemental notes on the 
origin of the houses of Neuchatel in 
Switzerland and the Breisgau._——T. 
von LinpEenav: The antipope Clement 
VII and duke Leopold of Austria.— 
Tue Same: The chronicles of Anton 
Palliard [1499-1513] and of Franz 
Katzengrau of Freiburg [1622-1654] 
——G. Tosrer: A new Wilhelm Tell 
in Unterwalden (1561). 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History, December 
—Mrs. M. J. Lams: Washington’s in- 
auguration as president [1789].—_—E. 
W. Gituuam: The French colony of San 
Domingo ; its rise and fall.—_—. Unpub- 
lished letter of Washington [11 June 
1779). January — General C. M. 
Wucox: The Mecklenburg (North Caro- 
lina] declaration of independence (20 
May 1775, arguing for its genuineness]. 
—Letter of chief justice Samuel 
Sewell [1714] against the performance 


of a play in the council chamber at 
Boston.—2J. W. Hammonp prints a 
petition of slaves in New Hampshire 
[1779] asking for an act of emancipa- 
tion. ——February—Mrs. M. J. Lams: 
Washington as president [1789-1790]. 
Letter of Washington [9 Sept. 1780]. 
— J. C. Wettmne: The Mecklenburg 
declaration of independence [against 
its genuineness].——Letters of R. R. 
Liwingston [1781-1782] and of Andrew 
Jackson [1815]. 
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Macaulay’s Complete Works. Lierary Eprrioy. 8 vols. 8vo. £5, 5s. 


Macaulay’s Complete Works. Casmet Enirion. 16 vols. crown 8vo. 
£4. 16s. 


Macaulay’s History of England : 
STUDENT'S EDITION. 2 vols. crown S8vo. 12s. | CABINET EDITION. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. lés. LIBRARY EDITION. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. | 


Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, with Lays of 
Ancient Rome. [n 1 vol.: 
AUTHORISED Epitton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. POPULAR EDITION. 
or 38. 6d. gilt edges. 


Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays: 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. CABINET EDITION. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. LIBRARY EDITION. 


8 vols. post Svo. 48s. 
5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


t vols. post Svo. 243. 
3 vols. 8vo. 368. 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 1 vol. 


2 
crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 


Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches: 
STUDENTS EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. | POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of 


Ancient Rome, &c. CABINET EDITION. +4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
Macaulay’s Writings, Selections from. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Macaulay’s Speeches, Corrected by Himself. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
Magnus’s Outlines of Jewish History. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Malmesbury’s (Earl of) Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. 


Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
May’s Constitutional History of England, 1760-1870. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 18s. 
May’s Democracy in Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Republic. 12mo. 7s. 6d. on 
Merivale’s General History of Rome, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire. 


8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


Nelson’s (Lord) Letters and Despatches. Radited by J.K. Lavenron. 


8vo. 16s. 
Pears’ The Fall of Constantinople.  syo. 16s. 
Richey’s Short History of the Irish People. vo. 14s. 


Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers: Colet, Erasmus, and More. 
8vo. 143. 


Short’s History of the Church of England. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Showers’ A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny. yo. 8s. 6d. 
Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Taylor’s Manual of the History of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Todd’s Parliamentary Government in England. 2 vols.) 
Vol. 1, 8vo. 24s. Vol. 2, 30s. 


Tuttle’s History of Prussia under Frederick the Great, 
1740-1756. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
Walpole’s History of England, from 1815. ‘5 vols. 8vo. Vols. 


1 & 2, 1815-1832, 36s. Vol. 3, 1832-1841, 183. Vols. 4 & 5, 1841-1858, 36s. . 


Wylie’s History of England under Henry IV. Vol 


. 1, crown 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 
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- MARK PATTISON'S ESSAYS. 3 or. 
Just published, 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, bevelled, 24s. 


ESSAYS BY THE LATE MARK PATTISON, sometime Rector of Lincoln College 


Oxford. Collected and Arranged by HENRY N&TTLEsHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. : 
*.* With one exception the essays in these volumes are a selection pf what seemed to be the most generally interesting and 


valuable among the many papers and articles published by Mr. “Pattison between the years 1845 and 1882, - 
the Life of Joseph Scaliger is printed from the Author's MS., and forms part of his unfinished Life of Sealiger. 


The fragment oh 


‘ To all who love literature, learning, and truth these volumes will be most acceptable, and they will be an enduring 
monument that the high reputation left by their author was not undeserved.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. : 
‘These papers exhibit a wealth of research and criticism which will serve as a lasting memorial of Pattison’s scholar- 
ship and sympathies. It is no longer possible to suggest that his knowledze died with him.’—PaLu Mat Gazerrr, 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR EARLE, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE LAND CHARTERS AND OTHER SAXONIC DOCU- 


MENTS. By Jon EAr.s, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford ; 


Author of ‘The Philology of the English Tongue.’ 


*.* Jt is the aim of this Handbook to facilitate the critical study of the Saxon legal documents, which were collected by 
Kembite in-his ‘ Codex Diplomaticus, and which are now being republished by Mr. de Gray Birch in his‘ Cartularium Saxvonicum, 


NEW EDITION OF CLARENDON’S* HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.’ 


6 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, £2. 5s. 


CLARENDON’S (EDWARD, EARL OF) HISTORY OF THE REBELLION AND 


CIVIL WARS IN ENGLAND. 


Ke-edited from a fresh Collation of the Original MS. in the Bodleian Library, with 


Marginal Dates and Occasional Notes, by W. DUNN Macray, M.A., F.S.A. : Y 
*A very careful and painstaking edition of Clarendon’s great work, incontestably superior,-so far as the text is con- 


cerned, to all that have gone before it. 
of Clarendon’—ScoTrisu REVIEW. 


Mr. Macray is to be congratulated. 


His work will supersede all previous editions 


*Mr. Macray has given us now, for the first time, a perfectly genuine Clarendov. An index occupying about 150 pages 
seemis to be quite up to the exacting requirements of modern days,’—ATHEN ZUM. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. HODGKIN. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DYNASTY OF THEODOSIUS;; or, Eighty Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. 
By THomas Hopek1n, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. ; Author of ‘ Italy and her Invaders.’ ; 
*,* In this volume the Author describes in brief outline the leading events recorded in the first two volumes of his book 


STANDARD WORKS. 
ROUGH LIST of the MS. MATERIALS _ The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


*Ttaly and her Invaders,’ 


relating to the HISTORY of OXFORD, contained in | 
the printed Catalogues of the Bodleian and College | 
Libraries, atranged according to subject, with an | 
Index.. By F. MaApAn, M.A., Sub-Librarian of the 
Bodleian, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PROTESTS of the LORDS, including those | 
which have been expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with | 
Historical Introductions. Edited by J. E. THOROLD | 

Rogers, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £2, 2s. | 

| 


HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and PRICES 
in BNGLAND, A.D. 1259-1793. By J. E. THorow | 
Rogers, M.A.- 8vo. cloth. 

Vols. L-LIL. (1259-1400), £2. 2s. 
Vols. ITL-IV. (1401-1582), £2. 10s. 
Vols. V.—VI. (1582-1793), £2. 10s. 
*A monumental work.’—BRITisH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The FIRST NINE YEARS of the BANK of 
ENGLAND: an Enquiry into a Weekly Record of the 
Price of Bank Stosk from August 17, 1694, to September 
17,1708. ByJ.E, THoroww RoGErs. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

* Of great value to historians and economists.’ 
WESTMINSTER Review. 


A HISTORY of GREECE, from its Conquest 
by the Romans to the present time, b.c. 146 to A.D. 1864, 
By GrorGe Fintay, LL.D, A New Edition, revised 
throughout and in part re-written, with considerable | 
additions, by the Author, and Edited by H. F. Tozxr, | 
M.A., Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. | 
7 vols. 8vo. cloth, £3. 10s. | 


ITALY and HER INVADERS, «.p. 376-553. | 
By T. Hoven, Fellow of University College, London, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Illustrated with Plates and Maps. | 
4 vols. 8v0. cloth, £3. 8s, | 

*A great work which increases in merit as it goes on.’ 
GUARDIAN. 


HISTORIA NUMORUM: a Manual of Greek 
Numiswatics. By Barciay V. HRD, Assistant-Keeper 
of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum. Royal 8vo. balf-morocco, 42s. 

*The most comprehensive work on numismatics which 
has appeared since Eckhel's days. —CLassicaL Revirw. 
* Marks an epoch in numismatics.’—AcADEMY. 


LAND, in its Origin and Development, By Wu.4am 
Sruses, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester, late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, Oxford. Library Edition. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, £2. 8s. 
‘ The standard work on the subject of which it treats, 
Ties. 
Also in 3 vols, erown 8vo. 12s, each. 
New Eptrion or Dek Stusss’ Historica, LECTURERS, 


SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY 
of- MEDLEVAL and MODERN HISTORY, and KIN- 
DRED SUBJECTS. By WitiaM Stueps, D.D, Crown 
8vo. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 

© Of altogether exceptional value,’—Times, 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. A New 
Edition. Carefully Revised, and the Records collated 
with the Originals, by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. 
Reduced to £1. 10s. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND PRINCIPALLY 
in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Leopoip 
Von Ranke Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the superintendence of 
G, W. Krreatn, D.D., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 6 vole. 
8vo. cloth, £3. 3s. 

The LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITU- 
TION: a Stacement of the Laws relating to the 
Existing Legislative and Executive Institutiens of this 
Country, with Historical Explanations. By Sir W, Kk. 
Anson, Bart., D.C.L., Warden of All Souls College, 
Oxford. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. I. Parliament. Vol. II. Executive (to follow). 
‘An excelient exposition of a very difficult subject. 
students the work will be invaluable.’—Times. 
‘The most compendious and scientific treatise as yet 
written on the subject.’—SpectTator. 
NEw VOLUME OF THE ‘ ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA.’ 

MEDIZVAL JEWISH CHRONICLES and 
CHRONOLOGICAL NOLES. Edited by Ap. Nru- 
BAUER, Hon. M.A., Sub-Librarian of the B dleian 
Library, Oxford. Being Prt IV. Vol. [, of the Semitic 
Series of the * Anecdota Oxoniensia.’ Small 4to. paper 
covers, 14s. 

‘Among the many reprints and editions from MSS. of 
works of a purely historical character during the last 

quarter of a century, probably not a single one has such a 

claim to the gratitude and attention of the student of 

Jewish histery us this collection.’ —JEwisu CHRONICLE. 
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